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Special Articles and Features 


CHINESE PARTISANS, two members of the millions of armed Chinese Liberation Army.» Men and women such as these patrol an 
workers and peasants who form part of the armed forces supporting the police liberated areas and attack Kuomintang armies from the rear. 
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— 8-Week Campaign Breaks 
Jimcrow at Woolworth’s 


PHILADELPHIA. — Negro History Week started off with a victory when Wool- 
worth’s 5 & 10 cent store at 17th and Susquehanna Streets finally hired their first two Negro 
salesgirls last Friday, Feb. 4. The victory climaxed an eight-week picket line during which 
the local manager refused to change the lily-white hiring policy, and the city manager 


refused even to see a delegation. 

REV. WILLIAM STEVENSON &——— 
of Jones Tabernacle, chairman of Pauline King, 2017 Susquehanna 
the North Philadelphia Committee Ave., and Miss Taylor, 1802 Berks 
for Jobs and Equality, which led 


St. 
the successful drive, told the Penn- Among the organizations whose 
sylvania Worker when a reporter 


} membership joined the picket lines 
called to congratulate ‘him: of the North Philadelphia Com- 
“Congratulate the people. This 


is a victory for them. I hope its| Eo" fo 
just the beginning of even greater 
advances.” 
Rev. Stevenson, who was on the 
first picket line himself, added that 
one of the best ways to move 


mittee for Jobs and Equality dur- 
ing the eight weeks of winter 
weather were: The Progressive 


Party, the Communist Party, the 
IWO and the CIO Fur and Leather 
Workers. 
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worth’s to hire Negroes at their So FF 
South. Philadelphia store, Point —;. se 

Breeze Ave. and Dickinson St., | Him: ee 
and for Mayor Bernard Samuel to} > =.» gt ae 
see that charges are dropped my BE a oy 
against Harold Allen. * 
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a trial with stiff prison penalties 
for the same “crime” that won Ne- 
gro jobs in North Philadelphia. He oe 
was arrested and indicted for “in- ge 
citing to riot” while picketing 
Woolworth’s at Point Breeze Ave. 
- and Dickinson St. This store still 
refuses to hire Negroes. 
The girls who were hired are 
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Wife Sues Gosser a. 
TOLEDO, Ohio.—Adultery, ex- 
treme cruelty and gross neglect 


‘was charged by Mrs. Rut h M. 


Gosser in a divorce petition filed 
against Richard T. Gosser, interna- . 
tional vice president, UAW-CIO. | Hall this Saturday. 


fo¥ Negroes of this city. The Free Jenkins Committee is sponsoring 


ahead would be to get Wool-| fw." 5 (HRI ic: cee — 


Allen, 19-year-old Negro, faces} MME g a pRB We | Ch Rane. WN he 


ROVING PICKETS demand freedom for Bayard Jenkins, as they circle City Hall. tel by 
Isaac Jenkins, brother of the imprisoned youth, they urged Philadelphians to join the fight for justice 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Jenkins Trial Judge 
Admits Case Needs 
Full Investigation 


PHILADELPHIA. — The trial judge who told a ot 
November 23, that he was convinced that Bayard Jenkins, 


> 


thorough investigation of the case.’ 

This was .revealed when the 
Free Jenkins Committee released 
a Jetter fpom Judge Frank Smith 
to a delegation that called an him 


— to insist that Jenkins was innocent 
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another picket line around City 


19-year-old Negro was guilty of murder, admitted January. 


28 that he is now making “a very © 


and should be freed. Judge Smith 
wrote the committee: 

“I am writing to inform you 
that I am making a very thorough 
investigation of the matter which 
is not yet complete. And _ that 
when all of the information is as- 
sembled in open court I shall listen 
to the arguments presented by Mr. 
Nix, attorney for Mr. Jenkins, and 
the District Attorney. And with 
all the information I will then de- 
cide what is the proper thing to 
do.” | 
THIS WAS in marked contrast 
to what Judge Smith told the jury 
that found Jenkins guilty of mur- 
dering Mrs. Kathryn Meller: “I be- 
lieve he murdered this woman 
and I have no doubt about it.” 

Encouraged by this response to 
the mass movement that has de- 
veloped for Jenkins’ freedom, the 
committee announced a City Hall 
picket line for noon on Saturday, 
Feb. 12, and a “Free Jenkins Sun- 
day,” Feb. 27, to swell the de- 
mand for Jenkins’ immediate re- 
lease. 


Two weeks after Jenkins was 
convicted on the sole evidence of 
a police “confession” he repudi- 
ated, Herbert Gulembo, white, ad- 
mitted to Saginaw, Michigan, po- 
lice that he had murdered Mrs. 
Meller. 

This paper, in initiating the 
campaign for Jenkins’ freedom last 
year, charged the youth is a victim 
of a police frameup. 


Drive for More Benefits 
As Layoffs Mount 


By Norman Anderson 


; PHILADELPHIA.—A drive to extend unemployment com pens ation benefits was 
shaping up last week, as layoffs in basic and consumers’ goods industries in this area 
continued to mount. An exclusive round-up by The Pennsylvania Worker reveals: 

THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY’S® : 


campaign to raise and extend job- higher payments and extension of 
less payments was winning good unemployed compensation bene- 


response from unemployd workers, fits. 

party leaders said. They also re-| Eighty thousand anthracite min- 
ported that a lobby in Harrisburg|ers in the Wilkes-Barre area, work- 
will be held in March to push forling only two and three days each 


HELP FOR JOBLESS PLAN 
SET UP BY FUR LOCAL 


PHiLADELPHIA.—Leather Local 30, CIO Fur and 
Leather Workers, last week set up a plan to aid its jobless 
members. With 700 to 800 of its 2500 membership out of 


work, the progressive-led local is © 
the first in this area to organize a |@0n checks, are the checks coming 


method of handling the needs of regularly, are they being asked to 
its Jaid eff members. take jobs in other fields at lower 


Local leaders said the plan is 
intended to keep unemployed 
workers close to the union, to help 
them fight for their needs, and to 
prevent employers using them as. 
a weapon to drive down the wages, 
and working conditions of those 
still in the shop. | 

AT A MEMBERSHIP meeting 
Jast week the local approved the 

- following plan: | 


(1). The list of unemployed 
members is to be broken down. 
Each is to be contacted by the 
union and questioned as to his| workers could come to the union 
problems—is he getting compensa- ‘for help. a 


PTC is out to get 


week, were demanding operators 
space shut downs so that they can 
get the seven consecutive idle days 
needed to draw jobless pay every 
second week. 

Local 30, CIO Fur and Leather 
Workers, set up an_ organized 
method of aiding its ]aid-off mem- 
bers to obtain unemployment 
checks. It was one of the first 
unions in this area to do so. 

Local 155, CIO United Elec- 
trical Workers, with 350 to 400 of 
its 5,000 members jobless, was also 
planning its first meeting on the 
problem of aiding the unemployed. 

* 

THE ELECTRICAL industry is 
apparently the hardest hit by the 
layoff wave here._A high official of 
District 1, CIO United Electrical 
Workers reported that more than 
15 percent of the unions 45,000 
members in this area are walking 
the streets. 

He said that worst off are work- 
ers in the radio, toaster and elec-' 
trical appliance fields, and em- 
ployes in small machine shops. 
Leaders of unions in the men’s 
and women’s garment trades said 
that employment situation is the 
worst since the war. Thousands 
of tailors are out of work, with no 
improvement in the near future 


seen by leaders of the CIO Amal- 
(Continued on Page 13) 


WOU 


_ See Page 13 | 


Xt 


wages? ; 

If a worker has any ‘problem, a 
leader of the union is to visit the 
compensation board with him to 
help straighten it out. | 

(2) As workers are laid they are 
to be handed cards by their shop 
stewards and. asked to register with 
the union. The local would try to 
help get them jobs, if possible, 
‘and see that unemployment bene- 
fits are obtained properly and on 
time. 

One day each week is to be set 
aside, during which unemployed 


fessional baseball are cracking. 


mocracy. 


Wilkes-Barre Scores-- 
Philly Muffs Another 


FROM ALL SIDES word comes that Jimcrow barriers in pro- 


But Philadelphia remains isolated in a sea of victories for de- 


To the north are the Boston Braves, who recently hired a young 


Larry Doby and Satchel Paige. 


Negro star. To the East, Brooklyn, and the New York Giants who 
last week joined the growing parade. To the west is Cleveland, with 


But democracy has reared its head still closer to the City of 


Brotherly Love. 


Namely, Wilkes-Barre, where James W. Perry 


| smart-fielding Negro shortstop of Daphne, Alabama, is scheduled 
to begin playing for the Cleveland Indians’ Eastern League Farm. 
Will Philadelphians have to trek up to the coal country to see 


democracy in action on the ball field? 
What about it Phillies and A's? 


Over 260,123 mine _ workers, 
who receive benefits from the 
UMWA Welfare and Retirement 
fund, are being subjected to a spy 
investigation over the way their 
— allotment is being hand- 
ed. 
| International Representative 
Joseph Jablonsky of the UMWA 
from District 5, reported that the 
coal operators, in cooperation with 
banks and other big business agen- 


Spies Trail Pensioned Miners 
To Undermine Welfare Fund 


cies, have set up a net-work of 
spies in every locality where mine 
workers receive and spend their 


| Welfare fund allotments. 


—_— 


The purpose of the investiga- 
tion is, first, to check up on every 
beneficiary to see whether he is 
entitled to the funds, secondly to 
check on how the money iss spent 
and what are the personal activ- 
ities of those receiving the bene- 


fits. 


——, 


CHARLESTON.— The Progres- 
sive Party has started a drive 
among the 112,000 miners in the 
‘country’s largest coal state for im- 
mediate outright repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law and reenactment 
of the Wagner Act without crip- 
pling amendments. 

A sample resolution is going out 
to all United Mine Worker Jocals 
}with a letter pointing out that this 


Progressives Head Miners’ 
Drive Against T-H Act 


position was taken in the January 
15 UMW Journal. 

In addition to campaigns against 
higher gas and telephone rates, 
the Progressives have called for 
mass activity, particularly delega- 
tions from mine locals and other. 
unions, to demand that the State 
Legislature, now overwhelmingly 
Democratic, fulfill its campaign 
promises , 


Joins Tenant Fight 


Progressive Party PTC Union Is Leading 
Ath Round Wage Battle 


_ The Progressive Party has joined the campaign in South 
Philadelphia to force landlords to repair broken-down homes 
in_working class districts, according to Miss Margaretta 


CULTURAL, 
TOPICAL AND 
OTHERWISE... 


By Margaret Winslow 

DONT FORGET THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA Peoples Songs Free and 
Equal Hoot Saturday, Feb. 12, at 
Grand Fraternity Hall, 1628 Arch 
St. Admission 75 cents and 60 cents 
for members and patrons. 

Peoples Songs Folk Dance 
Workshop meets every Friday eve- 
ning at its new headquarters, 4039 
Lancaster Ave. All those interested 
in folk dancing, are invited to at- 
tend. 


. * . 


A SOVIET film The Village 
School Teacher is being presented 
under the auspices of the IWO 
Feb. 18, 19, 20, at the Poplar 
Theatre, 6th and Poplar Sts., Ad- 
mission: 65 cents. 

> ae a * 

FREE MOVIES: At the Univer- 
_ sity Museum, 34th ‘and Spruce Sts.: 
Keys of the Kingdom with Gregory 
Peck, Thomas Mitchell and Roddy 
McDowell. Sunday, Feb. 13 at 3 
p.m. 


ART MUSEUM: 26th & the 
Parkway, Feb. 12 and 13: Jane 
Eyre, Orson Welles as Rochester, 
Jean Fontaine in the title role. Per- 
formances at 1 and. 3 p.m. 

* °. 2 


Guy Marriner, music director at 
the Franklin Institute, will discuss 
Ceasar Franck and cyclic forms, on 
Feb. 13, at the Institute, 21st and 
the Parkway. 

Included in this program will be 
excerpts from the works of Franck, 
Bach, Gluck and Chopin. Admis- 
sion 50 cents plus 10 cents tax, 
which includes the admission to 
the Institute proper, as well as the 
Marriner program. 
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eo SAVE UP 
SAL TO 65% 


SPECIALS 


The American was on sale 
—Howard Fast. $3.00 $ .59 
The Real FDR ) 
—Foner SY 19 


Road to Calvary—2 vol. edition 
—Alexis Tolstoy 6.00 2.79 
‘Reports from Red China 


—Forman 2.50 .49 
Napoleon's Invasion of Russia 
—Tarle | 3.00 .98 


European Crossroads 


—Ilya Ehrenbourg 2.00. 
From the Banks of the 


—Volga\ 2.00 98 
Wayward Pressman 
, —Liebling 2.50 .98 
Southern Exposure—Stetson 
Kennedy 3.00 .98 
The Bulwark—Theodore : 
Dreiser 2:50 79 
Proud Destiny—Leon | | 
Feuchtwanger 3.50 1.49 


Progressive Bookshop 
269 S. llth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone: Ki-5-9853 
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1 SITUATION WANTED 


Secretary - Stenographer 

KIGHT YEARS of diversified experience. 
Can take complete charge, extremely 
competent. Write care of Penna. Bdition 


— 


Timms, chairman of the 30th 
Ward organization. 

In the meantime The Worker, 
which infuriated the company, will 
continue to expose violations of the 
housing law, and to bring to the 
attention of the city authorities 
specific instance of broken floors, 
defective toilets, leaky roofs, fall- 
ing plaster, wet cellars, etc. Ten- 
ants whose complaints have been 
ignored by the landlords are in- 
vited to communicate with The 
Worker, or to speak directly with 
the Worker agents in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Another victory in The Worker 
campaign was reported by the 
tenant at 2141 Kater St. The wet 
cellar, about which he had made 
complaints in vain for the past few 
months, is now being corrected. 
The week before, a leaky roof 
which had also been ignored pre- 
viously by the landlord, was fixed. 
The repairs followed soon after 
The Worker declared publicly that 
such violations are’ punishable by 
law, and that it is the duty of the 
Department of Public Health to 
order repairs to be made. 

Still ignored, however, -is a 
complaint made by The Worker of 
a defective toilet on the second 
floor of the tenement at 2312 Kater 
St. The Board of Health was given 
notice two weeks ago of this law 
violation. 

“It is because we know that the 
city officials will not act until pres- 
sure is put on them,” said Miss 
Timms; “that the Progressive Party 
is taking up this fight for decent 
housing.” 

30th Ward Progressive Party 
headquarters are located at 2034 
South St. 


MacA. Speedup 


SWOYERVILLE 


Editor 
The Worker 


A wage-cutting and speed-up 
scheme that operators would like 
to spread to other collieries has just 
been put over at the Harry E. and 
MacArthur collieries. 

First, the company closed the 
mines. They claimed they weren’t 
profitable and that the miners 
werent producing enough. 

Then, in negotiations, the com- 
pany demanded a direct outright 


the day wage, and putting al! men 


men refused. 

However, this company demand 
turned out to be just a softener. 
After the men were out of work 
for two pay days, the company did 
get the men to accept a so-called 
compromise. : 

The agreement replaces the pre- 
vailing guaranteed day wage with 
an hourly guarantee. To make this 
look better, the company agreed 
to make liberal estimates on hard 
word, rock works, etc. 


A number of men, including 
some of the local officers, tried to 
get this scheme rejected, but with 


the majority voted to accept it. 


The chiseling nature of | this 
scheme is already clear. The com- 
pany can dock any miner who 
leaves work before time or force 


him to stay on the job full day re- 
gardless of ventilation or other 


conditions. 


Estimates on an hourly basis 
will be made to drive the men to 
accept contract work (piece rate) 
in places where up to now the day 


of The Worker, 250 S. Broad &t., Phila. | 


rate was standard. 
: . W. W. ' | 


the sanction of the district officials, 


wage cut through elimination of/Ppolicies of steel union president, 


on contract work (piece work). The |. 
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PHILADELPHIA. — A militant, fighting spirit among the rank and file has put Local 


934, CIO Transport Workers, among those unions leading 


© 


ae 


The 


sider the facts: 


Last August the PTC announced that-service would have to be 
curtailed unless fares were raised. Service was cut. 
10 to 13 cents was announced. Then a “disinterested attorney,” 
Joseph Sharfsin, the former PTC director and former City Solicitor, 
proposed that the city buy the PTC watered stocks and bonds at a 


fantastic price. 


Finally, the PTC offered, only a two-cent rise to its CIO Trans- 
port workers after having already granted a six cent rise to its AFL 


white collar workers. 


THUS the stage has been carefully set by the bankers who 
control the PTC,for a two-fold purpose: , 

1) Black-jack another fare rise from the people, using the legit- 
imate wage demands of the workers as a weapon, 

2) Infuriate. the people by poor service and high fares so they'll 
agree to let the PTC unload its securities onto the city in a hundred 


million dollar steal. 


The people of Philadelphia can stop the 

SUPPORT the legitimate and’ modest derfiands of PTC workers 
for a decent wage and decent working conditions. | 

OPPOSE the increase in fares from 10 to 18 cents straight now 
schceduled for July 21. Make yourself heard by the Public Utility 
Commission, whose fare hearings opened this past Wednesday, Feb. 


9. 


OPPOSE the plan for the city to buy the PTC securities at a 
fictitious value. Under present political conditions, this would sad- 
dle the people with a huge financial burden that would establish 
permanently high fares in Philadelphia. | 


AN EDITORIAL 


PTC Is Ou 
To Get YOU 


HIS WEEK’S transit crisis has been carefully cooked 
up by the Philadelphia Transportation Company. Con- 


A fare rise from 


TC plot by: 


to protest the way awards on re- 
classification of jobs and rates had 
resulted in wage cuts for many 
steel workers. | | 

In Lukenweld, 11 of 15 awards 
result in wage cuts, some as high 
as 22 cents an hour. The few in- 
creases that were worked out came 
in categories involving only a 
handful of workers. The reclas- 
sification committee refused to 
sign the awards and resigned. 

Lukenwald is the home local of 
John Gillespie, rank and file op- 
ponent of incumbent director, 
Charles Ford, a supporter of* the 


Philip Murray. | 
GILLESPIE, the Lukenweld 
local’s grievance chairman, along 
with other progressives throughout 
the steel union, who opposed the 
terms of the contract negotiated 


by Murray in 1948, warned last 
year that this would happen 

In the last weeks of his drive 
for director, Gillespie had won the 
public support of a number of local 
leaders. He was the only member 
of the 900,000 strong steel union 
known to be running against the 
steel leadership’s “labor-manage- 
ment collaboration” policies in the 
Feb. 8 elections. 


Committee Resigns in Protest 
Over Wage Cuts in Steel Local 


COATESVILLE. — On the eve of last week’s balloting 
for Director of District 7, CIO United Steel Workers, the 


committee on reclassifying jobs and job rates in Lukenweld 


Local 2295 resigned. They acted @— 
S Y local had organized a committee 


Rank and filers from his own 


in his support, as did workers in 
other shops, including Baldwin’s 
SKF, Link Belt, Bethlehem and | 
Pittstown. 


the battle for fourth round wage 


increases in this area. 
The 12,000 PTC transportation 
and maintenance workers have re- 


fused to buckle beneath employer 
inspired propaganda that a wage 


hike now would seriously cripple 
the nation’s economy. 

This was registered at a rally 
of 2,500° transport workers in 
Town Hall last week when they 
backed their negotiators in reject- 
ing a two cents an hour wage in- 
crease offer and held out for 25 
cents. They. voted unanimously 
not to work after midnight Feb. 
10 unless the company meets their 
demands. 


Many rank and file speakers in- 


dicated that PTC workers would 
not be held responsible for the 
fare rise, currently being demand- 
ed by the company. They indi- 
cated that an obvious attempt is 
being made to prejudice the public 
against PTC workers by sched- 
uling a Public Utilities Commis- 
sion hearing on the fare hike re- 
quest for Feb. 9, a few days be- 
fore the expiration of their con- 
tract. 

Speakers were cheered when 
they urged the men to fight just 
as hard tor improved working con- 

One speaker after the other de- 
manded “No one-nfan operation.” 

Others called for elimination of 
the “swing” system. This requires 
men to work several hours in the 
morning, layover until the evening 
and work sgyeral more hours. They 
put in eight working hours, are 
tied-up 14 hours, but paid only 
for the eight. 

Vice-president Robert High 
listed three key demands of the 
16 presented to the company: 


(1) Adequate sick benefits. (2) 
One rate of pay for cashiers. (3) An 
across the board wage increase. 


International President Michael 
Quill went along with the spirit of 
the.men. He indicated his full 
support of their demands and 
called, as did all the speakers be- 
fore him, for a decision by the 


workers in the hall to strike if their | 


demands are not met. 


——— | 


PROGRESSIVES 


PHILADELPHIA. Progres- | 
sives in Eastern Pennsylvania here 
outlined a state legislative program 
designed to bring the people what 
they voted for last November. 


Developed at a regional legis- 
lative Assembly sponsored by the 
Progressive Party, the program 
listed three main areas of. imme- 
diate legislative activity: housing, 
civil rights and unemployment. 

A state wide lobby in Harris- 
burg in March to back up this 
program was also announced. 

The Assembly, as part of its 
civil rights activity, demanded the 
indictment of the 12 Communist 
leaders be dropped, aad that Bay- 
ard Jenkins, Negro youth framed | 
here on a murder charge, be re- 
leased immediately. 

Attended by more than 150 
Progressive Party members and 
delegates from other organiza-' 


a 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


tions, the Assembly also called 
upon the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion to refuse to grant an increase 
in Philadelphia transit fares. 

A similar program which in- 
cluded a demand for repeal of 
anti-labor laws passed at the last 
Legislative session was also adopt- 
ed by the Progressive Party at a 
conference in Pittsburgh a week 
earlier. 

The Philadelphia conclave call- 
ed for the building of 100,000 
homes in Pennsylvania during the 
next two years through a $30,000,- 
000 state subsidy to public hous- 
ing authorities. It supported con- 
solidation of Philadelphia’s city 
and county governments as out- 
lined by the Institute of Local and 
State Government of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


7 ——— 


Drive for Higher Unemployment Benefits 


(Continued from Page 1-A) 


gaamted Clothing workers. 

Thousands of AFI” Garment 
Workers have been hard hit for 
months, both here and in shops in 
the mine areas. 


Approximately two-thirds of the 
6,500 AFL longshoremen in this 
city are jobless or working two or 
three days a week, while about 
15,000 building trades workers are 
reported out of work. 


r 


‘ 


ASIDE FROM the outright lay:. 


‘garment industries, many shops 


of new cases opened by the Penn- 


offs, thousands are on short weeks. 
In both the electrical and men’s 


like the American Pulley Co. are 
on a four-day week, while others 
work two weeks, shut down two 
weks and reopen again. 

Local official unemployment fig- 
ures do not adequately reflect the 
overall situation. The latest report 


sylvania Department of Public As- 
sistance only covered December, 


over November. 

The Progressive Party’s Unem- 
ployment Compensation campaign 
includes the following demands: 
Increase of benefits from $20 per 
week to $35; Increase of period 
during which checks are received 
from 20 to 26 weeks; Elimination 
of the six to eight week waiting 
period: extension of coverage to 
domestics, agricultural workers, 
and employes of non-profit institu- 
tion; and elimination of the ban 


showing an increase of 7,398 casesjon compensation to strikers, 


d 
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Miners Battle Layoffs and Speedup 


YOU'RE FIRED! 


WILKES-BARRE. — Thousands of rank and file miners were in a fighting mood | 
last week as they came to grips with the worst unemployment situation known here in 
years. | | 


While pushing their ba'tle for unemployment compensation, the miners staged 
several rank and file strikes, protesting increased speed-up, company chiseling on the 
contract, and general lowering of working conditions. | 
Eighty-thousand miners, working only two and three days a week, were demanding 
operators schedule shut downs so that they may get seven consecutive unemployed 
days, thus making them eligible for unemployment compensation. The movement was 
started in the Panther Creek Valley, south of here, and is spreading throughout the 


_ Miners Launch = Unity Marks | 


Drive for U. C. Seniority Strike 


HAZLETON.—Appeals by a number of mine 
locals and action taken by the Panthercreek Mine 
Board to supplement the two- and three-day pay 
being received by most Anthracite miners, has 
been taken up with the Tri-District Board of the 
United Mine Workers, covering the whole An- 
thracite area, from Scranton to Pottsville. 


According to District officials, steps are taken 
to open negotiations with operators to streamline 
and schedule production so that miners. may get 
at least seven consecutive unemployed days, re- 
quired to be eligible for unemployment compen- 
sation. 

A. J. Caruso, executive director of Compensa- 
tion Bureau said; “Work pacing plan does not 


appear to violate any compensation regulations.” 


However, with a few exceptions, operators were 
still reluctant to agree to it, according to UMW 
officials. 


~ 


This is the first issue of a page of news 
and comment to appear monthly in the 
Pennsylvania Worker, dealing with the 
needs and problems of miners. Letters 


from miners are invited. 
‘2 


a 


WASHINGTON, Pa.—Miners in 11 of the 
Pittsburgh Consolidated Coal Co. mines struck 
here for two weeks recently to protect seniority 
rights not guaranteed by the national United 
Mine Workers contract. 

They stopped work to protest the laying off 
of one of the oldest workers in Renton No. 3 mine. 

The men went back to the pits after the 

national UMW leadership promised an investigat- 
ing committee would be set up to get full facts 
in the case. The committee, however, did not 
investigate, but broke up and persecuted the 
joint rank and file committee which led the walk- 
out.. 
. Miners declared that in light of this, their 
hit and miss guerilla tactics on a local basis in 
defense of their conditions are. justified, until a 
clause guaranteeing seniority in both layoffs and 
upgrading is negotiated in the national UMW 
contract. They are pressing for complete unity 
on this issue until the clause is. won. 


One-Day Strike 


WILKES-BARRE.—A one-day strike of 1,800 
Glen Alden miners gt the Huber colliery operation, 
Local 7779, UMW, protested the appointment of 
an ash-man in the boiler room who was not 
approved by the mine committee. 

The men returned to work on the promise 


of Frank Schifka, UMW district board member, | 


that he would be responsible for negotiating the 
dispute with colliery officials. 


Rate-Cutting Fought 


@ SCRANTON.—A two-day strike here last Jan. 
17, by 800 United Mine Workers, Local 8029, 
protested company rate-cutting and compliance 
with it by local officers. Charging the latter had 
“sold us out,” the men returned to work when 
disrtict officials agreed that if the men followed 
grievance procedure they would have grounds 
for removing their president and other local off- 
cials who had refused to call a meeting to discuss 
company wage chiseling. 


Protest Hand Picking 


BROWNSVILLE.—Miners at the Bridgeport 
mine of the H. C. Frick Coal Co. here struck | 


three days recently in protest over the hand-pick- 
ing of men assigned to run newly-introduced 
machinery. | 

The strike began Jan. 20 and ended three 
days later with the promise that the issue would 
be settled the following week. An agreement 
has not been reached yet. 


Miners charge that the hand-picking method | 
sleads to a struggle for jobs among the men with 


consequent splitting of their ranks. 


Alert miners point out that the men should | 
unite instead against the speed-up system brought | 


in with mechanization. | 

They say the new machines brought crews 
down from 22 men to 13, with no lowering of 
the work load. Miners employed as timbermen, 
track layers and drillers being speeded up to keep 
pace with the new machinery. 


‘Safety’ Strikes Spread 
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Hold the Fort 


By Walter Lowenfels 
PITTSBURGH 


HILE 350,000 MINERS are ploughing through their 
hardest jwinter in years, a handful of operators are 
basking in record-breaking profits. 

_ Large scale unemployment and short work weeks are inflicting 
deep wage cuts among the men. Losses amount to $25-$35 a weck 
for those working 28-30 hours. The six-day week is _ practically 
non-existent. Commercial mines are generally on a five-day basis 
but many are on a three .or tour-day-a-week schcedule, and some 
of the smaller ones have suspended. : 

As far back as December, 10 percent of the miners in this area 
were totally unemployed. Most of them were from strip or small 
truck mines. Relief -applications from the mine communities show 
a significant rise. Only the “captive” mines, producing for the steel 
industry, continue in full 6-day operation. 

3 ° e ; 

WHILE MINE families are wondering how to meet grocery 
bills, 1948 company reports now being published reveal that opera- 
tors are getting bonuses in the shape of extra or increased dividends. 
This is on top of net profits for the bituminous industry that the 
January Coal Age, the company trade monthly, states already jumped 
from four millions in 1940 to 125 millions in 1947! 

With a banner year behind them, the industry outlook for 1949 
is summed up by one of the large anthracite concerns, Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation. Its annual report is headlined: HIGHER PROFIT 
EXPECTED DESPITE WARMER WEATHER. 

s i I 

GOOD TIMES for the operators ccntrast not only with the 
present tough going for the men, but with the bitter struggles the 
miners have had to wage to win their welfare fund and present rates. 
What has happened, we wonder, to the blues the operators were 
singing when they fought the miners’ modest demands with injunc- 


~~ To 21 Soft Coal Mines — 


tions, the Taft-Hartley Act and the whole power of the Truman 


CHARLESTON, W. Va. —A “safety” strike of 8,500 miners lasted more than two 
weeks and spread to 21 mines in six counties last month. District 29 president George Tit- 
ler advised the men to return to work pending a court decision on whether mine and section 


for safety conditions 
shift goes to work. The men want 
to elect their own fire bosses, have 
them join the union and be re- 
sponsible to the miners, whose 
lives are involved, not controlled 
‘by the. operators, whose record 
Shows they put production above 

ves. zi | 

The walkout was provoked by 
explosions that killed two men last 
November at the Stotesbury and 
' East Gulf mines of the Eastern 
Gas and Fuel associates. The 
walkouts started in January after 
the companies refused to give in 
on the “fire boss” issue, and finally 
involved mines of the Pochohontos 
Co., New River Co. and the Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Co., which is 
the largest soft coal producer in 


before each® 


the country and is controlled by 
the Hanna and Mellon interests. 
Faced with long drawnout court 
procedure, *the miners have re- 
turned, realizing that only the de- 
cisive actions of the local safety 
committees, to enforce the con- 
tract and safety codes can stop 
further preventable accidents and 
loss of lives. 
The safety strike expressed only 


one of the many grievances that 
are burning up miners. Rank and 
filers anticipate: similar movements 
not only over safety, but also over 
union recognition in the “captive” 
mines (owned by the steel com- 
panies), and over the delays and 
financing in repealing the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


The Worker 


Room 710, 250 S. Broad St., 


Editor, Philip Bart. 


A Beckley miner explained the 


follows: 

“We miners believe it was the 
carelessness by the fire bosses that 
caused the explosions. Also, they 
have not been making any inspec- 
tion during the day for the safety 
of the night shift.. 

“Also, there is favoritism. Some 
friends of the fire bosses work 
safe places. The -rest may work 
in unsafe and uninspected places. 
This happens because the com- 
panies have their own.foremen and 
section bosses doubling as fire 
bosses. 

“Well, these people are paid to 
get coal out, regardless of what it 
costs in lives. You know our in- 
dustry. The Federal Bureau of 


| Mines just announced 1,225 miners 


killed in ’48 in work accidents, 95 


percent of which are preventable. 
Sixty-eight thousand were injured. 

“The coal companies aren't -go- 
ing to look out for us. We have 


West Virginia “safety” strike as 


Administration? At that time they claimed there was a “crisis” in the 
coal industry. | 

True, there is a crisis in the industry, but it’s a crisis of the 
miners, not the operators. These “gentlemen” are making no secret 
of their determination to go after the miners again with the aid of 
the Truman administration. 

This was clearly revealed Feb. 3 when Senator Wayne Morse, 
the “liberal” Republican from Oregon, was asked during the hear- 
ings on the new labor bill to cite a specific emergency in which the’ 
President might have to decide whether to try for an injunction. — 
Morse answered in one word: “Coal.”  ,_ : | 

® ° ~ Lo 

CONSIDER THE FACTS: Here is an industty that killed 1.225 
and wounded 68,000 men last year, as it has for dacades. It is making 
the greatest profits in its history. Despite an anticipated 10 percent 
decrease in 1949 production, it sees big profits d4head. Its workers 
are in a critical state. But the elected representatives of the people 
are considering action—not against the guilty operators but against 
their victims, the miners. 7 | 

The victims are not only the 350,000 miners. Coal continues 
to be the basic energy source on which the whole economy of the 
country and everybody's job depends. To continue to eatrust this 
iudustry to the present bankers who control it endangers the whole 


economy. 


a * 2 « 


NOW IS THE TIME for miners to speak out quickly for what 
they voted for in the last election: Immediate repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law and re-enactment of the Wagner Act without dmend- 
ments. This is the time to demand federal enforcement of the mine 
safety code and to speak out on the basic demands: Six hour day— 


Managing Editor, Walter LowenfelsPhila. Pe 5-1674, to look out for ourselves.” | five day week—no reduction in take-home pay. 
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Negro History | — 
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Turn to the Magazine Section for 
Special Articles and Features 
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Chinese Liberation Army. Men an d women such as these patrol and 
police liberated areas and attack Kuo mintang armies from the rear. 
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| CHINESE PARTISANS, two members of the millions of armed 
workers and peasants who form part of the armed forces supporting the 
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Exploitation: Ohio Style 


OHIO 


The pay That Steel Owns 


LORAIN, O.- “Good jobs available at National Tube” 
ads all over the country have failed to mention that a place 
to live does not go along with the jobs offered by the U.S. 


Steel Corp. subsidiary. 


Lorains housing problem,® 


increasing steadily over the 
past five years, has reached 
the stage where national hous- 
ing authorities are considering 
it the worst in the entire coun- 
try. : . 
| ‘Uhbelievable stories of 50 and 
60, persons living in an 8-room 
house with only one bathroom .. . 
of families being separated, living 
in three or four different rooms. 
. Of men sleeping in cars... of 
children living in dampened base- 
ments—these are the conditions 
that prevail. 

The more ordinary discomforts 
of living for years with in-laws, of 
“batching” until a house can be 
found, of crowding into two or 
three rooms when five or six are 
needed—these conditions are so 
commonplace that only the vic- 
tims of Lorain’s housing plight are 


aware of them. 
* 


WORST of all, nothing is being 
done to help get more housing for 
the steelworkers. The spokesmen 
for the building and real estate 
people call it “growing pains” and 
imply. that there is nothing to do 
about -it. 

An Ohio Supreme Court deci- 
sion prevents the construction of 
any federal low-cost housing in the 
state. 


But the real culprit is the Na-. 


tional Tube Co. While planning 
years. ahead for construction of new 


coke ovens, bessemers and pipe 


mills, # has no concern over the 
needs of the men it is bringing here 
to build and run these enlarged 
facilities. 

-In the past, National Tube, 
through the Chamber of Com- 
merce, opposed federal housing. 
when it was possible to get it. It 


F EUDAL LORD Sitente F. 
Fairless, president of U. S. Steel, 
owner of the National Tube Co., 
does not live in Lorain but he has 
the same position and power as a 
feudal ruler. ‘The entire commu- 
nity s economy is dominated by the 
powerful corporation. 


A PROGRAM 
‘FOR ACTION 


LORAIN, O.—The Communist 
Party of Lorain has issued a call 
for action to unionists, small busi+|. 
nessmen and merchants, women, 
the Negro and Puerto Rican work- 
ers, veterans, youth, professionals 
and white collar workérs for the}: 
purpose of ending up the housing 
scandal in city. 

The greatest need is for low cost 


was only when steel company of-|family housing, both to rent and 


ficials, realized their tumover in 
hiring was 98 percnt, that their 
policy was costing them money, 
that they became interested in the 
problem. - 


Their solution was the barracks |do 


for their workers and $12,000 and 
up’ homes for their executives. 
* 

TEE BARRACKS were built by 
the steel company and leased to a 
dummy organization, the Lorain 
Management Co. - Workers are 
charged $6 per week for a bed in 
a room about eight feet square, 
two men to a room. 

The original building permits 
show that the contract price for 


the barracks was $71,250 each. | 


At $12 per week per room, and 
) 44 rooms per barracks, the com- 

_ pany will gross about $27,000 per 
year. | 7 

The new “big shot” allotment is 
all fixed up to take care of the fair- 
haired boys. The first news that|are 
family housing, both rental and 
mortgage, was being planned came 
to workers in a department of the 
pipe mill where the men were 
given questionnaires on their hous- 
ing needs. 

Disappointment followed the 
next day when they were informed 
that it was all a mistake—the forms 
were meant only for foremen and 
executives. 

The $12,000 homes out by the; 
river are the result. 


Labor Has Voice 
COLUMBUS, Ohio.—Chairmen 
of the labor committees in the 
Senate and the House are from 
the. organized Jabor movement. 
The House labor committee head 
is Ed Witmer, D., a member of 
the’ Typographical Union, and the 
Senate committee is led by Orval} 
E. Whitacre, (D\ a member of the 
barbers’ union. Both are from 


| 


to buy. 

The National Tube Co. respon-' 
sible for this appalling disgrace, 
does not intend to lift a finger in 
bringing about a solution. Neither 

private real estate builders. 
We must band together to de- 


‘mand that the city government im- 


mediately construct emergency 
housing, leasing unused buildings 
and converting them into apart- 
ments, and by waging a campaign 


put present homes into livable con- 
dition. 

The city health department 
should condemn the National Tube 
Co. for creating a health hazard 
and the company should be forced 
through city legislation to pay the 
city an adequate sum for emer- 
gency housing. 

A municipal 


rent ordinance 


| 
should be enacted whereby the 


rentals for the company barracks | 
slashed to a reasonable figure. 


A two-fold legislative drive must| 
be started in behalf of public | 
housing. 

Municipal delegations, drawing 
from all organizations with the 
steel workers, taking the lead,} 
should send delegations to Wash- 
ington and Columbus. 


President Truman and Congress 
must be told to pass public hous- 
ing legislation that will answer 
Lorain’s needs. 


Governor Eausche and the Gen- 
eral Assembly must be told to 
chance the present law in order 
that federal funds can be used for 


public housing. 


Has Pension Plan — 

COLUMBUS, Ohio.—Old age 
pensions would range between $50 
and. $75 a m@nth under a measure 
introduced }yy Representative Wil- 


Stark county, (ts oie ety 


liatn D.*Dor.ovan of Toledo. 


to force large property owners to|/ 


Hraud. 


Tube Company May - 
Bring Tax Crash 


LORAIN, O.—If ‘the National 
Tube Co. of Lorain wins its tax 
suit now heading for the higher 
courts, this county will be thrown 
into bankruptcy. 

Taking advantage of a conspir- 


several years. 


percent as in the case of real, 


B’nai B'rith 
Insults Vets 
At Hospital 


CLEVELAND, O.—Hospitalized 
veterans at the Crile VA hospital 
were “treated” to a minstrel show 
by the Bnai B’rith of the swanky 
i Temple on the Heights that reeked 
with insults to the Negro people. © 

The audience, one-third of 
which was Negro, watched the 
well-fed, meticulously-dressed busi- 
ness and professional men cavort 
in the sterotyped rags, black face 
and “lazy” | a of the minstrel 
routine. 

The sfinenene, had they heard 
some of the audiences comment, 
would have been startled to learn 
'that their mockery of the Negro} 
people aroused chauvinistic com- 
ment not only against the Negroes 
| but the Jews. 


One Negro patient, asked what 
he thought of the “show” shrugged 


his shoulders and said: “They even 
pour it on us in the hospital.” 


To make matters even worse, 
the master of ceremonies delivered 
a short speech at the conclusion 


out of our black skins” and become 
members of the community again, 


THE OHIO 
PRESS 


THE LIE 


usual manner of cheap sensational- 
ism, carried an article charging 
‘that fake divorces were easy to ob- 


Cuyahoga County. 
THE TRUTH 


The executive~committee of the 
Cleveland Bar Association, inves- 


county prosecutor investigate _ for 
‘possible violation of criminal stat- 
utes by Press reporters on the clear 
showing that fraud had been com- 
mitted. The Cuyahoga Bar Asso- 
ciation committee proposed that 
Press reporter Leonard Hammer be 
indicted for falsifying a public 
proceeding, that Louis Seltzer, edi- 
tor of the Press be cited for con- 
tempt and that Hammer be charg- | 
ed with unauthorized practice of | 
law.. Meanwhile, Common Pleas 
Judge Silbert was preparing con-' 
tempt citations against Hammer, 
Richard R. Campbell, make-up edi- 
tor of the Press, and his wife, Mrs. 
Florence M. Campbell, who were 
actually div orced in _ te Press| 


acy between’ the state legislature | | rg 
and the Ohio Supreme Court, the | fagage 2 
corporation is seeking to cut its| Bae. 4 
taxes approximately in half and to| fag. 7 
have refunds made fof a | period of | ace 


The suit is an attempt to classify | 
|mill property as personal instead | Be 
of real. The legislature enacted a| f7 
law assessing personal taxes on a| hag 
50 percent valuation instead of 100) Fw & 


Schools and welfare institutions | f 3339 
will have to close their doors if | jg 
National Tube is successful. The |} 
corporation is the largest taxpayer | 


to the effect that “now we can step. 


tain in common pleas court in 


tigating the case, proposed that the} 


LORAIN, O.—Production 


WORKERS LEADER Gus Hall, 
state chairman of the Communist 
Party, was one of the founders of 
the steel workers’ union in Toledo. 


Long a target for the wrath of the 


steel trust, he is on trial with other 
‘national Communist leaders be- 
cause of his building of unions and 
his contention that the workers— 
not Wall Street—should own the 
mills, mines and factories. 


STEEL WAGE 


HIKE SOUGHT 


LORAIN, O.—The enormous 
$34 and a half million net profit 
raked in by the U. S. Steel Corp., 
of which Lorain’s National Tube 
Co. is a subsidiary, came out of a 
cut in the real wages of the steel 
workers. 
| This was the explanation of the 
Communist Party of Lorain in a 
statement pointing out, that the 
‘steelworkers’ pay check is worth 
an average of $10.94 less a week 


while the men in the mill have} 


been driven to produce more in 40 
hours today than they did in 48 
hours during the war. 

United militant struggle by the 


‘tl! workers can bring for them more 


of a share in what they produce, 


the Lorain Communists said. The 


union, it urged, should campaign 


| for! 


Substantial wage imcreases not 
only to meet the high cost of liv- 


The Cleveland Press, with its ‘ing but also to improve living 


standards generally. 


A 30-hour week with pay equal 
to 40 hours. 


+ Pensions for all steel workers. 


Establishments of upgrading in 
all departments with openings for 


| Negroes and members of other 


minority groups; job training for 
skilled trades for these groups. 

An end of the speed-up with the 
union demanding consideration for 
the health and safety of its mem- 
bers. 

The winning of the most imme- 
diate wage and security demands 
of the steelworkers will depend, 


workers at National Tube Co., 


the U.S. Steel subsidiary here, are beginning to find the 
answer to wage-culting and speed-up policies of the company 
—they just don’t work so hard. 


-COMMUNIST 


® The butt mill and shipping 


departments have shown. the 
best organized and most ef- 


met fective resistance to company. 
ee tactics. 


Other production de-' 
partments are. beginning to 


ae oe talk about the same method 
fe jiof settling their own prob- 
E Nilems. 


The wage-cutting and speed-up 
have been forced upon produc- 
tion workers by the refusal 


4\of the company to give a raise to 


workers that are technically under 


cage §=. 4/a bonus or incentive setup. 


The hourly guaranteed wages 


Bihave gone up, but the take-home 


pay has remained the same, in 
many cases since 1942, because 
the bonus rates have been ° ‘washed 
out.” 

A wage cut in relation to the 
rest of the workers has been the 


result. 
* 


SPEEDUP has come about as 
the company has attempted to dic- 
tate entirely what the new incen- 
tive rates must be. In order to 
make any incentive earnings work- 
ers have been forced to turn out 
more than before. 

Of course it didn’t take long to 
figure out that the company was 
wanting “incentive work without 
incentive pay.” So the butt mill hot 
end workers said “no incentive 
work without incentive pay.” For 
about two months there has not 
been any incentive work. 


A rank and file revolt dropped 
‘production about 30 percent with 
the company losing about 5,000 to 
6,000 buttweld pipe a day per mill 
in five butt mills. 

~ 

UNION OFFICIALS are mixed 
in their reaction to the slowdown, 
some of them talking big in sup- 
port of the workers while doing 
very little. 

As a result, the company has 
been able to convince some of the 
workers to go back to full produc- 
tion. Only support by a wider ar- 
ray of a can win a bet- 
ter deal for the butt mill workers 
and others as well. 


Ohio Pastor Set 


Civil Rights Goal 


COLUMBUS, O.—More than 
2,000 ministers, representing 20 
denominations. met under the 
sponsorship of the Ohio Council of 
Churches and approved a civil 
rights program. 

The resolution set forth five 
points: Elimination of segregatio 
denial of federal grants- “in-aid 
where discrimination is practiced, 
legislation against discrimination in 
the District of Columbia, state and 
national FEPC legislation, and a 
church eruptions program. 


Steel Profits Swell 


LORAIN, O.—The tremendous 
profits of the U. S. Steel Corp., 
during the past year has led to a 
decision by the board of directors 
to give each stockholder three 
shares for each single share. 


the Communist Party asserted, on BE 


the initiative of the rank and file 


{and especially the most progres- 


sive. workers and leaders. 


Seek Repealer 


COLUMBUS, O.—The Ohio 
|Federation of Labor-and the Ohio 
Industrial Union Council - have 
joined in demanding that the state 
legislature repeal the Ferguson Act 


- {which prohibits strikes by public | 
“4” Hertployes, 


Address all editorial material, 
advertisements and “ subscriptions 
for the Ohio Edition of The Worker 
to Room 203, 1426 W. 3rd St., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Telephone: MAin 9454. 


| Editor: Ebner O. Fehihaber,’ 
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Nix Rightwing 
Gag Attempt 


By Jean Krchmarek 
N INCIDENT in a recent Cleveland picket line only 


goes to prove how non-essential is a parade of police- 
men to “protect” law and order. The picket line at the 
Federal Building in defense of the twelve, held at the 
height of a furious snow storm, was the most spirited and 
enthusiastic demonstration of the recent period. Striking 


feature was the conspicious absence of Cleveland's Finest. 

The mystery was solved when Joe dropped out of the picket 
line for a few minutes and walked across the street to the cozy 
. warmth of a drug store. There, comfortably parked, were 25 cops. 

When questioned as to why the concentration, one of them 
volunteered, “Picket line across the street.” 

“But how can you keep peace and order in here?” Joe wanted 
to know. : 

“Oh, that’s easy,” replied the Law. “We just send a man across 
the street every 10 minutes to look around.” Stomping his feet 

and blowing on his hands, the Law regarded the blizzard baletully. 
“The hell with it,” said he. 

© * . 
| THE AFL federal union at Interlake Iron Co., in Toledo, has 
for years been ruled by a “lily white” leadership in a shop of 800 
workers, predominantly Negro. | 

In this last election, however, Tom Sneed, running for Sgt.-at- 
arms narrowly. missed election by four votes, while Alonzo Porter, 
running for executive council, missed by a mere 14: This is the 
first. time in the union’s history that Negro members have rolled up 
such an impressive following. 

| ° * . 

CONGRATULATIONS i0 Joe Szabo and Julius Cincar, Jead- 
ers among the: Hungarian-Americans, who recently celebrated their 
SOth birthdays with families and friends at a dinner at the East 
Side Hungarian Hall in Cleveland. The occasion was marked by 
warm and affectionate tributes to these men who have worked so 
devotedly in their long association with the progressive movement. 
Many happy returns! | | 

* . 2 

FROM TOLEDO comes an inside tip on how to become a 
bank director. All you have to do is work hard, save your money, 
and pick the right grandfather. The Toledo Blade reports that 
the Spitzer-Rorick Trust & Savings Bank recently elected two 25- 
year old grandsons of the founder to the board of directors. Alas 
for Horatio Alger. 

| « . * 

ON THE same day the Amalgamated Clothing Workers in 
Cleveland, headed by Byrl Peppercorn, announced the start of a 
drive to organize the retail clerks, there was another. announcement 
from the union at its international headquarters in New York. 

This was to the effect that the Amalgamated had decided not 
to ask for a fourth tound wage boost because of “unemployment 
and the recent drop in the cost of living.” Pay raises, the union 
decided, are “unwise.” : 

That's hardly a program that will bring the retail workers into 


the union fold. 
/ Ps . * 


BALLAD OF THE SELECT JURY 
He’s a well-selected jurist, 

He’s an intellectual purist; 

He’s a scorner of the babble 

Of the unsagacious. ralyble. 


His judgement’s most impartial, 
He’s a friend of Mr. Marshall; 
His verdict is not swayable 

By hunger or debts payable. 


He likes to do things legally, 
He must insist on q.e.d., 

For he’s a mémber of .the board 
Of I. G. Farben Industrie. 


He’s thoroughly unpregssliced, 
He’s rich as Ali Kahn, . 


And he'll pronounce yoy guilty if 
You're not a Harvard Maa. 


* 


Class Justice 


In Traffic Court 
CLEVELAND, O.— The arro- 


gance of the top clique that runs 


the steel trust was illustrated here 
when a Republic Steel official, Wil- 
liam T. Adams, was brought be- 
fore Traffic Judge Edward F. 
Feighan. | | 

Driving for seven years in Ohio, 
Adams refused during that time to 
buy a license. He also refused to 
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purchase Ohio license plates. 
Judge Feighan was quick to 
make things easy for Adams. He 
dropped the license plate charge 
and handed out the small fine of 
$5 for the lack of a driver's li- 


Close Jet Plant 


TOLEDO, O.—The twenty mil- 
lion dollar turbojet engine plant of 
the Packard Motor Co. has closed 
down here with 475 engineers and 
technicians losing their jobs. 


DAYTON, O.—Shop workers at 
the Frigidaire plant here have re- 
buked the efforts of company- 
dominated right wingers to expel 
from Loca) 801 of the UE-CIO 


two of the staunchest fighters 
against the corporation. 

The tw% are Pearl Hupman, 
formerly a worker in the shop and 
now an mternational representa- 
tive, and her husband, Melvin 
Hupman, a Frigidaire committee- 
man. 

The right wingers selected an 
unconstitutional provision they 
had set up to attack the Hupmans. 
This was to the effect that per- 
mission had to be obtained from 
the executive board to distribute 
non-organizational material. 

The Hupmans were accused on 
the basis of their distribution at 
the shép gate of material sup- 
porting Henry A. Wallace for pres- 
ident... 

A trial committee was set up 
and brought forth a recommenda- 
tion that the Hupmans be pro- 
hibited from holding office in the 
union for ‘two years. This ma- 
neuver was aimed at the popular- 
ity of the couple with the rank 
and file. | 

The executive board went fur- 
ther. It overruled the trial com- 
mittee and recommended expul- 
sion. 

But at the general membership 
meeting the workers rejected both 
proposals. With the declaration 
that the Hupmans had a right to 
expres’ their opinion, the member- 
ship tossed the recommendations 
in the waste basket. 

Thére was particularly strong 
suppot by the Negro workers for 
the Nupmans, and the depart- 
ment represented by Melvin Hup- 
man timed out in full force to de- 
fend -their committeeman. 


elephant. . 
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CIRCUS IS HERE-—That annual favorite, the Al Sirat Grotto 
circus, starts a two week's engagement at the Cleveland Auditorium 
this Monday. Patricia Scott is shown with 


“Blanch,” an 80-year-old 


The ‘Record’ of 
Gosser’s Buddies 


TOLEDO, O.—A shop correspondent has written the following - 
account of the situation at the Spicer Manufacturing Co. plant at To- 
ledo where Richard Gosser, international vice president of the UAW- 
CIO, is attempting to dominate the election of officers: 

“The Spicer unit is again beinz©® 


told that the way to saye the union 
is to vote for Gosser candidates, 
specially Bob (Used Car) Thomas 
and the majority of the committee 
have _been _Gosser stooges - and 
through their influence the union 
at Spicer has been going backward 


steadily for the past four or five 
years. - 

“Take, for example, the records 
of these men. Ralph Masen, a pal 
of Gosser, was the chairman. As 
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soon as he was defeated he went 


REPORT 


from the freedom front 


HEAR: 


.... GUS HALL 


One of the 12 “Apostles” 


.... ARNOLD JOHNSON 


National Communist Leader 


CHARLES RUTHENBERG BANQUET 
SUNDAY, FEB. 13 — 6 P.M. 


SLOVENIAN HOME 
6409-11 St. Clair, Cleveland, Ohio 


OHIO'S 40,000 COUNTERATTACK 


~~ 
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to work for the company and now 
is a spy tor Bob Haynes, the works 
manager. | 

“Another, Clarence Zeller, had 
the gall to tell the union to go to 
hell while he was a commfitteeman, 
and he also went over to Haynes. 
It is now rumored that he wants 
on the committee again since he 
got let out of supervision. 

“Bill Ankenbrandt was defeated 
last year simply because the peo- 
ple who have to work at the ma- 
chines got sick and tired of hav- 
ing him spend his time in the 
Golden Bar, a favorite drinking 
spot for the Gosser gang. 

“Or take Ted Parkins. He was 
defeated for the very same rea- 
sons. 

“Then there was Earl Ordway, 
who helped put the axe to Els- 
worth Kramer who was fighting 
{or the men in the shop. sser . 
rewarded him with a political job 
at the courthouse. Prior to that 
Ordway held a soft job with the 
company as gas rationing secre- 
tary. 

“Or Thomas himself. He even 
gets paid when he isnt at work 
and spends most of his time selling 


used cars. His income at Spicer 


was well at the top, and he re- - 


ceived a fat check of $188 for a 
trumped. up investigation in De- 
partment 22A. 

“Another Gosser crony, Jim 
Rosenberger, spent most of his 
time selling real estate while he 
was a committeeman. 

“Then there is Brumfield who 


‘owns a big vegetable market and . 


apparently is trying to follow in 
the business footsteps of Gosser 
and his hardware store.” 

“To follow individuals like this — 
can mean only more backward 
steps for the union.” 


¥ 
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SOME FUTURE GIANTS lend an eager ear to farm director Carl Hubbel] (fourth from left as 
if you didn’t know!) as he hands out valuable pitching advice at the club’s baseball school in Sanford, 
Florida. Of the 335 kids who flocked for tryouts, 125 have pitching ambitions. Well, they’re getting it 
from one of the greatest lefthanders baseball ever produced, old longpants himself. 


~ Slykhuis May Wind Up 
Top Visiting Trackster 


Not one of the visiting Swedes, but a dashing Dutchman named Willy Slykhuis 


3 


In This 


Corn CT wee 


By Bill Mardo 


| 


today bids fair to become the foreign sensation of the track season. He's already done quite | 
well for himself in a mere month on these shores. He has run the mile four times, finish-_ 


Tribe’s Ruel Rates 


_ As Player’s Ace 


-Haro'd (Muddy) Ruel, who has held various jobs in 


baseball during the past 34 years, has a ‘new one that prom- | 

ises to be easier than all the rest. 

diamond's most popular figures, is *———— 
director for the |? ::j¢es@e 


assistant farm 
ehampion Cleveland Indians. 


“It's a longer-title than my Jast ? 
ob,” said the 53-year-old Ruel, 


‘but that’s about all.” 


Ruel was bullpen coach for the | gtrtz 
Indians last season and prior to | jem 
Louis | 3 


the St. 
previous 


hat managed 
rowns. ‘His 


job 


Yankees, Red:Sox, Senators, Tigers, 
Browns and White Sox. 

His new job will take him to 
{arianna, Fla., next month, where 
e and farm director Hank Green- 

berg will supervise several hun- 
dred players in the Indians’ minor 
league organization. 

“My new job promises to be in- 
teresting. I like the idea of work- 
ing with young players and help- 
ing them climb the ladder.” 

Ruel, as modest as he is efficient, 
a over his 1948 job lightly 

ut Cleveland manager Lou Bou- 
dreau doesn’t. 


“I won't say where we'll finish 
in 1949,” said Boudreau, “but I 
will say that without Ruel and 
McKechnie we would not have 
won the pennant and the world 
championship in 1948.” 

WITH A MAXIMUM of hard 
work and a minimum of publicity, 
the soft-spoken Ruel lent consider- 
able help to such pitching promi- 
nents as Gene Bearden, Steve Gro- 
mex, Bob Lemon, Satchel Paige 
and Sam Zo®&lak. He even helped 
remedy a ficlding flaw which 
threatened to keep third baseman 
Al Rosen in the minors indefinitely. 

When Ruel is confronted with 
this evid->cs. he brushes it off. 

_ “All are fine ballplayers who 


in- |; 
eluded an executive post in Com- |® jaa 
uissioner A. B. Chandler's office, |i 
a of the Chicago White Sox |: 
and 17 seasons as catcher for the |:§ 


Muddy, one of the 


"es *.*,* > “ * 


-* 


Al Rosen Sam Zoldak 


benefited from _ instruction,” he 
said. “They deserve the credit.” 

During his 34 years in baseball, 
Ruel has been cited for only one 
“fault’—gentility. 

“Muddy ‘was too nice for his 
own good,” said a Brownie player 
after Ruel was released. 


“I don’t see any point in being 
gruff,’ Muddy maintains. “I think 
you can get more out of a ball- 
player if you treat him like a hu- 
man being than if you treat him 
like a work horse.” 


Rickey Calls Pro 
Grid War Foolish 

LANCASTER, Pa., Feb. 9 (UP). 
—Branch Rickey, president of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, today described 
as “silly” the cold war between 
the National Football League and 
the. All-America Conference. 

“It is so foolish and so Strange,” 
Rickey said during a press inter- 
view on the gloomy professional 
football picture. “There should 


be two leagues,” he added, | 


‘ing second thrice and first once. 
| : 
‘And now comes the Baxter mile, 


‘which Saturday features the New 
'York A. C. games, and Whirling 
Willy finds himself in the favor- 


ites role. The Baxter, incidentally, | 
shas never been won by a visitor. 


In the pre-season plaudits, Willy | 
-hardly came in for a mention. All. 
.of the talk centered around the. 
‘invading Swedes, such as Ingyar | 


| Bengtsson. 


But in the Wanamaker Mile at) 


‘New York, when the real show- | 
‘down caine, it was Slykhuis who. 


Mime —§ was at the tape with Wisconsin's 


brilliant Don Gehrmann. True, 
Gehrmann won the race, but the 
Dutchman was so close behind 


Bengtsson will be Slykhuis’ chief 


se ef opposition Saturday, but the un- 


fortunate Swede holds little hopes 
for victorv. The same toothache 
which mad him a trotting last in 
the Wanamaker Mile plagues him 
this week. Actually, the teeth are 
no longer there. -But the penicil- 
lin used by the dentist still slows 
Bengtsson down, and most track 
authorities insist he'll be far from 
peak shape for at least three more 
weeks. 


Ehrik Ahlden, Bengtsson’s team- 
mate from Sweden, is favored to 
win the two-mile, however, espe- 
cially since Belgium’s Gaston Rieff 
pulled out of the race because of 
foot blisters he suffered at Boston. 


Rieff lost a shoe during the two- 
mile at Boston and ren the last 350 
yards without it. He decided to 
pull out of the meet this week in 
order to be in shape for his main 
goal, the National AAU three-mile 
championship. 

As for our own tracksters, the 
most consistent American winner 
is once again the great Harrison 
Dillard. The former’ Baldwin 
Wallace ace is skimming the 
hurdles in his old unbeatable com- 
bination of beautiful symmetry 


He has chosen to return to his 
specialty despite his sprint victory 
in the Olympics, 


pa. that both were timed exactly the' 

me | Same—4:09.5, the fastest of the | 

[= = current indoor season. 

e | Last week, without the need to, 

k 2;contend with Gehrmann, Slvkhuis 

E@. | easily won the Hunter Mile at Bos- 
p¢|ton in 4:12.4. 


going over and deadly sprint kick. | 


| 


MORGAN’S FIVE TOP LIGHTWEIGHTS >< 


OUR BULL SESSIONS with ‘Dumb’ Dan Morgan 
are evidently well worth the space. Mailbag sentiment 


says so. Truth is, a scribe gets as many kicks sitting down 
and collecting Daniel’s dope as the reader does scanning the Mor- 
gan lines of type. About time, then, to spread the joy with 
‘Worker’ devotees. To date, all our Morgan columns have run in 
the Daily Worker only. (So. if you discover the old boy is worth 
listening to, well, just addea reason to make your Sunday reading 
habits a Daily one, hm?) — | 


boxing’s most famous octegenarian, 73 
manager of three world’s cham- 
pions, owner of a delightful wit, 
and more worthy of the label 
“expert” than most men who-ve 
seen half of what Morgan’s sven 
in the ring and who pretend to 
know exactly twice as much. 

Of late, Dan's pre-fite quotes 
have become the rage of metro- 
politan sports pages. The ex- 
planation is simple. Dan's on a 
real tear. He touted Jersey Joe 
Walcott before the first Louis | 
fight, picked Zale over Graziano IKE WILLIAMS 
in that third brawl, and selected : 
Sandy Saddler to take Willie Pep’s title last October. All of them 
were heavy underdogs. Most recently Morgan came by way of a 
new gold wristwatch when the New York Boxing Writers honored 
him for “long and meritorious service in the cause of boxing.” 

On that dais with Dan the night he was honored also sat Ike 

Williams, lightweight champion and the scribes’ choice for “Fighter 
Of the Year.” In future, “Worker columns we'll let the impish side 
of Morgan take over. For the nonce, his pearls. of wisdom deal 
with the aforementioned Williams, whom Dan esteems so highly. 


‘Sitting up at 20th Century Sporting Club, Morgan paid Trenton Ike 


the supreme compliment by ranking him among the five greatest 
lightweights he ever saw. And remember, Dan’s been seeing things 
fistic since before the turn of the century. 

* 


IKE’S IN GOOD COMPANY 


“IKE WILLIAMS is as great as any lightweight that ever 
lived,” Morgan began. “I wor't call him THE single greatest — 
but he’s as good as the four best I ever watched.” 

Morgan’s five supreme lightweights include Williams, Joe Gans, 
Benny Leonard, Kid Lavigne and Frank Erne. Champions all. 
Lavigne flattened Dick Burge at London in 1896 to cop the 135- 
pound title. Erne took it from him in a-20-round decision at Buffalo 
in 1899. Gans belted out Erne in one round at Fort Erie, Canada, 
in 1902. The breathtaking Leonard came along much later, in 1917, 
to assume the throne from Freddie Welsh, ‘etherizing him in nine at 
New York’s Manhattan Casino. Not caring to predict what the 
future holds for the modern mister Williams, let us note that thus 
far Leonard is the only lightweight champion to retire in possession 
of his title. 

NOW BACK to Morgan's peep-hole analysis of each in his 
All-Star lightweight parade: 

“Joe Gans fought flatfooted, could hit inside a lead or over it. 
He countered and feinted beautifully. And Gans was always set 


to punch. 
“Williams is as tall as Gans was, rips short punches to the 


body, blocks well, and crosses rights with plenty of effect. Ike is 
very strorig and game. There's no lightweight living who can lick 
him. He has everything.” 

How does Morgan compare them as punchers? 


“Gans was a shorter hitter than Ike, and he picked his spots 
better. Joe would often wait round after round for one punch. He 
didn’t throw as many as Yke does, but he was more accurate. 
Williams will punch more often, throwing a lot to the body and 
then switching his attack upstairs. For comparative power, how- 
ever, I'd say Gans and Williams hit equally hard. 

“Kid Lavigne was a short-armed rusher. He’d come tearing in, 
smother a guy, and then belt him with those quick clubbing short 
punches. 

“Frank Erne, who beat the Kid, was a beautiful boxer, could 
make all the moves and knew his way around the ring like a charm. 
Erne was what Id call a punishing puncher. 

“Benny Leonard would move in and out. Step in, hit you, and 
step back again before you could counter. The Leonard of 1917 
was magnificent. That year he kayoed the great featherweight 
Johnny Kilbane, flattened Freddie Welsh for the lightweight title, 


and knocked out seven of the other best lightweights around.” 


ANY NAYS IN THE HOUSE? 


MORGAN LEANED BACK in his well-worn chair at 20th’s 
publicity office. “You know, people are always asking me about 
Gans and Leonard.” The ring’s boldest prognosticator chuckled. 
“That one I'd never pick. Gans against Leonard? Even up.” 

Any oldtimers care to argue about that? Or about Morgan’s 


list of the all time lightweight greats? Send it along and this space 


is yours. If it’s real provocative, we'll get Morgan back in here te 
debate it out. A very rare privilege, we'll have you know. 


—~ 
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dit ‘on Winter, Fast, Winston 
At Rally on Feb. 27 


—See Page 1-A 
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ASK 30¢ PAY HIKE 


—— See Page 2A 
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Michigan Man-in-Street Asks 
Truman-Stalin Meet for Peace 


By William Allan 


DETROIT. — More dies fifty Michigan citizens told the Michigan 
Worker that President Truman should meet with Soviet Premier Joseph 
Stalin to strengthen peace in the world, no matter when or where the meet- 


ing takes place. Shop workers in Ford and Flint, 
Negroes on Hastings St.; students registering at 
University. of Michigan; a judge, labor leaders, 
an office girl, ministers, an editor, all said “Yes 
to the question: 

“Should Truman meet with Stalin.” 

Inside the F ord Rouge Jobbing Foundry: 

John Baker: “Peace is kept in our family by 
talking and understanding. Truman and Stalin 
Should meet.’ 


“  Fullard McKinley: “Yes, a man should talk 


COURT EXCLUDES PROOF 
BY 12 OF JURY BIAS 


—— See Page 4 — 


The Truth 
About the 
Mindszenty 
Case 


—— See Page Bhd 


with someone who offers to talk about peace— 
peace must be found and this is the way.” 

Ed Polk thought that peace talks are so im- 
portant that if Truman is balky about leaving 
American, then the Russians should come here. 

T. Suttles believed that talks should begin at 
once. 

Ernst Buchanan, an ordained minister: “Yes, 
they must get together whether it’s here or any- 


‘XN 


WARD TO SPEAK ON PEACE 


DETROIT. — Dr. Harry F. Ward, Professor- 
emeritus of Union Theological Seminary and vet- 
eran leader of people’s peace movements in the 
United States, will speak on “End the Cold War” 
at the Hotel Tuller here on Wed., Feb. 16, 8 p.m. 

Tickets for the meeting at $1 can be secured 
from Esther Carson, Couwil 


OR 5243, or at the door. 
v | J 


where else—let fhem meet.” 

Arthur Cavill and D "Angelo, two other 
foundry workers thought thai if the place is a 
controversial issue, then Stalin and Truman 
should meet halfway. 

The Ford Rouge News, published by the 
Ford Motor Co. also had a poll. Some of the 
comments by Ford workers in their columns 
were: 

Carl Eversole: “I don’t look for the cold war 
with Russia to change into real fighting — and 
that’s a pretty good prospect.” 

John Heiman: “Russia doesn't want war any 
more than we do.” 

Jessie Henderson: “. . . We wont get in a 
‘hot war with Russia and that in itself makes 
me say it will be a good year.” 


6e 


Judge Patric H. OBrien: “T am very disap- 
pointed that Premier Stalin couldn’ t come here.” 

Rev. Charles A. Hill: “If Truman is sincere 
he should suggest a place to meet. Because the 
cause of peace is so important, let not a place to 
meet stand in the way.’ 

Paul Gates, financial secretary, UAW Local 


‘154; “They should get together under any cit 


/ 


secretary, at 


cumstances, there should be no question about it.” 

Olga Zenchuk, packinghouse worker: “The 
Soviet Union asks for peace and gets no for an 
answer. We should tell Truman to meet. The 
people want it.” . | 

W. McFarlane, financial secretary, UAW 
Local 2: “That meeting would be a step in the 
right direction.” 

Frank Danowski, president Plymouth Local 
51, UAW: “When you get away from the State 
Department warmongers you have a chance to 
strengthen peace. Meetings of our country’s lead- 
ers with the Soviet Union bore that out. Re- 
member Stalin and Roosevelt worked things out.” 

‘Ruth Poulson, office worker: “It’s to the ever- 
lasting shame of Truman as spokesman forthe 
American people that he refuses to meet Stalin 
on the peace issue which is closer to American 
hearts than anything else. We have to tell him 
how the people feel and do it quick.” 

* 
Detroit editor, 


Collins George, Pittsburgh 


- Courier, said that the cause of peace would be 


aided if the USSR, France, England anc the 
USA would come together. 

Mayor Eugene Van Antwerp of Detroit said 
that he had nothing to say as the issue of peace 
“didn’t come within his orbit.” 

UAW president Walter P. Reuther answered: 


“No comment.” 
| * 


In Ann Arbor, at the University of Michigan, 
president Alexander Ruthven said: “I would be 
in favor of any talks looking toward peace be-. 
tween the Russians and the citizens of the United 


‘States.” 


Ann Arbor students: 

Hy Bershad: “A Stalin-Truman meeting would 
be a wonderful thing for the cause of world 
peace. 

Edwin Freeman: “The cause of world peace is 
too important to be abandoned lightly. I favor 
an immediate meeting between the two to help 
further the cause of peace and end the cold war.” 

Ann Arbor townspeople: 

Barbara Jean Evans: “It's a nice thing if 
Stalin’s health permits him.” 

David Platt: “There’ s no question there will 
have to be a meeting.” 

John Harrison: “Stalin-Truman talk is certain- 


ly an okay idea.” ‘ 


In Flint here were the replies: 

Mike Wolfe, taxi-driver: “It’s hard to = 
all about it, the way the papers print it. I'd favor 
such a meeting. It comes help the world.” 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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_ Winston, Winter Join Fast as 
Speakers at Feb. 27 Meeting 
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~ came in for the Michigan Worker.}_ 
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DETROIT—Henry Winston and 


Carl Winter, two of the 12 in- 


dicted Communist leaders, will ap- 
pear with novelist Howard Fast 
at the Schiller Hall rally on Sun- 


day, Feb. 27, 3\p.m., it was an- 
nounced this week. 


The rally will be held in celebra- 
tion of the first birthday of the 


- Michigan Worker and the 25th an- 


niversary of the Daily Worker. It 
will also commemorate the death 
25 years ago of V. I. Lenin, 


founder of the Socialist Soviet Re- 


publics. 

Winston, national organizational 
secretary of the Communist Party, 
and Winter, its Michigan chair- 


man, will give first hand impres- 


sions of the ‘courtroom battles 
where 11/ Communists and _ their 
storey stemming the attack 
of reaction against the rights of 
all Americans. 


Packing House Local 


Aids Defense of 12 


DETROIT.—Fifty dollars for de- 
fense of the 12 indicted Commu- 
nists was officially appropriated by 
a membership meeting of CIO 
Packinghouse Workers Local 69 
here. | 

Upon request of the Civil 
Rights Congress, Oscar Ws%on, ad- 
ministrator of the local, invited the 
Rev. John Miles to speak. When 
the People’s Church minister had 
explained the threat to all labor 
which is implicit in the rigged 
jury set-up in New York, the 500 
members present agreed unani- 
mously to -provide financial sup- 
port. 


Parley in Flint 


Sets Fast Pace 
For Sub Drive 


DETROIT. — Mabel Mitchell, 
circulation, manager of the Michi- 
gan Worker, is feeling good. Not 
smug, she’s quick to point out, but 
pretty confident. | : 

You see, last week 200 new subs 


At that rate, Michigan will reach 
its new quota of 800 subs by Feb. 
27 over and above the original 
quota of 1,200. Michigan was 
the first district in the nation to 
complete its quota for the Worker. 

That 200 a week is no cinch. 
(It's higher than the weekly aver- 
age during the drive for the 1,200.) 
But something new has been ad- 
ded—and it’s one of the factors 
which explain the happy look on 
Miss Mitchell’s face. 


That's the stepped-up drive for 
subs in Flint, where a very en- 


thusiastic Worker confab was held 


Jast weekend. 4 


At the Flint conference, both 
Communist and non-Communist 
readers of the Michigan Worker 
set out to win laurels for their sub- 
getting ability. Individual GM 
shop workers took it on themselves 
to beat the magnificent sub-get- 
ting pace set by outstanding work- 
ers at Ford Rouge. 


But the sub drive is still going 
very strong at Ford—so the Flint 


oa 
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HENRY WINSTON 


Progressive Party 
To Adopt Program 


__ DETROIT. — Coleman Young, organizational secretary 
of Michigan’s Progressive Party, says the party’s Feb. 26 
convention in Flint will “mark our formal entry into this 


state's political life on a par with ——- 


_ 
ihe old parties.” . e 
iE Tihiring’-to ‘be held all Franklin Is Winner of 


day at 771 Parkland St., Flint-|Ford Letter Contest 


will Jaunch “a new Progressive} DEARBORN. — An announce- 
Party offensive to guarantee that|ment from the Dearborn Section 
the people of Michigan will not be| of the Communist Party reveals 
robbed of the progressive legisla-|that Harold Franklin was winner 
‘tion for which they voted in| of the coveted $25 prize for best 
November,” Young said. _ |letter to the Michigan Worker on 
The youthful Progressive Party) conditions at the Ford plant. 
leader sees action against discrimi-| The winning piece appeared on 
nation as one of the major points; Nov. 14. It exposed Ford man- 
to be worked out in Flint. agement’s failure to up-grade Ne- 
“To date,” he pointed out, “no} gro workers and called for a union 
civil rights legislation has been in-| struggle on this issue. 
iroduced in the Legislature. We 
need a strong FEPC and we need 


, aa 
iets added the Dias: A-t- Cons Harass 


lators will have their licenses with- 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
po oll also stressed the need to Club Sudan 


press Governor Williams for ful- 
fillment of his pledge to scrap the) DDETROIT.—Almost two weeks 


Bonine-Tripp and Hutchinson Acts|after the police raid on Club 
and to come through with an ade-| Sudan, interracial teen age dance 
quate program to meet the hous-|}.1) the cops found the excuse 


ing crisis. ) 
“With so many workers in they had been looking for to prose- 


Michigan being laid off,” Young|cute owner Howard C. Pyle. 
emphasized, “we need immediate} One of the white girls picked 
action for greater unemployment up (all those questioned and pres- 
compensation and higher relief ; 
sured to give up inter-racial so- 


appropriations. ” a ' 
The Feb. 28 convention will cial activity were white) signed bs 
warrant on the basis that she is 


name Progressive Party state can- 
didates for the Spring elections. under age and had not been re- 
quired to show proof of age on 


wliiiad . tering the Sudan. 
UAW Organizer [ies Renee 


Attorney Emest Goodman, rep- 

Step Up FE Rai resenting Pyle, insisted on a jury 
P YP ds when the case came before Re- 

_ DETROIT.-UAW-CIO _ organ-|corder’s Judge Gerald Groat last 
izers are distributing leaflets to|week. Results of the trial were 
members of the FE-CIO in agri-|not available as the Michigan 


cultural implement: plants in II-| Worker went to vress 
linois, Indiana, Jowa and Ken- tama 


— 


™~ 


tucky. The idea is to force FE 
members into the UAW—although 
the FE leadership refuses to com- 
ply with the CIO directive to this 
effect until its regular convention 
can make a democratic decision 
this spring. 


Everybody is asking 
for this book 


TOMORROW’S 
CHINA 


- 


champs have a tough row to hoe. 
And the Worker is the winner in 


both cases. (World famous author, lecturer, 


correspondent ) 
128 Pages — 65c 
Purchased at 


- PROGRESSIVE 
BOOK STORE 


2419 W. GRAND RIVER 


Tell your Polish friends about 


GLOS 
LUDOWY 


by ANNA LOUISE STRONG || 


America’s leading Polish pro- 
gressive weekly with supplement 


Room 7 1 


MICHIGAN 


‘News’ Spews 
New Lies on 
DSR Workers 


DETROIT.—The Detroit News 
has assigned its chief smear agent, 
redbaiter James Sweinhart, to do 
a job in a series of articles throw- 
ing the blame for the present trans- 
portation foulup on the union. 

Sweinhart, one time publicist 
for the Ford: Motor Co. gained 
notoriety last year for a series of 
lying, scurrikeus, inflamatory ar- 
ticles against the Communist 
Party. 

A thousand dollars was placed 
in a Detroit bank by the Michigan 
Communist Party to be given to 
any charity fund if Sweinhart 
would produce facts at that time 
to back up his glaring falsifica- 
tions. Sweinhart never produced 
any factual evidence. 

Now he has begun a series of 
distortions on what is wrong with 
Detroit’s street car and bus system. 

Sweinhart’s diagnosis is that if 
labor relations were improved, 
meaning if the DSR union would 
stop asking for wage increases, 
work longer hours and “sacrifice” 
| for the DSR, then the chaos would 
‘be eliminated. 


He doesn’t tell who was respon-| 


sible for hundreds of street cars be- 
ing sold for scrap, miles of track 
ripped up, and replaced by broken 
down buses bought from the auto 
corporations. Or how service was 
reduced to token service, fares 
were raised from 6 cents to 13 
cents, millions of dollars were 
spent to build huge garages while 
street car barns stood empty after 
the street cars were sold for junk. 
The outlay for purchasing hun- 
dreds of buses that last only sev- 
eral months has run the DSR into 
a deficit. -* nnblic 
Now the DSR Commission pre- 
pares to spend $7,00¢.000 for new 
street cars, when only two years 
ago it sold several hundred for 
scrap. 
_ (Ed. note—another article will 
appear on DSR next week.) 


' 
| 
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Paints, Appliance and Furniture 
at the most reasonable prices 


NATE’S OUTLET 


13606 Fenkell near Schaefer 
Phone VE 8-3020 
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SCOTTY SEZ... 


STALIN THE PEACEMONGER 
wit the whole world agog 
| over the latest moves for 
peace we think it timely to bring 
you some sample opinions on this 
important question. So here we go. 
WHAT DO YOU THINK OF 
STALIN BID FOR PEACE? 
Councilman Oaktree: “Well, if 
there’s to be a meeting it should 
be held in America so Stalin can 
see how well off. our people are. 
Grosse Pointe would be a good 


place.” 
* 


HENRY SNERD II: “Bah, it’s 
a typical Bolshevik device to sub- 
vert American business. Everyone 
knows how much we depend on 


war contracts.” 
> 


GOVERNOR WILLIAMS: “Tm 
a little skeptical of Joseph Stalin. 
It’s hard to trust a man who never 


wears a bowtie.” 
* 


ERNIE HAZEY: “This is a 
Stalinist maneuver to throttle the 
rr-revolution by class collaboration. 
The rr-revolutionary demand of 
Paul Silvers for a slightly better 
escalator clause for auto workers 
has frightened Stalin into seeking 
peace with capitalism. You should 
read Trotzky. 


SLICK LEONARD: “I refuse 
to redbait; however, this may be 
a means of Commie infiltration 
into the caucus I built to oppose 
Reuther and Murray before I left 
it to get a paid position with Mur- 
ray and Reuther. 

* 


MAUL WEBER: “Instead of a 
Truman-Stalin confab what we 
need is a meeting between Tru- 


man and De Gaulle in order that 
labor-management-public councils 
will bring peace in the world. 


* 
POLICE COMMISSIONER 
TOY: “There can be no meeting! 


Neither President Truman = nor 


| Stalin has signed a non-Commu- 


nist affidavit.” 
* 


HARRY S. UNTRUMAN: “I 
can’t be travelling everytime Stalin 
calls as it interferes with my work 
schedule. ‘You'll have to excuse 
me now since I have to get a 
good night’s sleep. Tomorrow I'm 
off to the South Pole with the 
U.S. Navy on a fishing trip. | 


General Repairs 
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Road Service Brake Service 
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GEORGE POSEN 
SERVICE 
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' Jocal and state authorities are mak- 


on file for compensation, Last 
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DETROIT. — UAW Local 2 
at Murray Body voted for a 


30 cent raise in 49 and an 
employer-paid pension plan at its 
membership meeting last week. 
The local, headed by Reutherite 
Lloyd Jones, also proposed that 
an annual minimum wage _ be 
sought in 1949 in order to offset 
effects of looming lay-offs. 

The 30-cent platform was also 
adopted by Bendix Local -9 in 
South Bend. A resolution pointed 
out that this boost is needed to 
restore ‘purchasing power of: the 


men and women in the shops. 
_ Amalgamated Local 205 took 


urray and Bendix 
Auto Locals Pitch in 
- For 30c Pay Drive 


action on another, related aspect 
of the drive for wages and se- 
curity. Its membership meeting 
went on record for the 30-hour 
week at 40-hour pay as a means 
to counteract growing job insecur- 
ity. 

ACTION of these locals follows 
the stand taken by Plymouth Local 
51, which is emphasized in the 
local’s current issue of Beacon. An 
editorial exposes management's 
claim of inability to pay and 
asserts: 

“Unless we get aii to the fight- 
ing spirit of 1937 we will be in no 
position to defend the living stand- 


ee ee - 
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ards of the auto workers.” 
Last week Fisher Local 581 
renewed its pressure for reopening 
of the wage-cutting GM contract. 
An editorial in the Fisher Flashes 
section of the Flint Weekly Review 
declares that “if the UAW Board 
is sincere in its demands” 
$100 monthly pension: 


“Local 581 has given them the 
go-ahead signal to end the present 


contract so they will be free to act 
on pensions, grievance machinery 
and other legitimate demands of 
ine GM workers. 
the time for action is now and 
not in 1950." ‘a 


“FAIR PRACTICES’ AT UAW EDUCATIONAL CON FAB 


Just Fair Words and Few 


By Merrill C. Work 


(Educational Director, UAW 
, Local 835) 


DETROIT.—Over 2,000 repre- 


sentatives of UAW-CIO’s_ work- 


ing men and women met in Mil- 
- waukee from Jan. 20 to Jan. 23. 


Some 1,500 of us sat in the first 
session of the Fair Practices and 
Civil Rights conference Friday 
morning ‘in the Crystal Ballroom 
of the famed Schroeder Hotel. 


* 


THEY PUT forward a five-point 
program ,for the two-day. confer- 
ence: (1) Equal pay for equal 
work; (2) FEPC legislation on the 
federal, state and municipal level; 
(3) Upgrading and promotion; (4) 
Anti - discriminatory clause; (5) 
How to build a local union Fair 
Practices program. 

Victor Reuther was opening the 
first historic session of the greatest 


union in our hemisphere on “What 


we will do to end discrimination 
in our industry?” 

He spoke briefly. Greeted the 
delegates. Welcomed us. Com- 
plimented us on the victory of 
President. ‘Truman and the Dem- 
ocratic Party. And introduced vice 
president John W. Livingston. 

Brother Livingston, spoke force- 
fully on PAC, the job it did in 
-1948 and what we shall do in °49, 
"60, “51 and 52. 

Applause for the first speakers 
was polite but sparse. Then a del- 
egate asked me: 

“Who is the Negro’ on the plat- 
form?” She added: “He’s not a 
union man. You know that the 
International Educational Depart- 
ment doesn't have a leading Negro 


on it.” 
* 


THAT WAS IT! I= suddenly 
understood why I felt so uneasy. 
Fifteen hundred delegates sitting 
in a meeting of the biggest union 


“MERRILL WORK 


of our time, most of whom ex- 
pected to participate in a confer- 
ence to end discrimination in our 
industry, and neither union women 
leaders nor union Negro. leaders 
on the platform or the speakers’ 


list! 


Brother Livingston was _ intro- 
ducing the Negro speaker, Mr. Roy 
Wilkins from the national office of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 
The introduction stretched on. . 


and the UAW. | 

And about our great president, 
Walter Reuther, who had _ con- 
sidered the problems of our Ne- 
gro members so important that 
he himself accepted chairmanship 
of the Fair Practices Department 
of our union and who is now on 
the national executive board of 
the NAACP. ... 

Walter Reuther an_ executive 
board member of the NAACP! 


But no Negro a member of the 


international executive board of 


‘the UAW-CIO! 


AND WHO has blocked. elec- 


tion of a Negro to the Board at 
convention after convention? You 
guessed it, brother. Walter Reuther 
has spoken repeatedly against the 
election of a Negro executive 
board member-at-large because he 
says that would be “discrimina- 
tion in reverse.” og a he 
still insists that the only way a 
Negro can make the Board is to be 
elected as Regional Director of one 
of the regions of our union. 


Mr. Roy Wilkins spoke. Scho-! 


larly. A little bit condescending. 
Detached. He warned us _ that 
many extremists would try to side- 
track us this year with efforts to 
pass an anti-lynch bill and an anti- 
poll tax bill. He said that all we 
want this year is an FEPC law. 
Along with the rest of the dele- 
gates, I came back after dinner 


to attend the “Work Shop Sessions 


on Fair Practices and Civil Rights.” 

Hundreds of delegates wander- 
ed aimlessly around the exhibits 
when they found that they couldn't 
crowd into the tiny, 50-capacity 
room set aside for the conference. 

Discussion within the panel was 
surprisingly frank, both from the 
floor and top union leaders who 
led the meeting. One of the re- 


gional directors best summed up 


about the NAACP and the CIO. the findings of the meeting with 


the statement that most of the dis- 
criminatory practices in the plants 


and in the locals occur where the 
union committees and union of- 
ficers are unwilling to fight for the 
union program and the union con- 
stitution. 

In response to a question lenis 
the floor he said: “No. There is 
no constitutional provision to pe- 
nalize any union officer or com- 
mitteeman who refuses to carry 
out the Pair Practices program of 
the union.’ 

No votes were taken on polteie 
presented. 


for a 


We believe that 
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Reuther Wields a 
2-Edged Hatchet 
On Strike Votes 


GANLEY 


| 


BEHIND the threatened layoff of 2,000 older maintenance’ work- 
ers at the Ferd Rouge plant stands the vicious speedup policy 
of King Henry IL. 

Ford wants these jobs performed under the speedup condi- 
tions of outside AFL contractors. He’s out to eliminate all the older 
workers in the plant, including the maintenance 
and construction workers. 

’ Up to now the hatchet has only been applied 
piecemeal because of the militant fight put up by 
these skilled workmen. Last September they 
voted for strike action to save their jobs. On 


| without an opposition vote, 

wa Tlompson, Ford Local 600 prexy, to seek strike 
==. authorization on the issue. 

- But last week Walter Reuther stepped into 


NAT GANLEY 


_ betrayed their struggle. He told them they 
couldn't strike and that the International Union ‘would not au- 
thorize a strike. He told them ‘0 wait-until after May 15 when the 
Ford contract may be negotiated. 

ee 


THUS REUTHER tipped off Ford that it could step-up its 
drive to eliminate these workers before bargaining day rolls around. 

The same Reuther, together with the other three top UAW 
officers, declared in the January United Auto Worker that they are 
the “real militants”- who have “not failed to grant any local union— 
GM, Ford or otherwise—authorization for strike action against 
speedup when requested, except in cases where a satisfactory settle- 
ment was reached before the (UAW) Board had an opportunity to 
act. 

Why does Reuther tell the F ord maintenance workers that 
they can't strike? 

Because this strike might prove to be an obstacle to his policy 
of making a deal with Ford for a phony pension plan which would 
eliminate all the older workers in the plant. 

Remember, the UAW Board’s pension demand does not call 
for pensions at the expense of the company, with the fund, con- 
trolled by the union, or insist that the retirements of workers shall 
be vchuntary. | 

The Board’s policy calls for concentrating on “pensions’ >| in 
the bargaining at the expense of the urgently-needed 30 cents raise, 
the 30-hour week with 40 hours pay and the other contract de- 
mands. 

If a strike of Ford maintenance workers succeeded in forcing 
the company to keep 2,000 older workers on their rolls it would 
certainly dent any phony Ford pension plan which merely aimed 
to eliminate older workers. And such a strike threat could succeed 
because it would be hitting at the very heart of the Ford Motor 
Co. That’s why Reuther so flagrantly betrays these workers and 
won't authorize their strike. He’s out to get any sort of a pension 
deal from Henry II, and that requires playing ball with the Co. 

* 


THE FORD workers should therefore insist that- first things 
come first. They should have job security, the 30-cent raise, the 
30-hour week and their other contract demands bargained for first. 
Then they are ready to talk in favor of old age pensions at the ex- 
pense of the company and controlled by the workers themselves. 

Meanwhile, they should back any actions undertaken by. the 


Ford maintenance workers to protect their jobs between now -and 


May 15. 

Now, why does the same Reuther tell GM Locals that he’s 
ready to authorize any request for strike action against speedup 
coming from them? 

Because he knows that only a small number of the most 
militant GM locals have so far put in such requests. He doesn't 
mind having these few locals get into a “one-at-a-time” strike strug- 
gle against the giant General Motors octopus before the April-May 
bargaining starts in Ford and Chrysler. 

He believes GM will then chop down these militants “one-at- 
a-time’ and thus give a setback to the grass-roots movement now 
unfolding in GM locals to halt speedup, prevent the expected wage 
cuts of the escalator plan from going into effect on March 1, and 
for reopening the GM contract this year. The GM pact is allegedly 
frozen until May 29, 1950. 

So it’s clear that the “militant” face of Reuther shown to GM 


Dec. 5, 1948, a plant-wide membership meeting,. 
instructed Tommy. 


“ the maintenance workers’ meeting and brazenly 


workers, as well as his open pro-company no-strike edict to the - 


Ford maintenance workers, are two sides of the same policy. He 
betrays the economic interests of the auto workers in the same 
manner in which he betrays them in the field of political aétion and 
foreign policy. 

* 

BUT THE auto workers can put a stop to this game. 

The UAW was founded and grew up on the principle of mem- 
bership control of the union. 

Back door negotiations and control of bargaining and the 
struggle by UAW top brass hats and full timers should be elim- 
inated! 

The union needs rank and file bargaining committees consist- 
ing of the most militant fighters for the interests of the workers. 


By William Allan 
DETROIT — While local busi- 

nessmen are brushing off rising un- 

employed figures here in Michigan, 


ing preparations for heavy relief 
and unemployment compensation 
demands. . | 

Figures this week show 140,00 
applying for unemployment com- 
pensation and an additional 25,000 
who are unable to qualify for com- 

nsation benefits seeking relief 
from local welfare agencies. 


Two weeks ago 110,000. were 


week the number rose to 120,000. 
This week it zoomed to 140,000. 

In Detroit, where the bulk of 
the layoffs are occurring, Daniel 
Ryan, welfare superintendent de- 
clared that he was asking the City 
Council for a one million dollar 
emergency fund to be prepared for 
possible heavy relief rolls in the 
weeks and months ahead. 

* | 

UNEMPLOYMENT compensa- 
tion officials said that the alarming 
rise in unemployment rolls here 
could not be marked down to 


strikes, but to a gradual decrease 


of employment in small business 
and manufacturing. 

Many such businesses, report the 
compensation officials, are closing 
down and other are slackening off 
because of lack of orders. 

Meanwhile, throughout the city 
and outstate auto centers layoffs 
continue. An_ alarming report 
comes out of the Ford Rouge plant 
this week. 

Replacement motors for years 
have been running 300 a day in 
the Ford Rouge Motor Building. 
They are now cut off and no re- 
placement motors are to be made 


A, 


| 


any more. 


———_ 


Layofis Rise Sharply in State, with More to Come 


Workers in that build- 


the automotive editors of local 


ing report that supervision says 
this move is to make people buy 
the 1949 Ford. 

Six hundred probationary em- 
ployees have been laid off in this 
building in the last six weeks, with 
400 more scheduled to be fired. 
At the Hudson plant the workers 
are now on a four-day week. 

Tool and die workers are swell- 
ing the unemployed ranks here 
with a great section of the small 
jobbing shops all through for in- 
definite periods. 


CREEPING ito the columns of} 


newspapers here is talk of price 
reductions in. cars. This talk cen- 
ter principally around the Kaiser- 
Frazer and the 1949 Ford. 

Complete silence reigns at CIO 
United Auto Workers headquarters 
on snowballing layoffs. Many reso- 
lutions by local unions have been 
¢dopted asking that the 30-hour 
week with 40 hours pay be raised 
as « demand to answer the issue 
£ layoffs in the auto shops. So 
e. no top UAW official has seen 
fit to comment on layotts, 
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~ Marshall Vassals Fear 
Overproduction Crisis 


PARIS (Telepress). — The huge increase in exports from 


west Germany planned by 


monopoly interests have caused a wave of apprehension 


© 


among Marshall Plan representa- 
tives from Britain, France and Bel- 

-gium who have come _ back _ to 
Paris to “coordinate” their individ- 
ual “recovery plans.” 

Secretary General of the Paris 
Marshall Plan Council (OEEC) 
Robert Marjolin, just back from 
Washington, declared after long 
conversations with Marshall Plan 
administrator Paul Hoffman that 
west Germany, in fact Bizonia 
alone, plans to increase textile ex- 
ports by more than $200,000,000. 

British representatives in Paris 
-,are preparing a protest based on 
“the fact that Britain’s textile ex- 
ports amount to about an equal 
figure, and that,west German com- 
petition on the world textile mar- 
ket would be very likely to disrupt 
the so-called British four-year plan 
which has been approved -by the 
' Marshall Plan eT 
| MOST MARSHALL countries, 
Britain, France, Belgium and Italy, 
have made textiles and vehicles 
the main basis of their export 
_ drives. They now remember that 


combined American-German 


there was a time before the last 
war when even the British home 
market .was suddenly flooded by 
cheap German Opel cars. 


The textile market has now 
reached the stage of saturation 
which made, for example, the Bel- 
gian textile industry a main breed- 
ing centreunemployment. 
ing centre of unemployment. Over- 
seas markets, such as the Argen- 
tine, show increasing unwillingness 
to admit further European textile 
imports, their main demand being 
for investment goods to help them 
in ambitious plans for industriali- 
zation. 

While the European Marshall 
countries are “planning” to balance 
their dollar deficits, Robert Mar- 
jolin brought back the news from 
Washington that Bizonia will hit 
a ten million ton per year target in 
steel production by next summer 
and that the Ruhr will very soon 
outproduce Britain. The Ameri- 
cans now argue that the Ruhrs 
steel-producing gear is more mod- 


ern and efficient than British plant. 


Chiang’s Defeat Puts 
Crimp in Japanese Right 


By Hugh Deane 


TOKIO (Telepress). — The quickening collapse ofthe 
Chiang Kai-shek regime in China has had immediate and 


far-reaching effects on this string of American occupied 
re > 


islands. 


First, it has encouraged and 
united progressive forces as no 
other external development could 
do. It has been one of the main 
factors behind the significant in-| 
crease in strength of the Japanese 
which thou- 
sands of left-wing Socialists and 
scores of prominent intellectuals 


Communist Party, 


have joined in recent weeks. 


Second, the Chinese’ Communist 
victories have led some American 
occupation officials and a part of 
‘the Japanese. Right to demand 
‘more repressive measures against 
the Japanese Communists and pro- 
.. -gressives. An increasing number 
of minor acts of repression have 
been reported during the last two 


months. | 


-.MANY OBSERVERS believe 
that, as the United States is forced 
out of China and compelled to 
fall back an the Japan-Okinawa- 
Formosa-Philippine | line, increas- 
ing restrictions on left-wing polit- 


ical action will be imposed. 


A significant number of Jap- 
have 
acted cautiously since recovering 
from the fnitial stunning impact of 
the Kuomintang defeats. Some do 
not believe that the United States 
can preserve Japan as an anti-Com- 
munist bastion and are reluctant to 
become involved in a futile anti- 


anese_ rightists, however, 


‘Communist effort. Recently an 
American official was urging a Jap- 
anese official to insert a more 
forthright denunciation of Com- 
munism in a textbook. “It’s easy 
for you to ask this,” the Japanese 
replied. “You can get out. I have 
to live here.” 

Both American and Japanese 
businessmen and officials know 
well, furthermore, that economic- 
ally Japan needs the Chinese con- 
tinent sa a source of raw materials 
and as a market. Severance of eco- 
nomic ties between Japan and 
China would require the: United 
Sttaes to subsidize Japan to an ex-' 
tent that would soon become in- 


tolerable. 


Okamura, and detain major Kuo- 
mintang war criminals headed by 


Chiang Kai-shek. 


Guarantee Workers in 
Liberated China 


TSINAN (ALN).—The Commu- 
nist authorities of many industrial 
cities captured from Chiang Kai- 
.shek’s government during the past 
two months have promised full job 
security to technicians and _ rank- 
and-file civil service workers previ- 
ously employed by the Kuomin- 
tang regime. In Tsinan, 76 per- 
cent of the old postoffice personnel]. 
have stayed on, as well as 80 per- 
cent of technicians in municipal 
utilities and the Yellow River Con- 
Many engineers and 
skilled workers unemployed in the 
final period of Kuomintang occu- 

ation, when peacetime activities 
Lnoniaal are now back at work. 
They include one highly qualified 
engineer who put in the citys first 
system 
ut was aftet- 
ward compelled to earn a living 


trol Bureau. 


Jong-distance telephone: 


several years ago 


peddling cigarets in the street. 


“Okamura”, says the statement, 
“the former Commander-in-Chief 
of the Japanese Expeditionary 
Force in China is the principal 
among all the war criminals of the 
Japanese armies of aggression in 
China. Yet he has been declared 
innocent by the reactionary Nan- 
king government's military tribunal 
for war criminals. The Communist 
Party of China and the General 
Headquarters of the Chinese Peo- 
ples Liberation Army solemnly 
state that this is impermissible.” 


Addressing the Nanking govern- 


ment, the statement continues: 
“We consider your present activi- 
ties to be a plot to use hypocriti- 
cal peace negotiations as a cover 
for regrouping your forces and for 


further war preparations, includ- 
ing a scheme to brifig the Japanese 
reactionaries back to China to join 
you in butchering the Chinese peo- 
‘ple. Your release of Okamura is 


Communists Demand Deeds to Back Up Peace 
Talk——Want War Criminals Arrested 


NORTH SHENSI (NCNA). — A spokesman of the Com-' 
munist Party of China has issued an important statement 


demanding that the reactionary Nanking Government re- 
arrest the Japanese war criminal@— 


Kunming 


ad 
? 2, 


precisely for this purpose and we 
will definitely not permit it. We 
have the right to order you to re- 
arrest Okamura and assume re- 
sponsibility for bringing him over 
to the People’s Liberation Army 
at a time and place of which we 
will inform you.” 


* 


DEALING with the Kuomin- 
tang peace manoeuvres, the spokes- 
man said: “We tell you, gentle- 
men of Nanking, quite plainly and 


simply: you are war criminals and 
you are going to be brought up 
for trial We do not believe in 
phrases such as ‘peace’ and ‘the 
people's will’ coming from your 
lips. During the past two and a half 
years the number of people you’ 
have butchered runs into millions. 


Villages. have been razed to the] 


ground; women have been ravish- 
ed and the natjonal wealth and 
property pletdered hv you. The 
loss of life wd destraetion of prop- 
érty by bombs from you Air Force 
is incalucable. You have committed 
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Quit Stalling,’ Kuomintang Is Warned 


WANTED 


heinous crimes and this account 
must be settled: .. . 

“You too have immediate tasks: 
in addition to arresting Okamura, 
you must act immediately to detain 
the civil war criminals, First of all 
you should arrest those of the 43 


war criminals’ now. in Nanking, 
Shanghai, Fenghua and Taiwan. 
The arrest of Chiang Kai-shek is 


criminal has now fled to Fenghua 
and may very possibly try to flee 
abroad to hide beneath the cloak 
of American pr British imperialism. 
If he escapes you will bear full re- 
sponsibility, you will be published 
as accomplices and no mercy 
whatsoever will be shown you.” | 

The statement ends by demand- 
ing that the reactionary Nanking 
Government reply to the foregoing 
points. It states that Nanking will 
be informed later of what prep- 
aratory work should be carried out 
by both sides in regard to the other 
seven conditions. 


Soviets End 
Wartime Subsidies 

MOSCOW (ALN).—The Soviet 
government has ended «wartime 
subsidies to industry while con- 
tinuing to lower the retail prices 
of commodities. The subsidies 
were begun during World War II 
to increase military production and 
continued for some time afterward 
to ease the rebuilding of plants 
destroyed or damaged by the 
Nazis. Their abandonment, AC- 
cording to Soviet economists, coni- 


pletes the shift back to normal 
peacetime industrial life after the 


especially important. This war 


long period of war and major re- 
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” Tee KNOW THE eons: | CS. sould irdther settle. 
out of court than tangle with these leaders of the Downtown Ten- 
ants Council. 


Landlords Quake 
As Tenants Unite 


DETROIT.—A Detroit landlord who regularly collects 15 
percent more than the legal rent on unregistered leases settles 
out of court with those tenants who join the Downtown Tenants 
Council and hopes the others will not find the organization. 
His hopes are well founded. 


The Council, a union of more than 550 tenants, has helped 
restore vital services in 56 cases, forced 14 out-of-court settle- 
ments and won $6,260.40 for tenants since its inception. From 
a small group rallying around the eviction of one tamily in. 
December, 1946, it has grown into a civic organization in 20 
wards and 62 districts of Detroit, operating largely in sub- 
standard housing areas where, because of the housing shortage 
and racial discrimination, many workers are fofced to live. 


Tenants join either because they need immediate help or 


because they recognize that it is the only force fighting, day. 


to day, the landlords’ and real estate interests’ organized loot-. 
ing of the people. 


“Why don’t you go down and see the Tenants Council?” 
an eviction victim’s friend asks—“I have a friend they helped.” 
Among 38 eviction cases won by the Council is that of 
three tenants on Alfred St. Facing eviction the next day, they 
came to the Council in May, 1948. 

For several years they had been paying $15 a week for 
apartments on which the ceiling rent was $7 and $7.50. The 
landlady wanted for her own use the three apartments of three 
rooms each. Because they had been served notices after of- 
fering the legal rent, the Council secured three stays of evic- 
tion from the court and won a judgment of $3,986.40 plus court 
costs. 

When the landlord appealed the case to a higher court, 

the judge set a dangerous precedent with his interpretation that 
city, state and federal laws gave no basis for action. The Coun- 
cil is appealing to the State Supreme Court. If necessary, it 
*. will take the case to the United States Supreme Court. 
Among 24 rent overcharge cases processing at present is 
that of a tenant on Missouri St. who consented to move into 
a three-room apartment of the five-room flat he had rented, un- 
til the occupants moved out. 

Although the entire flat rented at $42 a month, he paid 
$58.50 a month for one room, while the other two rooms he 
had anticipated using were rented to a new tenant at $68 a 
month. Suit to recover $266 from the landlord was due to 
come up in court on Feb. 10. 

Defeated 10 times by the Council is an “eviction blues” 


landlady who has served notices to a hard-working mother of — 


four children on E. Ferry St. for 10 different reasons in about 
as many months. This landlady keeps a six-room apartment 
reserved for the use of her large dog. 

A Council representative is in Circuit Court nearly every 
day. By securing facts on cases, marshalling witnesses and 
instructing tenants, Council workers help court commissioners 

arrive at fair verdicts. 

All four commissioners, in fact, welcome the Council as 
a friend, adviser and witness for the tenant in trouble. Con- 
fronted with hundreds of eviction cases. each week, they advise 
tenants in court to seek the help of the Council. And no Coun- 
cil case has received an unfair court decision. 

Council representatives have appeared in court 153 times 
and visited the Office of Rent Control 352 times. . 

Volunteers, barred by the Council constitution from re- 
ceiving pay, do all but the legal work. Attorney for the Coun- 
cil is Arthur Davidson, a brilliant young lawyer and an en- 
thusiastic dues-paying Council member who accepts cases with 
fees at a stated modest rate—very modest when a case becomes 
involved. 

Work is divided between service ‘committees, which handle 
legal, educational, political action and investigating tasks; and 
organization committees—clerical, financial, liaison, social and 
publicity. This set-up activates a large number of persons, 
either on the executive board, the committees, or -in district 
circles. More committees will be formed as the scope of 
Council work expands. 

The Downtown Tenants’ Council Newsletter is a four- 
page bi-monthly booklet sent to members and to a large non- 
member mailing list. 

Five top officers, who comprise the general executive 
board, elected by the membership for one year on Jan. 17, are: 
J. W. Smith, president; Mrs. Bertha Mae Franklin, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Geneva Smith, organizational chairman; Mrs. Alice 
Ferris, executive secretary; and Mrs. Ann Harris, treasurer. 
_ Executive board members-at-large include: Mrs. Rose Ross, 

Mrs. Lottie Perkins, Jimmie Harris, Robert H. Harris, Ernest 
Sorenson, John Ingram, Lee Cockerel, Miss Mary Bray, James 
Cooper, Mrs. Lillie Childs, John Lymba and Mrs. Annie Butler. 
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Personal Sacrifices 


DETROIT—Michigan members 
of the Communist Party are de- 


termined to complete three-fourths 
of the $40,000 fund drive by Feb. 


‘14 and the rest by Feb. 27. 


Besides running parties and so- 
liciting contributions 
members who see the urgent need 
to support those who stand in the 
front lines of democracy’s: defense, 
many Michigan Communists are 
giving a week’s pay and even more 
are giving a days pay. 

One Negro woman worker at 
Dodge, who came into the Party 
little more than a year ago, simply 
and unassumingly volunteered to 
cash her last $100 war bond for 
the Party. Perhaps she feels the 
importance of supporting the Party 


more keenly than many others do, 
for she lives with the memory of 
relatives who were victims of fas- 
cist lynch mobs. 

A Chrysler worker, with a fam- 
ily to support, refused to be fright- 
ened by the looming prospect of 
still another layoff. He has no 
savings, but his great love for the 


Party caused him to give a full, 


week's pay. 
An independent mechanic, who 


can hardly make ends meet for the 


wife and two kids and who faces 


from non- 


Aid Feb. M4 $ Goal 


Section - Moneyin ~* Pledge by Feb. 238 
Lincoln $ 249.50 $2,000 
Washtenaw 639.00 3,350 
Dearborn 1,110.10 3,000 
Auto’ Misc. - 1,926.50 3,000 
Foster : 1,733.00 3,000 
McGraw Club _ 100 
Jewish 547.30 2,000 
Northwest 552.00 1,200 
Youth 430.00 2,200 
E. S. Community €74.42 1,500 
Western Mich. 720.30 1,600 
Flint 54.60 1,800 
State Office 300.00 2,250 
Uppen Peninsula —- 1,400 
W. S. Natl Groups 115.00 2,390 

A¥menians —_-- 600 
Hungarians i —— 250 
Ukranians 75.00 500 
Spanish 40.00 200 

: Italian-American — 500 
Lithuanians —_—- 300 
E. S. Natl Groups 393.00 3,100 
Bulg. Mac. 173.00 _ 300 
Croatians 155.00 500 
Greeks 25.00 500 
Romanians 500 
Finns — 700 
Serbians —_—_—_ 300 
Sloveniangs Oe 300 

A Group of Friends 1,300.00 3,000 
Russians 1,001.00 2,000 
Polish 160.50 1,000 
TOTALS 11,266.42 40,600 


ing $12. 
Another 


(Continued from Page 1) 


C. Ewers, Nahi Bottling Co. 
employe: “That’s about the only 
way to end the cold war.” 


F. W. Craig, Chevrolet workers: 
“We seem to be getting nowhere 
and such a meeting would do 
good.” 

Miss Bolden, Negro eudiaiie 
nurse: “The two nations got along 
alright when Roosevelt met with 
Stalin. Why not again.” 


R. J. Ralph, retired: “The cold 
war) is costing us a pretty penny. 
I’m living on a pension and it’s 
mighty inadequate. Maybe some 
of that money could be used to 
increase pensions. But the meet- 
ing is.a good idea.” 

Wm. Kennedy, Chevrolet work- 
er: “Certainly they should meet. 
I believe it would help stop some 
of this foreign policy that is cost- 
ing the workers money each week.” 


Louis Henderson, Buick worker, 


veteran: “I want them to meet. It 
does not seem too important where 


they meet as long as something is) 


done. I’m not anxious to get back 
into a jimcrow Army.” 


. 
Miss Pat Canley, 10-year-old 
school-girl in Detroit: “I hope 


Truman will meet with Stalin, but 
I don't think he will unless the 
American people make him.” 

In the heart of Detroit’s Negro 
territory, Hastings Street, we got 
these comments: 

Marshall Tolbert: “Yes, let Tru- 
man go.” 

Preston Eason: “Be the greatest 
thing ever happened.” 


Michigan Man-in-Street Asks 
Truman-Stalin Meet for Peace 


- 


bankruptcy, still insisted on giv-|order to contribute the proceeds to 
a regular sustaining fund for the 

worker who teaches|Party, decided that wasn't enough. 

pare one night every week in}|A week's pay goes to thed rive. thed rive. 


Worker on Feb. 27. 
® And an extra-funny Scotty Sez... 


importance of the labor press... . 


circulation in record time... 


AND THAT'S JUST PART 


OF IT! _Michigan Worker, 


2410 Grand River, 


money must be in by Mon- 
day, Feb. 21. 


ORDER YOUR EXTRA COPIES NOW 
for the super-duper 32-page anniversary edition of the Michigan 


® There'll be an extra special Auto-Town Alley... 


@ Dr. James E. Jackson will contribute an article on the 
‘ 


@ Eager Worker builders will get the inside story on how 
Bob Reed and West Michigan Communists build a record 


You can't do less than Detroit 1. 
double your bundle sale for Name ---------------------- 
the occasion. Orders and A4dress 
Phone 


No. of copies wanted ______-_ - 


mé,.s 


_ 


——e 


Food with the home-cooked favor 


Erma’s Lunch 


J.S.ROYSTER | 


MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


64.1 Beaubien 


Between Fort and Congress 


: oe 
GiiBil@is 


Phone MA 7564 
2944 Hanley, Detroit, 


Mich. 3 


COMMERCIAL AND JOB PRINTING 
100% Union Shop 


Established as a non-profit organization 
by Labor and Progressive organizations 
‘and individuals to serve the community. 


UNITY PRESS 


9856 CHENE 


Phone: PL 8842 


a. 


— 


Prescriptions Called for 
| and Delivered 


PINCUS DRUGS | 


11344 Whittier at Laing .- 
Phone AR 2990 


Painting - Decorating 


Interior - Exterior 


JESSE PARRISH 
252 E. Palmer TR se 


PIANOS 


Tuned - Mothproofed - Repaired 
EXPERT WORK 


HAROLD SMITH 


Niagara 0673 


“- 


| Patronize Our Advertise rs—Mention The Worker 


MICHIGAN 


ZG AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
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GOP Majority Chokes Off 
: : , , 4 Sx weeks now and still no word from Gov. Williams calling for 
| | qin S$ r DOr q } 0 i aX repeal of the anti-labor Hutchinson and Bonine-Tripp acts. 
| 7 *. * 


of 
re a “ae 
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HORSE’S MOUTH 

Do you know a bribe—or attempted bribe—when you see one? 
Robert Stripling, former investigator for the House Un-American 
Committee, is now running a series of articles in the Detroit (Hearst) 
Times. In the Times of Feb. 2 Stripling wrote as follows: 

“A group of ‘businessmen called upon Dies (former chairman 
of the Un-American Committee) and offered the committee $5,000 
to use in any way it saw fit. 

“On a trip to Detroit, a representative of Henry Ford called 
at our hotel and offered, in exchange for three $1 bills, to deliver 
new Lincoln cars to Dies, Rep. Mosier and myself — as gifts of 
Mr. Ford.” | 

Stripling, by the way, according to Ed Lahey of the Detroit 
Free Press, got $25,000 from Hearst for his series of articles. 

* @ 


DEARBORN DOINGS 

Not a single Negro person or family is a resident of the city 
of Dearborn. Here’s a clue as to how theyre kept out. 

Millard Rials, a former police lieutenant of the Dearborn force, 
testifying under oath in a court case last week, made this accusa- 
tion against Dearborn Mayor Orville: Hubbard: 

-“T have plenty of witnesses. I can call about 200. One time 
he (Hubbard) said: ‘Don’t you know how to keep those black ——— 


: * 
| ? You have a gun, don't you? — 
AF | | out of here (the city of Dearborn) , 
TER making the proposal of} Can't you use x?” 


9g the employers’ profits, Wil- | e ° ° 

iams did not comment on _ the ) 

Republicans’ insolent reply. : STATE OF THE UNION 
Williams declares that the state oe are a couple of very early returns in UAW-CIO loca 

needs $60,000,000 and that ad-| Union elections: 

ditional taxes are Bape pry At Federal Mogul Local 202 Harry Weaver and his progres- 

to obtain it. The Republicans have sive slate made a clean sweep, turning out a Reutherite group 

stated that they see no need {or| Which had controlled the local from stem to stern. 7 

increased i an or expenditures In voting for the sub-council at the Ford Rouge Plant, Bill 

Johnson, leader of the progressives in the production foundry, led 


and that enough money exists to ) 
take care of state needs. the field by a country mile. 


—-® LANSING.—With the common 
#3 |people alreddy burdened down 
with a sale gasoline and ciga- 
rette tax, Governor “Soapy” Wil- 
liams was forced by public de- 
mand last week to call for a 4 
percent tax on corporations to pro- 
vide cash for needed state ex- 
penditures. 3 

The love - feast between Wil- 
liams and the Republicans ended 
at the point he proposed taxing 
the profit-swollen Michigan cor- 
porations. The GOP announced 
that the proposal, if put -in the 
form of a bill, would be pigeon- 
holed and “that would end it.” 

Michigan corporations pay only. 
a license fee to operate and con- 
tribute no taxes on profits, as they 
must in some other states. 


| eS } 
The Budapest String Quartet, which will appear with Milton 
Katims, violinist, at the Detroit Art Institute Saturday and Sunday, 
Feb. 19 and 20 at 8:30 p.m. | 


NEW TURNS IN THE TRIAL | 
OF THE COMMUNIST LEADERS 


By Carl Winter 

Four weeks have now passed since the twelve national 
committeemen of the Communist Party began the exposure 
in federal court of the rigged jury system by which we were 
indicted. With each passing day,©——— 


as the evidence piles up to prove 
our charge that the juries are 
chosen by racial and class discrimi- 
nation, the judge becomes more 
impatient. 

But gradually the truth is per- 
colating through the iron curtain 
which a reactionary press has tried 
to build up between the Commu- 
nists on trial and the American 
people. It is becoming apparent to 
growing numbers that the real is- 
sue at stake in this case is the pres- 
ervation of democracy and _ the 
Bill of Rights for all, not merely 
for the accused. 


That is why, early this week, 
three CIO international unions 
sent their lawyer to take a hand in 
the proceedings as a “friend of the 
court!” These unions now realize 
that our challenge of the corrupt 
jury system is of vital concern to 


begun to arrive from other coun- 
tries. Several prominent attorneys 
have come to observe the court 
proceedings on behalf of demo- 
cratic organizations in Europe and 
Latin America. They are interested 
in seeing at first hand whether de- 
mocracy is practiced at home by 
a government which is so busily in- 
terfering in the internal aftairs. of 
other nations, with arms and funds, 
in the name of defending de- 
mocracy. 


The Michigan Edition of The 
Worker is giving the people of our 
state the most complete coverage\ 
of this historic trial aud of the re- 
sponse of the people and their or- 
ganizations. But I should like to 
urge all our readers to get the 
Daily Worker as well, so that they 
may each day get the benefit of 
the brilliant on-the-scene reporting 


aiding the mentally sick, some 
small improvements in unemploy- | 
ment 
three million dollars for aid to. 
housing seemed doomed to extinc- . 
tion unless he does more than 
make speeches to political hacks. 


ciation of these elements in the! 
Legislature indicates that the tax 


on corporations may remain a mere | 
proposal. 


Williams’ meager proposals for 


compensation, a miserly 


* 
HE faces a GOP majority in’ 


the House and Senate which al-' 


| 


ready has declared it will axe his: 
program. 
not yet issued a scorching denun-| 


The fact that he has‘! 


| 


So far the Governor has shown | 


no desire to bring his problems to. 
the common people who elected 


is now appearing as a columnist in the Detroit Free Press. 


most amazing column in Detroit newspaper history. 
sored by an advertising agency, and above the column appears the 


word: “advertisement.” 


Johnny Gallo and Paul Boatin, two of the most red-baited 


workers in the Ford plant, were elected delegates from the Motor 
Building. 


« ® « 


GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS 


Tony Weitzel, who used to conduct the column in the News, 
It's the 


It is spon- 


Now if you want Tony to advertise for you in his column you 
have to pay off to the advertising agency first, which in turn pays 


Weitzel. 
+ * * 


EXCLUSIVE 


The latest entry in the Detroit mayoralty sweepstakes is none 
other than Richard T. Frankensteen. His political god-father is 


reputed to be Alex Groesbeck, governor of Michigan in 1924, the 


man who bragged that he was the one who swung Wayne County 


for Kim Sigler in 1946. 
He is also a good friend of Harry S. Toy. 
@ -* * 


POSTSCRIPT 


Remember the big story that. broke a few weeks ago about 
how the new Herman Gardens Community Council prevented the 
eviction from the housing project of a Purple Heart vet and his 
family of three children? 

At that time Housing Commissioner James Inglis and Project 
Manager Hugh Wing, both ADAers, declared righteously that the 
trouble with the vet was that “he just didn’t want to work.” 

Here’s the payoff on that story: the veteran, William Whaley, 
is now in serious condition at a veterans hospital. The day that he 
was supposed to be evicted, he went back to work at Fernstedt. 
He collapsed on the first day on the job. 

An X-ray showed that he had two pieces of shrapnel in his 
neck, one of which was lodged dangerously close to his throat. 


him on a set of promises patterned 
after former Gov. Frank Murphy’s 
state New Deal program. 


every one of their members whose 


economic struggle is frequently at- 
tacked by the courts. That is why 
there has been a growing stream 
ot communications and delegations 
from unions and other organiza- 
tions to court authorities, demand- 
ing dismissal of the rigged charges 
against the Communists and aban- 


of writers like Joe North, Howard 
Fast, Dick Boyer, Harry Raymond 
and others. 

As for myself, like the other de- 
fendants, every spare moment is 
now required for stepped-up legal 
and political preparations for the 
next stages of the trial. As for the 
readers of my weekly column, I 
donment of the rigged jury system. | think now is the time to hear from 

In addition, delegations have! them and I am making this space 


ON ad | OF 


QUARTET 

with MILTON KATIMS, violist 
Saturday and Sunday, Feb. 19-20, at 8:30 P.M. 
ee ae ART INSTITUTE 
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available for their reports from 
the home front. As we wage the 
fight against reaction in the court- 
room, we shall look forward to 
your reports of supporting action 
in shops, organizations and com- 
munities in our common struggle. 
J am sure that Michigan will give 
a good account of itself. 


Don’t Miss This Chance to Hear 


os 


J Howard Fast | 


—* 


For social gatherings, dances, 
weddings, meetings, etc.— 
first see 


Mirror Ballroom 
2940 Woodward 


TE 2-8254 
| (Goa 


SHOWER DOORS - 3 ee 
NORTH GLASS CO. : . 


8016 McNICHOLS ROAD W. 
Phone UN 3-9985 


HELP HONOR THE MEMORY OF 


LENIN | 


Help Celebrate 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


TRY OUR SPECIALTIES 
© Borsht e Nalesniki 
© Golubtsi ® Vareniki 
DETROIT WORKINGMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


2nd Branch 
9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


@ 25th ANNIVERSARY of the DAILY WORKER 
@ Ist ANNIVERSARY of the MICH. WORKER 


SCHILLER HALL - SUNDAY, FEB. 27 


HOWARD FAST 
(Author of My Clorious Brothers, 


Citizen Tom Paine, F reedom Road, 


lst Branch The American, Clarkton 


2934 YEMANS 


POLSKA APTEKA 
Prescription Specialists 


Piaskowski Drugs 


Phone TA 5-9366 
5546 Michigan at Junction I 


TN 


~ 


Tickets 50c (tax incl.), at 900 Lawyers 
Bidg. and Michigan Worker Office, 
2419 W.-Grand River 


3 P.M. 


Furniture e Applian .es 
a Floor Coverings 


J. GREEN 


FURNITURE COMPAN? 
2660 GRATIO FI 1124 | 


(Gratiot & St. Aubin) 


Auspices: Michigan Edition, THE WORKER 
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Vol. XIV, No. 7 <j * # February 13, 1949 
In 2 Sections, Section 1 28 Pages, Price 10 Cents 


Negro History 


Week C fi $ FE a Pag 


urn to the Magazine Section 
Special Articles and Features 


inese Liberation Army. Men an’ d women such as these patrol and 


CHINESE PARTISANS, two members of the millions of armed Ch 
workers and peasants who form part of the armed forces supporting the police liberated areas and attack Kuo mintang armies from the rear. 


.. 


= 


JURY BIAS 


-—— See Page 4 —— 
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OBER BILLCANBEBURIED |Dratacte Mount in 


that is just what the Ober bill is. If people can be thrown into 
prison for their political beliefs and convictions, then freedom is 


outlawed and a thought control police state is the result. On © 
The Ober bill is aimed at the Communists. Hitler also aimed ‘ 
first at the Communists in Germony. After be got them, he went | 


after all the people, whether Jews, Catholics, union members or 
people who thought differently. He put them all in concentration 


camps. That's what Ober’s bill proposes. oe f * - * 

The evil men who are rushing this bill through the state legis- | 

lature can be stopped im their tracks. The state legislatu’ and : | | 
governor must be deluged with protests. Letters, telegrams and | : = 

postcards must literally bury this bill six feet under. | 


If you haven't already communicated with your delegate and ANNAPOLIS. — Opposition to the fascist Ober Bill grew to new heights this week 
state senator, write today. Tell them to do all they can to kill S.B. jas several hundred Marylanders lobbied in the state capitol for defeat of the measure which 
135 and H.B. 125. Write to the chairmen of the Senate and House | would create a “snake pit of fascism” in the state. _. | coe. 
Judiciary Committees. Unions, church, Negro people's and fraternal organizations appeared at a public 


The first line of def inst fascism is always held by th + Dig . . a ap 
ee ee Says herd by the hearing in the capitol Thursday to urge Senate and House judiciary committees to bury the 


Comniunists. If that line is broken, fascism will hit all the people. Ober Bill : 
Act today, protest the Ober bill— and hold the line of freedom per’ who asks his boss: for a wage in-|ply today. The committee says 
crease would be declared “dis-|the two historical documents de- 


against fascism. Letters and resolutions of oppo- 
sition to the proposed bill began loyal.” Every union would be de-/|clare it to be the right of every 
clared “disloyal.” citizen to: obtain “redress against 


to mount in the capitol. Making 


5 eedu Boosts their opposition known. were the “the Ober Committee also. de-|srbitrary power" and. oppression” 
, ek Staton ‘Catholic o rganizations clares that the Declaration of In-|of government. This right today 
' " .?1!dependence and the Maryland|would “negate orderly govern- 

“| Declaration of Rights do not ap-|ment,” the committee declared. 


: | a 
| | , , BALTIMORE.—The first re- 
T a ra iy ir 0 f $ sult of the Ober bill cropped 
| : out in the Chevrolet plant here. 


The personnel department made 


SPARROWS POINT. — The speed-up of workers, the| each applicant for a job take a 
introduction of labor-saving devices and higher steel prices her david oath. by 


_ have boosted profits and ee tt : © weroue a hk Sitionel Lewvers Guild, Anas 
Point steel mill to a new all-time nigh. e Bethienem steel) icans for Democratic ‘Action, the 
Corporation earned $90,347,560 in 1948, highest in its his-| National Association for the Ad- 


tory and 77 percent greater than its 1947 net profits. ee of a People and 
: ome © + other Negro peoples organizations. 
Rater BE se tiicloened Wwork | this day was not part of the work)“ 7yF MARYLAND PROGRES: 
tempo forced on the steel workers. week, withheld holiday payments. | c1ve-pARTY, under particular at- 
to maintain recordbreaking pro- The position adopted by the | tack by the Ober Committee 
duction. These zooming profits Steelworkers. Union toward these | Which termed it a “front’ for the 
and backbreaking speedups under- serious problems is no step. in their | Communist Pesty, ‘hier oll 
line the need for a substantial |Solution. In the January issue of |. ,7q clubs into the fight against 
- wage increase for steel workers for Steel Labor, official organ of the | the pill. 
1949. For the Steel Trusts ‘are | ClO United Steelworkers, there is| py, bill; aimed at the Commu- 
so gouged on profits that they can | 2° 4 single word in the 12 pages | jist Party “is being recognized as 
increase the wages of their work- about a wage demand. an attempt to suppress every or- 
ers 30 cents an hour, cancel the} A, wage demand must be first ganization. 
announced price increase, cut the Th the agen lor = _ ee An analysis of the measure by: 
price on steel and _ still make smeipeucy pursued last year DY’ the Maryland Civil Rights Con- 
money the union in leaving the question | gress said the bill could be used 
But Eugene G. Grace, chair- of an increase solely up to the against Zionist groups, the Cath-! 
man of the board of Bethlehem |COmpany would have resulted in! oji. Church, Negro organizations 
Steel, boasted: “We've made our | 2° increase at all if ~ had not ae and labor unions. | 
record earnings and I don't. con-|for the demands that arose from| “Zionist organizations collecting! 


sider them too high.” the rank and file steel workers. 50| funds for Israel could be held by:} 
powerful did this demand become | anti-Semitic officials as a foreign 


PRODUCTION in the Sparrows : 

“Point Steel Mill is being increased |'Pt_ the steel companies were | subversive organization,” the Civil 
k Th forced to accede to it. Rights Congress declared. “Bigoted 

at the expense of the workers. ‘Ihe| “Unless theré is a similar demand anti-Catholic _ officials coal use 
open hearth, which normally op-| this year, the steel workers SGM law achinct the _ Cathoke 
erated on three heats a day has /t.ce the prospect of no wage in- | Church.” CRC explained. Trade oe 
been boosted to four heats. | At | crease even in the face of the steel sinatra — d Ne a e’ . one Wo oh TES ERR in, eRe Pei |. 
Jeast one shift taps twice in One| trust's fantastic profits. mame eed hee he ae Bip BR Re “COREE LEIS Scceiue  . RE 
day. the blast" fumace, wich |” ‘That Bethlehem Steel would re- called Communist and vebventall YAQUI INDIA 
normally produced 7,200 tons of «ist further wage increases was in- would Be attacked under this bill 
ingot steel in qne pay week now dicated by Eugene Grace when he} ;, 04 | 7 cams 
produces 9,600. The company is| stated that the main reason for the THE BILL. k N eae a. e . 
finding it difficult to get men to high price of steel today was labor | . on rat —_ as No. 135 ue an 
work near the blast furnace, soO| 4%. ° This statement. had the|!" the wong and No. 125 in the} ayo S$ row in . Gi @: . 
backbreaking has the work be-| Goble purpose of justifying an- House, was drawn up by the Ober ? | é - al 
egomgseg .. |other unwarranted boost in the a without hearings, and | ? Ms oe i e 

There has ben a marked in- price of steel and in fighting 2 -_ any attempt to ascertain | ap | 
crease of blast furnace workers | against granting the workers an : e facts. Yet it seeks to establish | ¢@ e ron ar es | | 
cropping oy a pe bl attacks—a | «crease. by 5 Agen acs that there is ” wo | , 

rect result Or the speedup. oa ve BALTIMORE. — Long lines of men and women -wait- 


The sensational profit jumps of ) ee | that presents a clear and present}, . 

1948 do not tell the ome noe Seek Anti-Labor Law ecu to the U. S. and the State |ing to file claims at State Unemployment offices point up the 
story. In io’ their — Repeal in Missouri of Maryland.” imass lay-offs taking place in Baltimore and other sections 
profits, hundreds of millions have xp, | Under the bill, a Communist or| of the state. ee organ , se 
gone back into the company’s in-| JEFFERSON CITY, Mo. (FP). i«subversive” could be ose ro Standing in line are seamen core Maritime Union, Masters, 
ventory reserves. Additional mil-|—Two proposals for repeal of anti-| jail for five years and fined $5,000. longshoremen, shipyard a Mates and Pilots, and the number - 
lions have gone into building new | labor laws have been dropped into' Communist leaders or leaders of {from the Bethlehem yards, steel- es , rt more thousands, he 
plants and modernizing equip-| the hopper of the Missouri Assem-|#tclaimed “subversive” organiza-|workers from Rustless Iron and whe | 

~ ment, investments which will yield 3) | Bane) of th di tions could be imprisoned for 20|Steel and Crown Cork Co., elec- € Marshall Plan has also. 
even greater profits in the future.|)¥* “\@Peal oF the Madison regu- years and fined $20,000. trical workers from Westinghouse thrown thousands of Baltimore 

ALONG WITH the speedup is|!atory act is proposed in a bill | The bill is so loosely drawn as|and Western Electric, white’ collar shipyaes: workers and_ longshore- 
the chiseling attitude adopted by |signed by 29 representatives. Re-|to bring every person in Mary-| workers, laborers and construction men out of work. Ship repairs are 
the company. The most promi-|peal of the King-Thompson act | land into its scope. wees: ln Wel Maryland now being made in foreign ports 
nent example was what happened | prohibiting. strikes in public utili-| THE OBER COMMITTEE re-| it’s textile and rubber workers. and much of the Marshall’ Plan 
to the holiday pay for Christmas }ties is proposed in a bill sponsored: port declares that “one of the! Hardest hit are the’ seamen. On shipp ing is leaving from other 
and New Year. Both days hap-}by Thomas A. Walsh, St. Louis} basic duties of an employe is loy-|the “beach” in Baltimore, one of ee ; | 
pened to fall out on a Saturday |Democrat, who is chairman of the|alty to his employes.” By this/the busiest ports in the country, a ified cngimeers are now 
and the company, contending that House Labor Committee. guide, every worker in the state|are several thousand unemployed washing dishes in cafes and quali- 

"4 a ge “nag eR fied able bodied seamen are driv- 

” eo. | ing ‘as long as 60 to 90 days for ing cabs. One old sailor said, 
ars ia ami yi cTe ja job. In the National Maritime after waiting 72 days: for a job, 
Va . | Uston,’> whnes soaubeutitie: dp Things sure are rough, and will 
| | , creased from a high of 90,000 to probably get a lot rougher, and it 

BALTIMORE. — Because the Boaid of Health condemned the rat-ridden building 35,000, 1,300 seamen are waiting looks like no one is doing any- 


os . or . ' , | »|thing about it.” 
they live’in, the Davis family is being condemned to the streets. The family — an unem-|for jobs. The AFL Seamen’s|\ 7° other industries, the picture 


des construction worker, his paralyzed wife and bedridden mother — has been refused| Union says about 1,200 of its mem-|;, similar. Here’s a breakdown of 
elp by city, state and federal housing agencies. | bers are waiting. unemployment by industry: : 


The Federal Housing Authority © — | Irv Dvorin, port agent of the 
says blandly: “No pat swan ont — the building he lives;of work, he has been’ unable to| Baltimore Branch, National Union| STEEL AND STEEL FABRI-. 


for Negroes are available in the/i™ because of the rats.” It is the|find anything. He has been sup-|0f Marine Cooks and Stewards,|CATION: Large layoffs at Rust- 
city.” 800 block N. Dallas St. But the|porting his family on his meager | blamed the Marshall Plan for the|Jess Iron & Steel. Several hun- 
' The Progressive Party Seventh|board made no effort to remove|unemployment compensation. mass unemployment on the water-| qed unskilled workers were fur- 


Word Club, headed by Rev. M. W. |the rats. as The Progressive Party Central |front. loughed, and remaini k 
Mobley, Mt. Pleasant Baptist} Davis, who pays about $25 a/Committee, in a letter to housing | DVORIN SAID that since the aaa to get th agian sen 


Church Minister and Progressive| month rent for his condemned |authoriti . -.¢ | Marshall Pl i ff 

: ! ‘ orit d d ed sha an went into eifect over j 
Party chairman, is pressing the RR ie ails bien shin to nil | se eg ig “a an ec _— 1 a 15,000 jobs were lost in his union day. At Crown Oak & Seal, hun- 
agencies to find housing for the. » has only nd jacuon to make housing available | signe. Add to this the number of | Greds of skilled machinists were 


family. apartments renting for $85 ajto the Davis family and all Negro|jobs lost to members of the Sea-|/#id off and less skilled workers 
Davis said the Board of Health| month.‘ :Willing to accept.any kind! people facing similar evictions. ~|men’s International Union, Na-'. (Continued on Page 11)’: °°: 
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BALTIMORE.—A strike by bus 
passengers against the fare in- 
crease exacted by a motor coach 
company in the Pikesville, Hale- 
thorpe, Gwynn Oak Junction area 
_ became a model of action for bus 
and trolley riders, gas consumers 
and telephone users in Baltimore. 

The strike began to shape up 
after the Gellfus Motor Coach Co. 
increased its fare from 10 cents to 
15 cents. Regular passengers on 
the line refused to ride the buses 
until the 10-cent fare was restored. 
The company has taken a severe 
Joss as a result of the drastic re- 
duction in passengers. 

Since one of Baltimore's utili- 
ties, the transit company, has al- 
ready increased its fares, and other 
utilities, such as the gas and elec- 
tric company and telephone, are 
trying to boost their rates, the 
same action by Baltimoreans would 
appear to be called. for to hit the 
utility monopolists right in the 
_ pocketbook, where it hurts. 

* ' 

THE GAS AND ELECTRIC 
CO. is trying to increase gas rates 
only to boost its profits, it revealed 
in a financial statement last week. 
Another utility, the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co., made 
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Bus Riders Strike Until Fare Falls 


the same admission before the shareholders in 1948, a six percent indicated that another permanent — 


‘payment that is one-half percent 
over the profit allowed by the PSC. 
This was the highest dividend rate 


Public Service Commission at the 
same time. 

The sorry tricks practiced by 
monopolists in their attempt to 
make the public pay for their high 
profits, and improvements out of 
which the companies make more 
profits, was exposed by their state- 
ments. 


The Gas & Electric Co., which 
asked for an “emergency” increase 
of 11% percent in rates last month, 
indicated that.the only emergency 
was a reported, drop of 41 cents 
per share of stock. To make up 
the decrease, the company asked 
for higher rates that would bring 
in over $7,000,0000 and more 
than double their dividends. 

The telephone ne told the 
PSC, in a quickie hearing, that 
“we are entitled to rate relief as a 
matter of law, if we have shown 
that our eamings are less than a 
reasonable amount.” They want 
higher “temporary” phone rates 
which they figure will bring in 
$2.450,000 more for the payment. 


‘of higher dividends. 


* 


THE TELEPHONE CO. paid 
close to $6 in dividends to its 


worse than pulling teeth, 


First you wait in lines that snake up and down stairs and around 
* corners and when you finally get to the desk, your troubles begin. 
You go from the first deputy to the second deputy to the third dep- 
utv and maybe a few more; each one trying to find some way to 
disqualify you or to find a job for you that would make the last one 
seem like Heaven. If you get out of there without sweating out at 
Jeast two lines, seeing at least two deputies and still signing, for your 
check—consider yourself lucky. People have been known to get in 
line at eight o'clock in the morning and get out of there three in the 


afternoon. 


And to make you feel good about the whole business, there are 
signs all over the place telling you that you make no contributions 
It would seem that itis all charity, so 


to the unemployment fund. 
don’t kick about it. 


NOTE ON JIM CROW-In the downtown Baltimore shopping 
district, there are a few, very few, places in which a Negro can go 
in to shop. Ifa Negro woman with a child went. downtown to shop, 
she would have to buy all clothing untried, for she would not be 
allowed to try on dresses or coats at the few places where she would 
be allowed to buy them. And if she or her child got tired, there 
would be no place to sit down and have a coffee and sandwich for 
all restaurants are barred to them. There would also be no rest rooms 
Certainly no theatres or movies in which they 
could go. The best they could do is get a soda at a five and ten 
cent store and even then they would have to go'to the section of the 
_. counter where there is standing only. | 
| This is just another of the comman, every-day humiliations 
which the evil system of Jim Crow forces on our Negro citizens. It 


for them to go to. 


is a blot that must be wiped out. 
c 


EMBARRASSING MOMENTS—Now that the Baltimore fare 
has. been increased, the Gas and Electric Company and the Tele- 
phone Company also want their share of the loot and have been 
pressuring the Public Utilities Commission to jack up their rates. 
But then along comes the financial report of the C. & P. Telephone 
Company and it turns out that they made more money in 1948 than 
they did for quite some time. However, we are sute that they will 
come up with some gimmick to explain this away. 

* * e 


- While we are on the subject of public utilities, did you ever 
notice that when you take a trolley or bus to a ritzy section like 
Roland Park, you ride the cleanest, sleekest buses and trolleys they 

have in stock? But when the steelworkers ride out to Sparrows 
Point to go to work, they rid a rickety double-trolley sarcastically 
called the “Red Rocket,” which is a little more efficient than the 


Toonerville Trolley. 


Unemployment, which is hitting all sections of industry in 
Baltimore, is especially hard on merchant seamen in the port. Last 
week's shipping figares from the National Maritime Union reveal 
that fifty seamen shipped out from the port while there are still 1,300 
seamen on the beach waiting around for ships. | 

© © 


THE BALTIMORE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA is conducting 
a public appeal for funds to prevent it from folding up. While we 
think that the loss of a symphony orchestra would ft. 

tural loss to the city, a few words on its oplicy would be in order. 

The Baltimore Symphony and the Peabody Institute which is _ 
closely allied to it, have pursued a Jim Crow policy for years. No 
‘Negro is enrolled at the Institute and no Negro performer has ever 

appeared at the Lyrie with the Symphony. Great artists such as 
Marion Anderson and Paul Robeson could not appear before Bal- 
timore audiences because of the color of their skin—a policy de- 
liberately fostered by the Lyric management. Perhaps if the 
Baltimore Symphony responded to the people of Baltimore, the 

people would respond more readily to its presesit financial appeals. | ers. 


The Fact Is ae 


IF ANYONE HAS BEEN LAID OFF lately or has. 
lost his job — and the number is rising by the hundreds 
every week in Baltimore — their reception at the Unem- 
ployment Compensation offices on-Hopkins Place is not something 
they are likely to forget. In the best days, it never was a pleasant 
experience to wait in line to sign for your checks, but these days it is 


2 . 


. 


. * 
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in eight years. 


Owned for the most part by the 
giant American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., the CP paid 2% per- 
cent interest to the parent com- 
pany for loans that require 1% to 


1% percent interest if borrowed 
AT&T also 


from other sources. 
received $6 profit on the CP shares 


it held. 


The gas and electric company 


reported profits of close to $7,000,- 
000, a slight drop under its 1947 
earnings. The increase it asked 


the PSC for would double its prof- | 


its. The company said it needed 
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had been heard. : 


additional money to make im- 

provements in its services. Out of 

those improvements it would make 

additional profits that would not 

result in lower rates to consumers. 
* 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY spokes- 
man Harold Buchman appeared at 
‘the three-day PSC hearing on the 
proposed telephone rate incréases. 

When the PSC hearing ad- 
journed suddenly the Progressive 
Party Committee on Public Utili- 
{ties protésted. It.asked an exten- 
sion of hearings to give telephone 
users time to testify. Only com- 
pany and governmental witnesses 


The telephone company had 
asked a temporary increase, and 


increase would be requested sev- 
eral months later. 

Progressive Party ward clubs 
have collected 6,000 signatures to 
petitions protesting the rate in- 
creases sought by the utilities. 
They are speeding up their drive 
to collect 44,000 more signatures. 
The petitions will be presented to 
the PSC, 

At the same time, oe 
Party ward clubs demanded an in- 
vestigation of PSC to determine 
whether it was acting as a tool 
of the utilities. They called a 
Town Meeting at Union Temple 
Pennsylvania and Cumberland 
Aves., on Feb. 16 at 8 p.m. to ask 


Pass the 
Ammunition 


To Kill Ober Bill 


The vicious Hearst newspaper 
in Baltimore is appealing to its 
readers to tell state legislators to 
adopt the fascist Ober Bill. It 
wants the suppression of all civil 
' liberties. 

The Maryland-Washington Edi- 
‘tion of The Worker is appealing 
‘to its readers and friends to re- 


ee 


to make Maryland a “snake pit of 


‘ 


7 


a serious cul- 


jand will not be duped by the Hit- 


depends on the working people for 


| Washington. 


In State 


-|skilled workers received the same 


ing and Refining laid off several 


totaled 


fascism.” 


We appeal to you to show. the 
Hearsts and Obers that the people 
value their freedom and_ liberty 


lerian lie they propagate. 


But it takes money to arouse the 
people. It takes the nickels, dimes 
and dollars of the working people 
of Maryland and Washington to 
make radio broadcasts, leaflets, 
pamphlets, newspaper ads and let- 
ters possible. 

The Communist Party, the party 
of the working people, Negro and 
white, has no defenders of the 
large corporations, like Ober, or 
the defenders of Hitler, like Hearst, 
in its ranks. The Communist Party 


its support. We appeal to you 
now to send or bring your con- 
tributions to Room 300, at 220 
North Liberty St., Baltimore, and 
Room 306, at 527 Ninth St., N.W., 


Layoffs Grow 


(Continued from Page 2) 


given their jobs at lower pay. 
ELECTRICAL: Fifty percent of 
working force at Western Electric 
got the axe. All men with less 
than six and a half years service 
and all women with less than four 
and a half were chopped off the 
payroll. At Westinghouse, 600 


treatment. Smaller instrument, 
metal stamping and metal work 
plants decreased their work forces 
by 50 to 100 workers. 


REFINING: American Smelt- 


hundred workers “temporarily” 
just before the Christmas holidays. 
Most of the workers are still unem- 


ployed. 
IN WESTERN MARYLAND: 
Unemployment in Allegany 


County was the highest in 10 
years. Most of 3,250 unemployed 
receiving compensation were 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. and 
Celanese Corp. workers. Thou- 
sands more, especially veterans, 
whose compensation has run out, 
were not counted in among the 
3,250. | 

IN BALTIMORE: Unemployed 
over 20,000. Veterans 
whose 52-20 payments had been 
consumed. were not included in 
the figure. . Unemployment was 


double their efforts to fight all at- | 
|tempts by the Hearsts and Obers 


Help to 


the three owners of the property 
on:which the project stands. | 


John IThlder, National Capital 
Housing authority and ‘executive 
officer, gave 12 families until 
March 1 to move into other project 
homes that Ihlder said were va- 
cant. The vacant project houses 
are already boarded up, residents 
said. cae ) 

Ihlder’s order, issued Jan. 27, 
was on a take it or leave basis. “In 
the event you do not wish to take 
advantage of the authority's offer 
of another house in which to move 
this is to formally notify you that 
you must vacate the premises you 
occupy as a tenant of the NCHA 
by March 1, 1949, during which 
time the rent must be paid,” he 
wrote. 


is also subject to removal and dis- 
position within a period of a few 


-{months.” 


Three owners of the land on 
which the project was built during 
the war have refused to renew their 
leases. Instead of exerting its ut- 
most pressure to force the owners 


Tenants As 


EVEN IF THEY DO move into 
ithe other dwellings, he added, “the 
|house the authority is meg you 


“Is the PSC serving the public?” 


Halt 


175 Evictions 


WASHINGTON. —'The government moved ahead with 
its plans to evict 700 residents of the Ivy City Housing 
project. Last week it ordered 12 families to leave their homes 
to make room for the construction of a garage. 
Carrying on a fight to prevent their eviction, residents. 
of the Ivy City project appealed to other groups and organi- 
zations to join them in ‘the fight. They urged protests to the ° 
National Capital Housing Authority, the Public Housing 


Authority, President Truman, and: 


~ 
& 


to grant new leases and prevent 
the worsening of the already bad 
housing condition in the District, 
the Government has apparently 
‘bowed down before them. 


The NCHA’s threat came’ at the 
same time the housing agency is- 
sued a report describing the serious 
housing shortage in the district. 
About 18,000 families had applied 
for low-rent houses, the authority 
said. Of these only 250 could be — 
moved into low-rent homes and 
apartments during the year. 


THE HOUSING AGENCY re- 
vealed that 44,000 families of the 
very lowest income group live in 
44,000 sub-standard dwellings. 
“Washington is a very bad place 


ilies who occupy its slums, its 
cheap rooming houses and the resi- 
due of its old alley dwellings,’ the 
NCHA report declared. _ | 

Despite its report and the knowl- 
edge that it was consigning more 
families to the high rent slums. it 
denounced, the government agency 
callously authorized the destruc- 


be constructed on the land by 
L. P. Steuart & Bros., Inc. 


In D.C. Theatres 


WASHINGTON.—A frontal at- 
tack on discrimination in the capi- 
tal’s theatres is being. waged by 
Young Progressives who for three 
weeks have thrown picket lines 
around theatres refusing to admit 
‘interracial groups. 


The Young Progressives opened 
the fight at the Capital Theatre. 
They picketed the movie house 
when the manager refused to allow 
two Negroes to enter on tickets 
purchased by two white YPA mem- 
bers. . 

The theatre manager, Joel Mar- 
golis, told the YPA members “we 
are abiding by the tradition of the 
city.’ He barred Charles F. Payne 
and Eunice Johnson from the show, 
but said he would permit Edmund 
Majchrzyk and Ann Yalom to enter. 


THEY REFUSED, left the man- 
agers office and set up a picket 
line. Their signs read: “Segrega- 
tion Hurts Our Nation.” “We Con- 
tributed Our Movie Moiuey to the 


most severe among Negro work- 


March of Dimes.” The four were 


’"joined by 16 other YPA ‘members. 


Press Civil Rights Fight 


For ‘Baltimore7’ 


BALTIMORE.—Reversal of the 
court convictions of seven Balti- 
moreans who played tennis with 
Negro youths in Jimcrowed Druid 
Hill Park was undertaken by a 
citizens committee to fight the 
evils of segregation and discrim- 
ination in the state. 


The committee mapped plans to 
appeal the case of the “Baltimore | 
Seven” to the people hand in hand 
with an appeal being made to 
higher courts. 

On the legislative front, it began 
to apply pressure on members of 
the House of Delegates who in past 
sessions of the state legislature have 
refused to repeal the state’s Jim- 
crow law. The Senate has already 
adopted a repealer. 


Participating on the committee 
are: Dr. Evan S. Gilkes, Dr. Frank 
J. Svkes, Rev. E. "W. White, Dr. 
John E. T. Camper, Marion Ban- 
field, Adah K. Jenkins, James Stew- 
art Martin, Rev. Baxter Matthews, 


I. Duke Avnet, Dr. Hugh Josephs 
and Dr. Samuel Morrison. * | 


to live for many thousands of fam- . 


tion of 12 homes. A garage will- | 


| 
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PITCHING POINTERS FROM ONE WHO KNOWS 


SOME FUTURE GIANTS lend an eager ear to farm director Carl Hubbell (fourth from left as 
if you didn't know!) as he hands out valuable pitching advice at the club’s baseball school in Sanford, 
Florida. Of the 335 kids who flocked for t#youts, 125 have pitching ambitions. Well, they're getting it 
from one of the greatest lefthanders baseball ever produced, old longpants himself. 


Slykhuis May Wind Up 


Top Visiting Trackster 


Not one of the visiting Swedes, but a dashing Dutchman named Willy Slykhuis 
today bids fair to become the foreign sensation of the track season. He's already done quite | 


well for himself in a mere month on these shores. He has run the mile four times, finish- 


Tribe’s Ruel Rates 
_ As Player’s Ace 


Harold (Muddy) Ruel, who has held various jobs in 
baseball during the past 34 years, has a new one that prom- 


ises to be easier than all the rest. 


diamond's most popular figures, is 
assistant farm director for 
champion Cleveland Indians. 


“but thats about all.” 


Ruel was bullpen coach for the | gtr" 
Indians Jast season. and prior to | ie 
Louis | 33 


the St. 


previous 


that 
Browns. 


managed 
His 


in- 


job 


cluded an executive post in Com- | 2:3 


missioner A. B. Chandler’s office, 


coach of the Chicago White Sok 3 
and 17 seasons as catcher for the |/:% 


Yankees, Red Sox, Senators, Tigers, 
Browns and White Sox. 

His new job will take him to 
Marianna, Fla., next month, where 
he and farm director Hank Green- 
berg will supervise several hun- 
dred players in the Indians’ minor 
league organization. 

“My new job promises to be in- 
teresting. I like the idea of work- 
ing with young players and help- 
ing them climb the ladder.” 

Ruel, as modest as he is efficient, 
passes over his 1948 job lightly 
but Cleveland manager Lou Bou- 
dreau doesn't. | 


“I won't say where we'll finish 
in 1949,” said Boudreau, “but I 
will say that without Ruel and 
McKechnie we would not have 
won the pennant and the world 
championship in 1948.” | 

“WITH A MAXIMUM of hard 
work and a minimum of publicity, 
the soft-spoken Ruel lent consider- 
able help to such pitching promi- 
nents as Gene Bearden, Steve Gro- 
mex, Bob Lemon, Satchel Paige 
and Sam Zoldak. He even helped 
remedy. a fielding flaw which 
threatened to keep third baseman 
Al Rosen in the minors indefinitely. 

When Ruel is confronted wth 
this evidence, he brushes it off. 

j All are fine ballplayers who 


the |! 


Muddy, one of th 
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said. 
During his 34 years in baseball, 
Ruel has been cited for only one 
“fault”—gentility. 
“Muddy was too nice for his 
own good,” said a Brownie player 
after Ruel was released. 


“I don’t see any point in being 
gruff,” Muddy maintains. “I think 
you can get more out of a ball- 


| 


man being than if you treat him 
like a work horse.” 


Rickey Calls Pro 


Grid War Foolish 

LANCASTER, Pa., Feb. 9 (UP). 
|--Branch Rickey, president of the 
| Biooklyn Dodgers, today described 
as “silly” the cold war between 
the National Football League and 
the All-America Conference. 

“It is| so foolish and so strange,” 
Rickey said during a press inter- 
view on the gloomy professional 
football picture. “There should 


be two Jeagues,” he added, 


r ae 


-° ae 
* 0 * Sar 


Rosen — Sam Zoldak 
benefited from _ instruction,” he 


“They deserve the credit.” 


playez if you treat him like a hu- 


down came, it was Slykhuis who 
SOLE Rn : : cial e | 
mes,  § was at the tape with Wisconsin's | 


= Gehrmann won the race, but the 
: was so close behind 


-4|contend with Gehrmann, Slykhuis 


‘ing second thrice and first once. | 
'And now comes the Baxter mile, 
‘which Saturday features the New | 
York A. C. games, and Whirling. 
Willy finds himself in the favor-_ 
ites role. The Baxter, incidentally, | 
‘has never been won by a visitor. | 

In the pre-season plaudits, Willy | 
hardly came in for a mention. All. 


'of the talk centered around the | 
‘invading Swedes, such as Ingvar 
_ Bengtsson. | 


| But in the Wanamaker Mile at | 


| 
i 
} 


| 


brilliant. Don Gehrmann. True, | 
Dutchman 
that both were timed exactly the 
same—4:09.5, the fastest of the 


current indoor season, 
Last week, without the need ‘to 


easily won the Hunter Mile at Bos- 
ton in 4:12.4, 


Bengtsson will be Slykhuis’ chief 
opposition Saturday, but the un- 
fortunate Swede holds little hopes 
for victory. The same toothache 
which mad him a trotting last in 
the Wanamaker Mile plagues him 
this week. Actually, the teeth are 
no longer there. But the penicil- 
lin used by the dentist still slows 
Bengtsson down, and most track 
authorities insist he'll be far from 
peak shape for at least three more 
weeks. 

Ehrik Ahlden, Bengtsson’s team- 
mate from Sweden, is favored to 
win the two-mile, however, espe- 
cially since Belgium’s Gaston Rieft 
pulled out of the race because of 


foot blisters he suffered at Boston. 


Rieff lost a shoe during the two- 
mile at Boston and ran the last 350 
yards without it. He decided to 
pull out of the meet this week in 
order to be in shape for his main 
goal, the National AAU three-mile 
championship. 

As for our own tracksters, the 
most consistent American winner 
is once again the great Harrison 
Dillard. The former Baldwin 
Wallace ace is skimming the 
hurdles in his old unbeatable com- 
bination of beautiful symmetry 
going over and deadly sprint kick. 
He has chosen to return to his 


| 


In This 


Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


} 


| 


specialty despite his sprint victory | 
in tic Olympics. | 


MORGAN’S FIVE TOP LIGHTWEIGHTS 


OUR BULL SESSIONS with ‘Dumb’ Dan Morgan 
are evidently well worth the space. Mailbag sentiment 
says so. Truth is, a scribe gets as many kicks sitting down- 
and collecting Daniel’s dope as the reader does scanning the Mor- 
gan lines of type. About time, then, to spread the joy with 
‘Worker’ devotees. To date, all our Morgan columns have run in 
the Daily Worker only. (So, if you discover the old boy is worth 
listening to, well, just added reason to make your Sunday reading 
habits a Daily one, hm?) | 


boxing’s most famous octegenarian, 73 years young, former fight 
manager of three world’s cham- Se m 
pions, owner of a delightful wit, 

and more worthy of the label ©. 
“expert” than most men who've 
seen half of what Morgan’s seen 

in the ring and who pretend to 
knosv exactly twice as much. 


Of late, Dan’s pre-lite quotes 
have become the rage of metro- 
politan sports pages. The ex- 
planation is simple. Dans on a 
real tear. He touted Jersey Joe 
Walcott before the first Louis — oe 
fight, picked Zale over Graziano IKE WILLIAMS 
in that third brawl,.and selected 
Sandy Saddler to take Willie Pep’s title last October. All of them 
were heavy underdogs. Most recently Morgan came by way of a 
new gold wristwatch when the New York Boxing Writers honored 
him for “long and meritorious service in the cause of boxing.” 

On that dais with Dan the night he was honored <also sat Ike 
Williams, lightweight champion and the scribes’ choice for “Fighter 
Of the Year.” In future, ‘Worker’ columns we'll let the impish side 
of Morgan take over. For the nonce, his pearls of wisdom deal 
with the aforementioned Williams, whom Dan’ esteems so highly. 
Sitting up at 20th Century Sporting Club, Morgan paid Trenton Ike 
the supreme compliment by ranking him among the five greatest 
lightweights he ever saw. And remember, Dan’s been seeing things 
fistic since before the turn of the century. 


IKE°S IN GOOD COMPANY 


“IKE WILLIAMS is as great as any lightweight that ever 
lived,” Morgan began. “I won't call him THE single greatest — 
but he’s as good as the four best I ever watched.” 

Morgan’s five supreme lightweights include Williams, Joe Gans, 
Benny Leonard, Kid Lavigne and Frank Erne. Champions all. 
Lavigne flattened Dick Burge at London in 1896 to cop the 135- 
pound title. Erne took it from him in a 20-round decision at Buffalo 
in 1899. Gans belted out Erne in one round at Fort Erie, Canada, 
in 1902. The breathtaking Leonard came along muclf later, in 1917, 
to assume the throne from Freddie Welsh, etherizing him in nine at 
New York’s Manhattan Casino. Not caring to predict what the 
future holds for the modern mister Williams, let us note that thus 
far Leonard is the only lightweight champion to retire in possession 
of his title. | 

NOW BACK to Morgan's peep-hole analysis of each in his 
All-Star lightweight parade; \ | 

“Toe Gans fought flatfooted,éould hit inside a lead or over it. 
He countered and feinted beautifully. And Gans was always set 
to punch. ae 

“Williams is as tall as Gahs) was, rips short punches to the 
body, blocks well, and crosses rights with plenty of effect. Ike is 
very strong and game. There’s ng lightweight living who can lick 
him. He has everything.” | i 

How does Morgan compare them :s punchers? 


“Gans was a shorter hitter than Ike, and he picked his spots 
better. Joe would often wait round after round for one punch. He 
didn’t throw as many as Ike does, but he was more accurate. 
Williams will punch more often, throwing a lot’to the body and 
then switching his attack upstairs, For comparative power, how- 
ever, I'd say Gans and Williams hit equally hard. 

“Kid Lavigne was a short-armed rusher. He'd come tearing in, 
smother a guy, and then belt him with those quick clubbing short 
punches. 

“Frank Erne, who beat the Kid, was a beautiful boxer, could 
make all the moves and knew his way around_the ring like a charm. 
Erne was what Id call a punishing puncher. | 

“Benny Leonard would move in and out.: Step in, hit you, and 
step back again before you could counter. The Leonard of 1917 
was magnificent. That year he kayoed the great featherweight 
Johnny Kilbane, flattened Freddie Welsh for the lightweight title, 
and knocked out s¢ven of the other best lightweights around.” 

* 


ANY NAYS IN THE HOUSE? 


MORGAN LEANED BACK in his well-worn chair at 20th’s 
publicity office. “You know, people are always asking me about 
Gans and Leonard.” The ring’s boldest prognosticator chuckled. 
“That one I'd never pick. Gans against Leonard? Even up.” 

Any oldtimers care to argue about that? Or about’ Morgan’s 
list of the all time lightweight greats? Send it along and this space 
is yours. If it’s real provocative, well get Morgan back in here to 
debate it out. A very rare privilege, we'll have you know. 
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For Wool 
Workers 


_ BOSTON.—It’s no surprise to 
anyone, bat Arbiter Raymond} 
O'Connell has denied a 10-cent 
wage increase to 23,000 American 
Woolen Co. workers. O’Connel] 
turned down the union’s request 
under terms of a no-strike contract 
engineered by union chief Emi] 
Rieve. 

~The woolen and worsted de- 
cision came two weeks after Prof. 
Douglass Brown had said “NO” 
to a similar request for the cotton- 
yayon division. As after the cot- 
ton decision, Rieve quickly agreed 
to drop all wage requests. The de- 
cision applied to only 23,000 work- 
ers. 

Rieve’s “impartial arbitration” 
technique didn’t win beans for 
210,000 eastern textile workers. 


‘Rank-and-filers had their hands 


tied by the “no strike” provisions. 
_ The union’s leadership had done 
nothing to rouse rank-and-file su 

port behind the wage demands. 
Boss-union negotiations were car- 


ried on in a one-gentleman-to-an- 


other atmosphere. As always, the 
union gentleman got the shot end 
of the deal. 
‘4 * ‘ee 
ARBITRATOR «© O'CONNELL 
did take note of one attempt to 
put pressure on the bosses. . In a: 
separate statement he complained 
bitterly about leaflets distributed 
to woolen workers by the Com- 
munist Party. 
The leaflets had suggested that 


workers send telegrams to the} 


arbitrator demanding that he grant 
the increase. From the tone of 
O’Connell’s_ statement, it seems 
that the Western Union man must 
have beaten a path to his door. 


Primrose Workers 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass.—Thir- 
ty-five workers at the Primrose 
Bedspread Company ended a short 
strike last week after management 
agreed to retreat its demand for a' 
5 percent wage cut. The workers: 
are members of the Intemational 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
AFL. : 
Management also agreed to dis- 
cuss improved working conditions 
at the shop. | 


Meanwhile 4,000 AFL textile 
workers at Andover, Providence, 
and North Vassalboror, Me., had 
their request for ten-cent wage in- 


icopies of the report marked “CON- 


1917, by Maurice Dobb, 4. 
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Progressive Slate 
Wins in Holyoke 


and ACTU right-wingers took a 
slap in the fact last week with the 
reelection of Leon Massa, business 
agent for UE-CIO Local 259, at 
Worthington Pump. 

Mass scored a 374 to 177 vic- 
tory in a larger vote than last year, 
‘though hundreds of workers have 
since been laid off. The entire pro- 
gressive slate, with the exception By Leo Soft 
of the vice-president, was elected 


™, 
: Waltham 
HOLYOKE, Mass. — Carey-bloc 3 
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Watch Asks 
Money from Workers 


WALTHAM, Mass. — Maybe you think you've heard everything, but brother, you 


with him. Right-wing efforts toj/haven't. Not until you've heard of the $400,000 hoax being pulled here by Waltham Watc 


take over the Local fell flat. 

Using the scab Springfield press, 
Carey-ites had made Massa their 
main target. They charged him 
with having been active in the 


Progressive Party campaign of WINSTON 
Henry Wallace. The vote shows 

what workers thought of the IN BOSTON 
“charge.? ° 

Van Norman NEXT WEEK 
Cracks Down 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — Work- 
ers at the Van Norman machine 
tool plant here got a warning last 
week which applies to all New 
England metal workers. The warn- 
ing came in an “industrial survey | © 3 
prepared for the company by| 4 
Bruce Payne & Associates, “cost-| #4 
cutting experts. : 


7 4 
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Van Norman wasnt satisfied 
with the $300,000 profit they rak- 
ed up in the first nine months of 
1948. They asked the speed-up 
artists for hints on how to make 
more. The “scientists gave them 
two choices: bo Bi 

(1) The company should cut the| 3gmB: : cents 
hourly rates and speed up the 
workers; or (2) the company should} _ BOSTON. — More than 1,000 

Bostonians are expected to pack 


move to. a scab labor area. / 
Workers at a well-attended| Ruggles Hall next Sunday night to 


union meeting decided to resist hear. Henry Winston, one of the 
company efforts to slice rates to twelve indicted leaders of the‘ 
the bone. Plans were made to re-|COmmunist Party, deliver a slash- 
sist rate cuts on the spot. ing attack on the federal govern- 

The company had tried to pio agen ea jury system in 

‘stributing |Southem New Tork. - | 
es Y Seerdauting Winston will come here directly 
FIDENTIAL.” Workers tured the |from the New York trial where he 
report over to the newspapers, and|4nd ten other Communist leaders 
metal workers all over Western|face ten years in jail on frame-up 
Massachusetts have been warned. |Charges. It is expected that Win- 


baie ston will offer a first-hand descrip- 
At the Bookshop: 


tion of the “justice. passed out in 
The following items are on sale 


the federal courts. 
Winston will give special em- 


Beach St., Boston Mass. Mail or-|the Negro people concealed in the 
ders are accepted. indictment of the Communist Jead- 

Fighting Words, $1.50; Tomor-jers. Also present will be Al Moss, 
rows China, by Anna _ Louise| well-known Negro singer. 
Strong, 65 cents; The Embers Still}. The meeting begins at 8 p.m. 
Burn, by Ira Hirschmann, $3; So-|Feb. 20. Ruggles Hall is located at 
viet Economic Development Since|Dudley Station. Tickets are priced 
at 60 cents. | 

Among the pamphlets: You Are} Special efforts are being made 
on Trial, by Bachrach, 2 cents; If|by all Party branches to greet Win- 
This Be Treason, by Boyer, 10/ston by presenting 100 percent of 
cents; Friedel Rosenthal, by Bi-|their quota for the Defense Fund. 
lotta, 25 cents; The fight for #;Many non-Communists are expect- 


creases turned down by “impartial’ i 
arbitrator John J. Murray.. | 


New China by Mao Tse-tung, 25/ed to attend the largest Party mass 
cents. imeeting held here in some time. 


New Bedford Mill Bosses — 
Pouring on More Speedup 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass. — Speedup and layoffs. Bosses in this textile city are pour- 


ing iton. —Two more little stori 


is like for overburdened workers here. At the Kilburn Mill cuts in production have re 
one section to only two spinners. © 


“Economizing” bosses suggested 
that the two spinners could get 
along without their doffer. This 
would make the spinners do. their 
own dofhng. 

The spinners brought a griev- 
ance to the shop steward, who 
fed them the company’s line about 
“hard times and making sacrifices.” 

he grievance has been carried to 
the Business Agent, with the re- 
sult still — | 

AT “WAMSUTTA COLLEGE,” 


a learner-weaver was taken off a|/room. . Production had been much | speedup has jumped this to almost 
full set, where she had received | better: on the first shift than on/800 an hour. Battery hands are 
full. weaver’s pay. She was put/the second. © 


back on “helping,” at 97 cents an 


> 


and that. the seconds (poor quality |three on the second. 


es from the mills this week give some idea of what the = 
uc 


her that her production was down|ers on the first shift _ only 
This ac- 
cloth) had gone up on her set. counts for the difference in pro- 
The woman went to her over- duction. To raise roduction on 
seer—“Professor’>—a nd demanded | the second shift the tan needed 
to see proof that her production /another helper. So they had 
had gone down. The overseer | busted the woman from weaver to 
backed down, but said that théfe | helper. 
HAD been seconds. He also re- * 
marked that “we hired a new} PROFESSOR SPEEDUP is 
weaver and HAD to put him/really taking over at Wamsutta. 
somewhere.” Contract workload . for battery 
The overseer. showed the woman|hands in No. 5 weave room is 
the production sheet for the weave |508 bobbins per hour. Actually 


trying to push union leaders into 


at the Progressive Bookshop, 8/phasis to the attack on the rights of |. 


closed down for “lack of funds.” 
The shutdown came less than a 
week before Cenerazzo had been 
chosen as one of the “Ten Out- 
standing Young Men in America” 
by the U. S. Junior Chamber of 


Commerce. 


In choosing ‘Cenerazzo for its 
pat on the back, the Big Money 


joutfit pointed gleefully to his pro- 


gram of “co-operative capitalism.” 
What “co-operative” means was 
made a little bit clearer last week. 


* 


CENERAZZO hasn't been los-| 


ing any time to prove that he de- 
served the kiss blown to him by 
Big Business. The “union leader” 
hasn't spoken one word of protest 
against the company’s treatment of 
its workers. Instead he’s proposing 


E inew ways for workers to cooperate 


with bosses to prove that “capital- 
ism really works.” 
Waltham’s watch workers got 
the same treatment from Big Cap- 
italism that Nashua’s textile work- 


_l|ers got this winter. The Nashua 


mills closed down. after draining, 
profits from Nashua’s working peo-. 
ple for 125 years. In Waltham, big 
capitalists have sucked all the 
money out of the plant and left 
workers to shift for themselves. 


The big plant piled wp heavy 
profits over the past century, every 
penny being sweated out of the 
hides of Waltham workers. But 
hardly a cent went back into the 
factory. Profits were split up by a 
group 9f coupon-clipping investors. 
‘With the lemon squeezed almost 
dry, the plant's’ owners sold out 
after the war and left the city’s 
working people with nothing. 
Nothing but a crack at a few weeks 
‘of state unemployment checks. 


7 


BUT THE LEMON isn’t all dry 
yet. Cenerazzoss job is to wring out 
ithe last pale drops. And he’s hard 


posal: | 

If the bosses. took the money out 
of the plant, let’s have the workers 
put some money back in. Let’s 
make every worker an_ investor! 
The thing to do, says the Out. 


standing Young Man, is to have: 


the workers buy $400,000 of com- 
pany stock. | 

Now of course not everybody 
has enough money to buy stock; 
especially when you haven't been 
working for six weeks. It’s true that 
Cenerazzo claims to have uncover- 
ed one faithful worker who is 
ready to buy $5,000 worth with 
cash. 

But for most guys, who don’t 
happen to have $5,000 sewed up 
in the family mattress, Cenerazzo 
has another scheme. They can buy 
$500 worth in installments. All 
they have to do is give “a wage 
assignment to the company —an 
the words are from Cenerazzo’s 
own press release. 

“A wage assignment to the com- 
pany.” It’s pretty simple deal. Sup- 
pose you make $40 a week at the 


plant. You go back to work with a| 


Negro History Week 
Celebrated Tonight’ 


BOSTON.—Negro History Week 
will be celebrated tonight by the 
Roxbury Club of the Communist 
Party at 11-A_ Wabeno. Street 


\(Williams). District Organizer Em- 


anuel Blum will speak on “Fred- 
erick Douglass; His Meaning for 


The woman checked up and dis-|some action on the contract viola- 


covered that there were four help-itiom = © 5) gh ee 


Us Today.” Refreshments will be 
served. All are: invited. 


at work at it. Here’s his new pro-|_ 


Company bosses and their right-hand man, “union leader’ Walter W. Cenerazzo. 
Twenty-three hundred Waltham watch workers have been without jobs since Dec. 
©31, when the century-old plant <a 


@ atten 


promise that the company can 
take, say, $10 a week from your 
pay for 50 weeks. This means that 
youre making only $30 a week. 
But at the end of a year, you own 
one share of stock. : 


And what about that “stock?” 
Who: controls it? You? Oh, no— 
workers aren’t smart enough to 
control stock. This next sentence 
comes straight trom Cenerazzo: 
“The stock is to be administered 
not by the union but by prudent 


munity.” 

Get that, brother! The stock 
goes to the same “prudent men, 
the same Big Capitalists, who 
squeezed the lemon dry. This is 
how it works. 

You take a pay cut, but you 
make believe youre “buying 
stock.” The money goes to the 
bosses. They use it to keep the 
plant running for maybe another 


tell you to work harder and to 


you're a “stockholder.” : 

They work you dry. ‘After the 
“prudent men”. have divided the 
profits they say that they're out of 
money and the plant has to shut 
down. So sorry that there's not 
enough money to pass the small 
“stockholders.” But after paying 
off the debts, the plant is bank- 
rupt. 


high and dry like Nashua’s work- 
ers, But after 
Cenerazo will probably be chosen 
one of the five Outstanding Young 


Men. : 
* 


“COOPERATION” at Waltham 
comes along with the burst of 
brotherly love between bosses and 
‘workers which the Big Money men 


fords Wamsutta Textile Mill. The 
mill there has been renamed 
“Wamsutta College.” 

Wamsutta’s boss doesn’t want to 
hear those nasty words “boss” and 


have the workers use the words 
“professor” and “students.” You 
don’t work at all at Wamsutta; you 
“go to class.” 

The attempt to create an air of 
“paternalism” gives some hint as 
to what Big Capital is trying to 
cook up in order to push down 
workers’ living standards during 
the depression their super-profits 
are creating. The Moneybags are 
using phonies like Cenerazzo . to 


“cooperate” with the nice, kind 
‘boss while he slits their throat. 
The saddest thing is that many 
o° Waltham’s workers have fallen 
for the junk put out by Cenerazzo 
and the company. But they cant 
be fooled forever. Hungry watch 
workers are going to wonder. why 


djit is that unions like Ben Gold's 


militant Fur and Leather Workers 
keep on winning wage increases 


wins nothing but prizes for him- 
self. 


Meanwhile all workers can learn 
a lot by watching Cenerazzo and 
the bosses trying to play both ends 
against the middle. 


" Communist Party 


On the Aijir! 
Sunday—1:30 P.M. 
WSAR, Fall River 


1480 kilocycles 
a i i 


men of the Greater Boston com- 


year. They make a profit. They 


take more speedup, since after all, . 


And there you are, brother, left : 


the year is over, 


are trying to work up at New Bed-| 


“worker” any more. Hed rather _ 


convince workers that they should. 


for their members while Cenerazzo 
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CHINESE PARTISANS, two members of the millions of armed 
workers and peasants who form part of the armed forces supporting the 


Chinese Liberation Army. Men and women such as these patrol and 
police liberated areas and attack Kuomintang armies from the rear. 
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_ Stevenson's FEPC and the Lincoln Tradition 


/ | 
EGRO HISTORY has some glorious chapters that are 


set against the background of Illinois. 


And it was Illinois which sent to the nation’s capitol 
the man with an historic mission in the freeing of the 
Slaves—Abraham Lincoln, whose birthday we celebrate 
this week. 

Eighty-eight years later, we are engaged in another 
important skirmish in the long struggle of the Negro peo- 
ple toward liberation. | 


An Illinois Fair Employment Practices Act,\now be- 
ing debated, can be an important milestone along that 
road—or it can be a cheap sham, a political maneuver, 
signifying only appeasement and betrayal. 

There are those who would have us believe that 
there is now a man in the Lincoln mold now in the 
Governors Mansien in Springfield. Gov. Stevenson’s 
press agents actually talk in those terms. ‘ 


Unfortunately, it is already too clear how much 
Stevenson lacks in Lincoln's honesty, his courage and his 
devotion to the common man. 


Gov. Stevenson’s election campaign speeches con- 
tained the flat promise of an effective FEPC, a promise 
which he expanded in glowing terms in his speeches be- 
fore Negro audiences. _ 


-Now we find Gov, Stevenson personally directing 
the conferences which are framing this measure. And 
the bill that is being prepared is a fraud. 

This measure will be satisfactory to that minority 
which beat down the FEPC in the last session of the 
State Assembly. It will be satisfactory to the employers 
for whom fair employment is a threat to profits. It is 
being written “to order” for them, 


The first draft of the projected law eliminates all 


enforcement penalties for those who would defy it. Such 


a law invites violation. | 

The people of Illinois must act to change this pro- 
posed FEPC bill. The: demands for a bill with teeth 
in it must begin pouring into Stevenson’s office. 

This demand will have to come from all sections of 
the people—from Negro and white. There is no single 
white worker in: this state who is not threatened by the 
lack of a powerful FEPC. All of us have a stake in this 
fight. | ' 

It was Lincoln who pointed out in a speech in Peoria 
in 1854: 

“In-our greedy chase to make profit of the Negro, 


let us beware lest we ‘cancel and tear in pieces’ even the 
white man’s charter of freedom.” 


It is in struggles like this that we‘ pay homage to 
Lincoln and the things he stood for. It is in such ace 
tions that we give meaning instead of lip service to Ne- 


gro History Week. 
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CHICAGO FIRE LAWS GO UNHEEDED AS CITY’S 
LANDLORDS GET RICH ON DEADLY FIRETRAPS 


By Carl Hirsch 


| 


ILLINOIS. 


What's Doing 
In Iilinois on 
The Trial of the ‘12’ 


Gil 


GREEN 


CHICAGO. — Some 30 Chi- Oe : 
cagoans have died in firetraps| [R422 
since New Years. They did) (ge ha, ee oie 
not die for lack of good fire | 
laws. Bin ogee oe $e Reece res Bt 

-The trouble with Chicago, fire er 
Jaws now on the books is simply ee i Tee 
that they are on the books—period.|* (3aayNENRe weer 267 na Jo EE Sa OR a 

For example, Fire Marshal John ee ee ee Oe ty ee : 
L. Fenn, head of the Fire Preven- ee ee ee ee | 
tion Bureau, told The Worker this ee ee eS or ee ee ee ee yr ee 
weck that there is no. systematic a oe ee ee ne Me 
inspection of tenements for fire Pare Ta ee | oe 


Jaw violations. eae 


o * + 0 #8 
+e" se ea. f 
eee hee 
oF 
eer 


ee ee 
Pd ‘oa " 


a —Sté‘(‘éw”~”*C*d: RR ee me me : 
HOWEVER, Section 12-25 of us | hoon tee 3 | 
the City Code specifies: “The divi-; (im 2 oe ee iat 8 
sion ‘marshal in charge of the Bu- nee | pe er tee ea era 
reau of Fire Prevention (Chief) > IRamAaieares es 
Fenn) shall make regular inspec-| ese ee: aft oe 
tions, with frequency to secure su-| REN 6 es ee Bes | 
pervision of all... multiple dwell- 2 Eee ae eee as Ae i ane eS eee | 
net. |. a SE Oe: oF J 
THE Bureau of Fire Prevention| aes See Si eae eee ae ogee 


miy tell you that they haven't, 
enough funds t6 carry out that 
kind of inspection. : 

Actually, the entire bureau 
works on a. yearly budget. of less 
than $250,000. But Mayor Ken- 
nelly is satisfied. 

His 1949 budget calls for the 
payment of almost 16 times that 
sum to Chicago banks for exorbi- frozen jam of crushed rock. 
tant intérest on city bonds. Road, Municipal Judge Charles S. 

+ Dougherty declared: 


OR TAKE the question of penal- J Hips of ern _ oe 
ties for landlords who violate the diately “pied 
city fire laws. Although Hussos _ has_ been 

Here again, the City Code is} hauled into court. no less than a 
clear. It has enough muscle to|dozen times on the same charge, 
crack down swiftly and vigorously |he was given “another chance’— 
on outlaw landlords and to end|yntil Feb. 28—to prove that he 
the existence of the coq) condi- 


: was “acting in good faith.” 
tions which are now so widespread " 


in Chicago. a : ion 
: a THE CITY CODE, Section 12- 
Section 45-16 says: “Any per-| 39 gives a landlord 15 days, the 
son violating any provision of this |—.s¢ is to be turned over to cor- 


chapter .. . shall be fined not less poration counsel for prosecution. 


than $25 nor $200 for each of- 
fense. Each day such violation shall But Chicago tenement landlords 
laugh at the law while their tenants 


continue shall constitute a separate . 
pay fantastic rentals for traps 


n y 
a which invite fire and from which 
* _|escape is practically impossible. 
__ IN THE FACE of mounting fire} The 15-day clause has become a 
deaths, the courts have failed com- | farce. From Chief Fenn’s office, 
pletely to apply these penaltiesThe Worker learned of the tortu- 
specified by the city ordinance. [ous maze of delays that come be- 
In the recent case of landlord | fore any violation is turned over 
Gus Hussos, the- courts found it|to the corporation counsel for legal 
necessary to threaten to use this/action. This takes months and 
weapon because Hussos’ defiance! even years. 
of the law had become a public e 
f scandal. | WHEN the case finally lands in 
In handing down a $2,000 fine | the courts, the turtle-pace slows 
on Hussos, who owns the seven- |down almost to a standstill. 
story firetrap at’ 832 Pershing! If, by some freak chance, a fine 


TRAPPED FOR THREE H 
nelius Fulgham, 32, is lifted from a 25-foot hopper by firemen in 
Chicago. Fulgham fell into the hopper while trying to break a 
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ITH THIS COLUMN, I wish to take leave as a 

weekly columnist of The Illinois Worker. 

During the past few weeks, the thought has occurred 
to me a number of times, that I may be taking up valu- 
able space in The Illinois Worker that could be utilized 
to greater advantage by other material. 

Spending most of my time in a court 
room in New York City, it is obviously 
quite impossible for me to treat with local 
developments as if I were on the spot. 

Furthermore, the trial itself is more 
than adequately covered by the special re- 
porters and writers assigned to it by The 
Worker. Thus for me to write constantly 
about the trial cannot but be repetitious to 
the reader. 

Lastly, as I have more than once had occasion to ob- 
serve, the outcome of the trial itself will be determined 
not in the court room, but outside it, in the ranks of the 


GIL GREEN 


people. 


Therefore, I propose that the space allotted to me be 
utilized to report on the work of our party and the 
struggles of the working class and people of Illinois. In 
the last analysis, it is this work and these struggles that 
will decide all questions and with them the future of our 
country. 

So farewell to you the reader, with my hope and be- 
lief that it will be a temporary one. And as you continue 


to read what happens in the court room, I shall avidly be 
following the pages of The Illinois Worker to find out what 
is happening in my home state and what, YOU are doing 
in the glorious struggle for peace and freedom. 


is handed down, it is so small that) 028" poe. 
the landlord has very likely made): ‘e 


. - 
b*o" s+" . “- 


it up on one month’s inflated rent); 
from his tenants. | ese | 


¢ . 


Such laxity explains why it is); 


that Chicago has such a high fire |,: 


such horrors as the following: 

On Jan. 22, eight people were 
roasted alive at 549 E. 44th Place. 
They were sealed in by the locked 
doors. of the subdivided apart- 
ments and by a 


by debris. 


ON JAN. 19, a pregnant mother ee 
at 159 W. 22 Place, died in a 120-|! 


year-old firetrap. 
On Jan. 2, three children died 


in a converted storefront in which oe ae 
the landlord had erected flam- | 3% 
mable cardboard partitions in vio- |!) aE 


lation of the law. | 
On Feb. 1, a bride of three | 


ing in an attic at 4631 Wrightwood. | 


These are just a few of the|. 


recerit firetrap victims. They are 
martyrs to the housing shortage. 
They are also the victims of lax 
city officials and judges for whom 
the word of the gouging landlord 


is law. 
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death rate and why each week: ~ 
brings new spine-chilling stories of |! 


monet ata a 


stairway blocked | i 3 
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CIVILIANS flee Nanking as Kuomintang troops return to city 
to continue the war against the People’s Liberation Army. 
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FROM BEDSIE TO KEDZIE: 


_ = 


This is the first 


articles by workers 


mines. This article 


of a_ network 
couniry and many fo 


Mima ncaa Anta 

By Alfred Lied 
VER CALL UP to find out the 
Time? Ever strike you how 


the largest 


pipes, valves and 


a, = 


Here’s Life at Crane C 


life in Illinois plants, mills and 
by a worker in the Kedzie Ave. 
plant of Crane Co., which is part 


covering 


This company, a monopoly, is 
manufacturer 


material in the world. 


of several 


describing 
day! 


was written 


this 
reign lands. 


of 
plumbing 


sand a day. 
SJ 


endless Time can be — if you watch 


o.--As the Clock Ticks 


in a couple cents more an hour. 
friend, try knocking out three hundred 
of anything every hour, eight hours a 


Take a look at the women assemblers. 
Their jobs are smaller in size—they have 
to turn out a phenomenal amount in 
order to make out. 
hands move, they look like a whirling 
octopus nailed to a chair. 

The same is true for the wrappers. 
Some of the girls make up the cardboard 
cartons, others pack the material. Some 
jobs you have to knock out a few thou- 


Tieing the different sections in De- 


i 


Does anyone like his or her job? The 

only interest in the particular operation 

youre on is—What'’s the rate? How 
much spine will give way? 

One day an old-timer tried doing a 
piecework job at normal speed. He found 
he was working seven times faster than 
normal. when he did piecework! Some 
bright person ought to figure how much 


But 


tast do their 


So 


every quarter-second? “The Time’ 
now is — ninetwentythreeandone- 


a Pity the person who made 

at record! | 
An automatic clock grows into your 

mind when you work at Crane Co. A 


_four-ton hoist couldn’t lift the load of 


Time off your hands when a day's work 
is over. 


Let’s say were in Department Six. © 


Here's where faucets and valves are 
plated, polished, inspected, assembled, 
tested, wrapped or shipped. a] 


The various parts come from the 
foundries and other departments. They 
are plated and/or buffed before reaching 
the assemblers. Let’s look at the assem- 
bler. He puts together the faucets from 
the different parts. Each job is rated 
different—dollar a hundred, four twenty- 
three a hundred, etc. 7 

All piece-work jobs are killing. By 
some devil’s cunning the time-study man, 
the foreman and higher bosses figure out 
a rate where you are just about glued 


to the bench. Sure, there is an incentive 


; 


partment Six toegther are the floormen 
and truckers. For them Time is like 
that telephone record. They aren't piece- 
work soldiers, fighting the clock, beating 
back the minutes with each piece of ma- 
terial, They hustle, bringing the work- 
ers empty boards, half-boxes, skids for 
the material and carting stuff away. 
Each section has a boss and _ his 
assistants. They are flunkeys for bigger 
bosses (general foremen, superintend- 
ents, etc.), and they are pressured into 


keeping the pressure up on the workers. 


~si 


of life melts under the strain. 


Uh-oh! It’s nine-twenty-six and | 
have to knock out 217 pieces by then 
if I want to make out. Its that auto- 
matic clock in my head. 

I'll be a weary man tonight. Into bed 


and up before the sun. Day in, day out 


—from Bedsie to Kedzie, indeed] 
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How Billy Died--Tragedy 


BELL CO. STATEMENT SHOWS 
BI ay | @ ogr 
nat once oe: Of a Chicago Worker’s Child — 


_ CHICAGO.—A financial report issued this week proved highly 

embarrassing to the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., which has been 

_pleading extreme poverty in its request for a rate boost. _ 

The oe de report revealed that Bell profits for 1948 had 

gone up sharply over 1947. A net income of $8,919,344 was ai 5 ‘ ° . 

reported, in addition to dividend payments of $12,089,623, plus CHICAGO.—They Buried Billy Kissane this week at the age of five 

enormous additional profits salted away in “depreciation” and | months—literally before he had begun to live. He died as a\symbol of 
the fact that in the great modern city of Chicago a human life, especially 
that of a workingmans child, is a cheap thing. Billy strangled to death 

on an improvised pacificer. His father, Joseph, 27, a machinist, has 

been unemployed for three months and couldn’t afford the few cents 

tha the kind with a guard costs. Kissane, a Navy veteran, was laid off 


surplus funds. For 1947, the net income was $2,410,137. 
President G. K. McCorkle, undaunted, pleaded that “such a 


level threatens the financial health of the business. . . .” 
re 


— 


Aged Woman Chicago’s Latest Fire Victim 


- CHICAGO. — A 71 - year - oldjframe dwelling at 12 E. 36 St. 
woman, Mrs. Viola Napier, was| An over-heated oil stove was the 
killed this week in a fire at her 


cause of the blaze. 


Se ani Fhe! SPN Yeo RO eb ROR 
“ a ( wens ese ene ond . re x oan” 


MEMBERS OF AVC picket home of William Schmidt, presi- 

dent of the Chicago chapter of the Property Owners League, and 

_ one of the originators of the “Tulsa plan” to evict tenants and keep 
apartments empty if rent control is continued. 
leans out of his apartment window, at 2838 W. Addison Street 


. to plead with vets. Leading the 


_Brindell of 3124 W. Eddy St., and their daughter, Kathleen, 2. 


2” eats eee Miia deat eama ae nals’. nein’ cist 
SP SP et Oe Oe a 
P,. ‘ ** . *, oA f° ees < ™ ** *@ . ®, Pad * 
NE IRIS eg - 


4 of Sle S tvs! AN * 


, three months ago by the MacFaben Corp., 415 


Schmidt .(arrow) 


pickets are Mr. and Mrs. Harold 


Bell & Zollers New-Fangled Mine Can 


Kill Coal Diggers Just 


ZEIGLER, Ill.—A newly-opened slope mine, billed as “the 
world’s most modern mine,” proved this week to be the tomb of 
Andy Kopin, 54, of Christopher. 

The miner was killed in a rock fall in the Bell and Zoller No. 
3 mine, which was opened last June with considerable fanfare 


about its safety provisions. 


Another miner, Charles Childers, 44, also of Christopher, 
suffered a broken leg in the tragedy. 
Kopin is survived by a widow and four children. 


a 


Like Old Ones 


me 


fil. Di gs 


Fund Drive With Zeal 


nto $77,000 


| 
| 
| 


Downstate 


FE Local 119 
Urges Full 
Farm Parity 


ROCK ISLAND — Support for 


legislation guaranteeing farmers of 
parity for all farm products was 


urged last week in a resolution 
adopted by the executive board of | 
| Farmall local 119, United Farm 


CHICAGO. — The Illinois Communist Party's combined | Equipment and Metal Workers 


fund drive for $77,000 was well under way this week within) union, CIO. 


hours after it was officially launched last Saturday. More | 


- than 100 members of sections com-® 


mittees dug zealously into the 
fund - raising job, following the 
meeting where the needs of the 
party were discussed 
Sparking the drive in which 
personal pledges will play an im- 

ortant part was the announcement 
by Alfred Wagenknecht, Commu- 
nist Party charter member. 

Said “Wag”: “I’ve managed to 
put away several hundred dollars 
in the bank, but I’m going to draw 
$250 of it and put it into this all- 
important fund. drive.” 

There followéd then a flury of 
some 40 personal pledges, rang- 
ing from $50 to $250. 

Reports from clubs and_sec- 
tions 4ndicated that many had al- 
ready begun the drive before the 
meeting, pointing out that, “We 
knew it was coming and we knew 
it was needed.” 

There was: widespread approval 
of the campaign-launching rally 


¥ 


| 
} 


and the opportunity being given) 
to the sections to discuss and ap-| 
prove their quotas. 


By Feb. 14, each section will 
submit a written “ways and means” 
plan on how the money is to be 
raised. 

While the drive will formally 
end on May 1 with a giant rally, 
a series of “target dates” was out- 
lined for intermediate quotas. 

Ten percent of each section 
quota is to be in by Feb. 15. 

Sixty percent is to be in by 
March 19, the date of a banquet 
for Gil Green. This banquet will 
be .attended by members of the 
“Half - Century Club,” meaning 
those who have personally turned 
in at least $50. 

By Feb. 27-28, when Daily 
Worker Foreign Editor Joseph 
Starobin will be here for a series 


of mass meetings, 25 percent of 
the quotas are to be in. 


In its resolution, the board 


inoted that it “has always  sup- 


ported measures which would in- 
crease farm security and main- 
tain high farm income as a neces: 
sary prerequisite for large. scale 
employment and high wages in the 
cities.” 

“The farmers of America,” the 
resolution added, “now . being 
squeezed by rising operating costs 
and falling farm prices, are being 
maligned by the same menopoly 
interests that maligned labor in the 


nation-wide campaign to. secure 
enactment of the Taft-Hartley law. 


“The anti- farmer campaign 
blames farmers for high living 
costs and seeks to drive a wedge 
between them and their best cus- 
tomers, the industrial population. 
The object of the campaign is to 
undermine support for a _ long 
range federal tarm program, es- 
pecially adequate price supports 
for farm commodities.” 


Editor Raps 
Hysteria, Trial of ‘12’ 


COLLINSVILLE, Ill. — James O. Monroe, editor and 
publisher of the Collinsville (Ill.) Herald in a plain-talking, 
hard-hitting editorial last week characterized the issue in 


the. trial of Communist leaders in 


[ 


| 


New York as a test of “the fun- 
damental constitutional right of 
citizens to advocate changes in our 
system of government... .- 

Monroe, who served in the state 
legislature for 10 years and was 
a candidate for lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Illinois in the Democratic 
primary several times, is part of 
the American tradition of out- 
spoken and independent journal! 
ism. | 
Although he identified himself 
as a believer in, and defender of, 
capitalism, Monroe in the editorial, 
titled “The Hysteria of Repres- 
sion, stated: 

“The fundamental constitutional 
right of citizens to advocate 
changes in our system of govern- 
ment is involved in the trial of 
the 12 top-rank Communists now 
going on in New York. The case 
undoubtedly will go to the United 
States Supreme Court, which alone 
can authoritatively answer the 
question whether it is the right of 
citizens to advocate overthrow of 
the government by violence—by 
revolution—in a nation which was 
established by revolution. 

* 

“MANY persons think that it is 
revolutionary to advocate the abo- 
lition of capitalism, or even to 
think about it. I do not accept this 
view, although I have resisted and 
will continue to resist the objec- 
tive of those who so think and 
speak. 

“I do not know what the indict- 
ments against the 12 Commudaists 
alleges, nor do I know what spe- 


N. Aberdeen, three 


months-ago. When the neigh- 
bors complained about Billy’s 
crying during the night, he 
pulled a nipple over a cork 
and used it as a pacifier. 

* 

IT WORKED fine until last Fri- 
day night. Then, when Kissane 
arose, to give ‘Billy his midnight 
bottle, the baby was kicking and 
strangling on the nipple. 

He -roused his wife, Dorothy, 
22. ill with asthma. 

After the inquest, his wife told 
The Worker: 

“We tried to get the nipple out 
of Billy’s throat with our fingers. 
But that didn’t work. It only went 
deeper 

“We were almost crazy with 
fear and worry. We didn't kneav 
where to turn, Our baby lay there 
gasping—and choking.” 

Mrs. Kissane said her husband 
ran to a saloon downstairs of their 
flats, 1501. W. 18th st., to appeal . 
for help. 
* 

“THE people down there,” she 
continued, “called the County 
Hospital. But someone there told 
them they couldn't send an am- 
bulance. They said wed have to 
bring Billy. | 

“Then we called the Maxwell 
St. police station. No help came. 
We waited and waited. 

“The baby was still fighting and 
struggling to breathe. I almost 
lost my reason. 

“Finally, two fellows at the bar 
said, ‘Come on, kids, well take 
you. 
| , 

“WHEN we arrived at the hos- 
pital, a nurse told us they couldn't 
help us. They wouldn't look at 
the baby. | 

“But the baby is dying, I told 
them. They sent us to the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. A doctor tried to 
get the nipple out with his fingers 
and failed. Then he got a long 
tweezers and pulled it out. They 
gave Billy some oxygen then. But 
nothing happened. The doctor 
shook his head. 

“He said Billy was dead before 
we brought him in, but he wasnt, 
I know. I had my hand ‘on his 
heart and felt it beating. On-the 
way he was jerking and rolling ~ 
his. eyes—fighting for air.” 


e 


WHEN the Kissanes arrived 
home they learned that police had 
arrived to help 40 minutes after 
the original call. 

“I couldn’t even afford to bury 
Billy,” Kissane said bitterly, “but 
they told me the county would do 
it. Once you're dead, they'll help 
you. | 


—_ 


nor what can be proved against 
them. 

“But I do not hold, and I do not 
believe the courts will hold that 
mere membership in the Commu- 
nist Party is criminal. 

“Nor do I accept the proposi- 
tion that the criting of books, the 
publishing of newspapers and the 
making of speeches advocating 
membership -in the Communist 
Party is criminal, nor the running 
for office on the Communist plat- 
form, nor the recruiting of mem- 
bers into the party which ad- 
vocates overthrow of the governe 


cial acts they were charged with, 


ment.” 


_— ee 
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Marshall Vassals Fear | 


other external development could 


been reported during the last two: 


MANY OBSERVERS believe ¢ Q) 6 
that, as the United States is forced. 
out of China and compelled to|/ Nh 
. fall back an the Japan-Okinawa- 


- 


Overproduction Crisis 


PARIS (Telepress). — The huge increase in exports from 
west Germany planned by combined American-German 
monopoly interests have caused a wave of apprehension 


among Marshall Plan representa-¢ 


tives from Britain, France and Bel- there was a time before the last 
gium-who have come back to|@r when even the British home 


Paris to “coordinate” their individ-|™arket was suddenly flooded by 
ual “recovery plans.” cheap German Opel cars. 
Secretary General of the Paris} The textile market has now 
Marshall Plan Council (OEEC)/reached the stage of saturation 
Robert Marjolin, just back. from|which made, for example, the Bel- 


‘Washington, declared after long/gian textile industry a main breed- 
conversations with Marshall Plan|ing centreunemployment. 


administrator Paul -Hoffman that|ing centre of unemployment. Over- 


west Germany, in fact Bizonia|seas markets, such as the Argen- 


alone, plans to increase textile ex-|tine, show increasing unwillingness 
ports by more than $200,000,000.|to admit further European textile 
British representatives in Paris|imports, their main demand being 
are preparing a protest based on/|for investment goods to help them 
the fact that Britain’s textile ex-|in ambitious plans for industriali- 
ports amount to about an equal |zation. | 
figure, and that west German com-| While the European Marshall 
petition on the world textile mar- 
ket would be very likely to disrupt|their dollar deficits, Robert Mar- 
the so-called British four-year plan|jolin brought back the news from 


which has been approved by the|Washington that Bizonia will hit 


Marshall Plan administration. a ten million ton per year target in 
* steel production by next summer 


MOST MARSHALL countries,'and that the Ruhr will very soon 
Britain, France, Belgium and Italy,|outproduee Britain. The Ameri- 
have made textiles and vehicles|cans now argue that the Ruhr's 
the main basis of their export/|steel-producing gear is more mod- 
drives. They now remember that!ern and efficient than British plant. 


Chiang’s Defeat Puts 
Crimp in Japanese Right 


By Hugh Deane | ‘ 
TOKIO (Telepress). —The quickening collapse of the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime in China has had immediate and 


far-reaching effects on this string of American occupied 


islands. °C a PR 4 
| ‘Communist effort. Recen an 

_ First, it has encouraged and, ed ~ : i 
ined eeearessive | forces} as no j/7ercan Olicia!l was ureing Pp 
anese official to insert a more 


do. It has been one of the main | forthright denynciation of Com- 


factors behind the significant in- MUNism in a textbook. “Its easy 


crease in strength of the Japanese |f0r you to ask this,” the Japanese 


Communist | Party, | 
sands of left-wing Socialists and ‘0 
scores of prominent intellectuals|, ~ “ue 
have joined in recent weeks. ‘businessmen and_ officials know 

Second, the Chinese Communist 
victories have led some American | 
occupation officials afd a part of 
the Japanese Right to demand 
more repressive measures against 
the Japanese Communists and pro- 
gressives. An increasing number 
of minor acts of repression have 


' 


live here.” 


ally Japan needs the Chinese con- 
tinent sa a source of raw materials 
and as a market. Severance of eco- 
nomic ties between Japan and 
China would require the United 
Sttaes to subsidize Japan to an ex- 
‘tent that would soon become in- 
tolerable. 


months. Bg 


Formosa-Philippine line, ‘increas- 


anese_ rightists, however, have 
acted cautiously since recovering 


can preserve Japan as an anti-Com-+Okamura, and: detain major Kuo- 

munist bastion and are reluctant to! mintang war criminals headed by 

become involved in a futile anti- Chiang Kai-shek. | 

s ~~ | “Okamura”, says the statement, 
“the former Commander-in-Chief 


Guarantee Workers in 


Liberated China | of the Japanese Expeditionary 


* 


TSINAN (ALN).—The Commu- Force in China is the principal 
nist authorities of many industrial | among all the war criminals of the 
cities captured from Chiang Kai-|Japanese armies of aggression. in 
shek’s government during the past|China. Yet-he has been declared 
two months have promised full job |innocent by the reactionary -Nan- 
security to technicians and rank-|king government's military tribunal 
and-file civil service workers previ-|for war criminals. The Communist 
ously employed by the Kuomin-|Party of China and the General 
tang regime. In Tsinan, 76 per-|Headquarters of the Chinese Peo- 
cent of the old postoffice personnel ples Liberation Army _ solemnly 
have stayed on, as well as 80 per-|state that this is impermissible.” 
cent of technicians in “municipal Addressing the Nanking govern- 
utilities and the Yellow River Con- : 
trol Bureau. Many engineers and ment, the statement continues: 
skilled workers unemployed in the|“We consider your present activi- 
final period of Kuomintang occu- |ties to be a wot to use hypocriti- 


ation, when peacetime activities ae 
. 7 : eace negotiations as a cover 
Sahiuished, are now back at work. cal peace neg : 


They include one highly qualified for regrouping your forces and for 
engineer who put in the’ city’s first further war preparations, includ- 
long-distance telephone system | ing a scheme to bring the Japanese 
several years ago but was after-|reactionaries back to China to join 
ward compelled: to earn: 8 living |you in butchering thé Chinesé peo- 
peddling cigarets in the street. ‘ple. Your release of Okamura is 


countries are “planning” to balance 
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which thou-|rePlied. “You can get out. I have | 
| 
Both American and _ Japanese 


well, furthermore, that economic-, 


: 7 <> : 
ing restrictions on left-wing poli- Communists Demand Deeds to Back Up Peace | 
ical action will be imposed. : 


| e rs 
A significant number of Jap- Talk——Want War Criminals Arrested 


NORTH SHENSI (NCNA). — A spokesman of the Com- 
from the initial stunning impact of Munist Party of China has issued an important statement 


. vA . . . e 
the Kuomintang defeats. Some do demanding that the reactionary Nanking Government re- 
not believe that the United States |arrest the Japanese ‘war~eriminal: 


‘you are going to be brought up 


a ee ene 


Kweiling’at 


| 


0 


> ca 

precisely for this purpose and we 
will definitely not permit it. We 
have the right to order yout to re- 
arrest Okamura and assume §sre- 
sponsibility for bringing him over 
'to the People’s Liberation Army 


at a time and place of which we 
wil inform you.” - 


| * 

DEALING with the Kuomin- 
tang peace manoeuvres, the spokes- 
‘man said: “We tell you, gentle- 
men of Nanking, quite plainly and 


simply: you are war criminals and 


WANTED 


for trial. We do not believe in 
phrases such ‘as ‘peace’ and ‘the 
people’s will’ coming from your|™must be settled. ... 

lips. During the past two and. a half| “You too have immediate tasks: 


ome ‘eo a of porn you/in addition to arresting Okamura, 
lave butchered runs into millions. 
° — ;you must act immediately to detain 


heinous crimes and this account 


Villages have been razed to the Oe sine 
ground; women have been ravish-|t#¢ civil war criminals. First of all 


ed and the national wealth and|you should arrest those of the 43 
property plundered by you. The|war criminals now in Nanking, 
loss of life and destruction of prop- Shanghai, Fenghua and Taiwan. 
érty by bombs from you Air Force|The arrest of Chiang Kai-shek is 


is incalucable. You have committedespecially important. This war 


s Warned 
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LIBERATED REGION 
PARTISAN AREAS 
PEASANT UPRISINGS 


100 200 


criminal has now. fled to Fenghua 
and may very possibly try to flee 
abroad to hide beneath the cloak 
of American or British imperialism. 
If he escapes you will bear full re- 
sponsibility, you will be published 
as accomplices and no mercy 
whatsoever will be shown you.” 
The statement ends by demand- 
ing that the reactionary Nanking 
Government reply to the foregoing 
points. It states that Nanking will 
be informed later of what prep- 
aratory work should be carried out 


‘by both sides in regard to the other 
seven conditions. 


Soviets End 
Wartime Subsidies | 
MOSCOW (ALN).—The Soviet 


‘subsidies to industry while con- 
‘tinuing to lower the retail prices 
‘of commodities. The subsidies 
were begun during World War II 
to increase military production and 
continued for some time afterward 
to ease the rebuilding of plants 
destroyed or damaged by the 
Nazis. Their abandonment, ac. 
cording to Soviet economists, com. 


pletes the shift back to norma] 
peacetime industrial life after the 


| ong period of war and major re. 


pairs, 


‘government has ended~ wartime’ 
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ILLINOIS 
BORN AFTER MOTHER’S DEATH 
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ALLINOIS LAR, ° the 
Mann-Germano organ, almost 
popped a gut in its January issue 
because The Worker even insin- 
uated that the new state Labor 
Director Annunzio might throw 
around a bit of political patronage. 
This week, Annunzio announce 
his first appointments—which in- 
cluded a number of favorite Ger- 
mano lieutenants. Annunzio may 
not have been a “labor politician” 
all his life—but he sure is learning 
fast. J 
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<a Newark, N. J., 
watches two-pound baby girl delivered by a Caesarean. operation 
two minutes after her mother died. The infant was the first child 
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Danville UE Demands 
Jobless Pay Boost 


DANVILLE, Ill. — A demand for hiking unemployment 
compensation benefits to $40 weekly was put up squarely and Hog Kill. 
to the State Legislature and Department of Labor this week | 


- 
e 


° 


INCIDENTALLY, it might be 
interesting to find out why “Illi- 
nois Labor’ gets lucrative adver- 
tising from some of the most vio- 
lent anti-labor outfits in the state, 


CHICAGO. — Methods being used by Armour & Company to jam through a new 
speed-up and wage-cutting program at its big plant here include the virtual breakdown of 
grievance procedure, insults to Negro workers by foremen, violence by Armour cops, and 

“| According to The Cleaver, clo] | Ee + 
4 \Packinghouse Union Local 347 
newspaper, four foremen have al- 
ready been beaten up by plant 3 
workers as a result of these provo- : e | : | 
cal union leaders to discourage B 0 | A fie ir D . 
such acts. : | 
The company is making its bid| : | 
to put through a_wage-cut by se- CHICAGO. — Workers are used to being stabbed in the 
lecting the night clean-up gang in| back by the bosses. Chicago labor last week witnessed one 
local of the same i i mn its w: 
eS ts hourly rato Wa same international knifing another in its wag 
be mw tc ryt sal - ag 15, in| "The members of Franklin Union | 
os  - ie! sd Series No. 4 of the International Printing | 
x Pressmens and Assistant's union, 
THE wage-cut has been dis- AFL, are the temporary victims otf | 
| the “deal” between Local 3 of the | 
clean-up gang on “piecework” and | 
offering them a small bonus if one | ployers. 
man does the work of two. The! The printing companies have 
speed-up has already resulted in| rejected the-demand of Franklin 
the scalding of one worker, O. B. | Union No. 4 for a wage increase. 
That the company’s tactics seri- cheap settlement with Local 3 of 
ously endanger the health of the $4.89 per week increase. During 
meat-eating public is indicated by | Tecemt years both of the locals 
government health inspectors in have jointly negotiated for wage 
the Canning Division being forced | increases. Local 4 has maintained 
duction line in the department for the joint struggle for wage and 
‘the first two,mornings of the new contract settlement. 
system. 3 This year, Joseph Sespi, presi- 
Speed-up through gang reduc- oe — . advised many 
Ition and increase in work loads is) ™€™DEtS = at .they -should _ ‘be 
‘throughout the Chicago Armour) ‘ro meg oe — ha a 
er goa | - 1:1), be satisfied” policy enunciated by 
plant, especially in the Beef ae Semel, the mumbenhin of Reed 4 
" ‘prepared for a campaign to get a 


firing of Grievance Committee men. &— 
cations, despite efforts of the lo- 
the Canning Division as the guinea 
fight. @ wi 
guised in the form of putting the 
same international and the em. | 
Bloodsoe. ‘The same bosses have agreed to 
to.close down virtually every pro- a forthright militant position in 
reported to. be — widesprea q | Satisfied” and not fight for any 
‘minimum increase of $6 per week 


here at a conference of Local WILLIE LONIAN, of. the yh including the ji Edgew: 
LOCA , which would be equivalent to the uding the jim crow Edgewater 
1123. CIO United Electrical District Research Director. ‘Clean-up Gang, was the man as-) jncorease _ ae the _ Chicago Beach Hotel, Sears Roebuck, and 
Workers. . — was voted of the|saulted by company police. When. Typographical Union. job shops the Chicago Defender, scab paper . 
The conference called for im- health and: welfare program) Foremen Art Johnson called the after the lockout last Summer. where the workers have been on 


mediate state action to meet a se- 
vere layoff announced this week at 
the General Electric plant here. An 
estimated 200 of the plant’s 750 


_— were scheduled to be laid- 
off. 


Creating great concern among 
GE workers and the community 


generally, the lay-offs were ex-| 
pectéd to hit the local economy: 
and cause widespread hardships. | 

Workers affected by the lay-offs 
blamed them directly on growing 
speed-up in the GE plant. They 
pointed out at the conference that 
the company has been demanding 
increased production, and after 
stepping up output considerably 
then, announced the dismissal of 
the 200. workers.. 


* 


_ Attended by all local union off- 
cers, shop stewards and represen- 
tatives of .a number of other 
unions, the conference heard Alice 
Smith, Vice-president UE District 
Council, and Mel Kiantzler, UF 


— 


bay 


conditions in the shops. 


/ments to unemployed and injured. 


mapped recently at a UE district | Negro workers insulting names, 


conference calling for increasing | 


unemployment compensation and 
Workmen's Compensation benefits, 
and improving health and safety 


Numerous speakers denounced 
the inadequacy of present pay- 


and voiced dissatisfaction with 
the Jong delays before benefits 


were received. 
* 


They pointed to widespread | 
complaints from workers on _ the 
lack of enforcement of state labor 
laws, particularly inspection of 
factories for health and _ safety 
violations, and demanded that the 
State Department of Labor act to 
safeguard the interests of workers 
rather than employers. 

Pressing _for _action _on _ these 
issues, a committee was selected 
to call on all state legislators in 
this area to ask support for the 
program agreed upon by the con- 


ference. | 


| 
STARTING NOW 


A free bonus book with 
each $5.00 purchase of 
Books — Pamphlets — 
Periodicals. Come in and 
see our special section of | 
bonus books. More than 


295 titles to pick from. 


Good until March 14 


MODERN 
BOOK STORE 


For 
NEGRO HISTORY 
WEEK 


Read — Study — Distribute 


NEGRO LIBERATION, 
by Harry Haywood___$2.2 


TO BE FREE, , 
by Herbert Aptheker_ 2.75 


ONE-WAY TICKET, 
by Langston Hughee_ 2.75 


Pamphlets: 
Harriet Tubman, 


by Earl Conrad —____ 
Frederick Douglass: Se- 


lections from. his writ- 
FEE EER ete eran 


Negro ‘Slave Revolts, by 
' Herbert Aptheker _~_- 


Negro in the Civil War, 
by Herbert Aptheker 


Negro in the Abolitionist 
Movement 


Chicago 


180 W. Washington St., | 


Negro in the American 
Revolution | 


Lonian lost his temper and _ hit 
Johnson. 

Lonian was promptly fired, and 
on returning to the Employment 


accosted by a company cop. 
Told menacingly that company 


with him, the cop hit Lonian over 
the head with his club, inflicting 
injuries that required two stitches 
from a private doctor, after com- 
pany police refused Lonian’s re- 
quest for first aid. 


* 


THE company also took an un- 
precedented step against the 
union when it fired Ben Terry, 
one of the oldest and best known 
Grievance. Committeemen in the 
plant. Terry was fired for allegedly 
talking to a worker in another 
department while punched out, on 
his own time, for conducting 
union business. 

When the union attempted to 


dismissal of Terry, and the refusal 
of the company to release another 
Grievance Man, John Ghess, for 
negotiations, company representa- 
tives walked out of the meeting 


and stated they didn’t care any 
more whether or not the union 
came to discuss grievances with 
them. 

More and more workers in the 
plant are talking about the need 
for militant action on the job to 


its agreement with the UPWA. 
Numerous workers are also re- 
ported to be urging the union's 
national officers to call an emer- 
gency nation-wide Armour chain 


‘conference to give leadership to 


the demands of the workers for 
halting the speed-up and stopping 
the wage-cuts before they are 
given a chance to spread. 


Nobody ... but nobody should 
be without a subscription to the 


Daily W orker, * 


Office to pick up his check was. 


police were going to “get even” 


bargain in good faith over the 


force the company to live up to: 


| In view of the rank and file sen- 
‘timent for a decent wage increase, 
‘the Local 3 leadership reached a 
'secfet agreement without consult- 
‘ing Local 4, and without consult- 
ing the membership of Local 3. 

The employers who have now 
‘made the cheap setilement with 
Local 3 categorically rejected Lo- 
cal 4's demand for any wage in- 
crease. Franklin Union No. 4. 
which has had a long history of 
militant struggle both against the 
reactionary leadership of their 
own international and against the 
employers are expected to organize 
an effective campaign against the 
sellout. 


PREDICTS MORE 


CHICAGO LAYOFFS 

CHICAGO (FP).—Further lay- 
offs, especially in the consumer 
goods industries, were predicted 
here by Associate Director John C. 
McCtrry of the Employers Assn. 
of Chicago. 

“Although the full effect of the 
job slump hasn’t been felt here 
thus far, I have no doubt that it’s 
coming, he said. Chicago cur- 
rently provides jobs for one million 
workers, as against 616,900 in 
1939. 


150 Driven Into Cold 


By South Side Fire 


CHICAGO.—Some 150 persons, 
most of them in flimsy night cloth- 
ing, were driven into sub-freezing 
temperatures this week by a fire in 
an apartment building at 3733-35 
Cottage Grove Ave. 

The fire was confined to the 
third floor of the building. Tenants 
whose homes were ruined by the 


fiames were housed temporarily in 
a red shelter at 3741 Cottage 
Grove Ave. 

Fire department 


officials  at- 


| smoking in bed. 


strike for more than a year. 
® 


WITH the lines of unemployed 
fengthening, Chicago police are 
getting prepared. Police Commis- 
sioner Prendergast was shopping 
this week for a nasty new piece 
of equipment for his cops. It’s a 
combination club and flesh-ripper 
of Japanese origin called the “Ya- 
wara stick.” It has sharp steel 
claws on the end—guaranteed 


“quite harmless.” 
& 


THE LIST of soloists with the 
Chicago Symphony for 1949, is- 
sued this week, excluded the fam-- 
iliar names of Vladimir Horowitz, 
Artur Rubinstein, Isaac Stern, 
Jascha Heifetz, Gregor Piatigorsky. 
Is this Ryerson’s reprisal for the 
statements issued by these artists 
protesting the appointment of Nazi 
Wilhelm Furtwaengler as conduc- 
tor of the Chicago Symphony? 

| 


LAST week, a big-time Chicago 
investment banker, Nathan D. 
McClure, Sr., died at a swanky 
country club where he was hav- 
ing dinner. McClure choked to 
death on a hunk of steak. Aren’t 
you lucky you can't afford the 
stuffP 


Ethical Society Offers 
Chicago Housing Talks 


CHICAGO, Ill.—This Chicago 
Ethical Society, 203 N. Wabash, 
this week announced the opening 
of a series of Sunday lectures on 
“Housing and Human Relations 
in Chicago.” 


lLLineIs | 
EDiTien | 


Send all material, advertise- 


» ments and subscriptions for the 


Illinois Edition to 208 N. Wells 
St. Bm. 201, Chicago 2, ML 


tributed the blaze to someone) 


Phone RA 6-5580. | 
Editor; CARL HIRSCH, 
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‘DON’T BE SHARE-LESS; TEAM UP WITH FAIRLESS’ | 


_ YouToo Can Help U.S. Steel 
— Cover Up Its Huge Profits — 


© 


By David Englestein 

CHICAGO, — If you don’t 
follow the financial pages of 
the press regularly, you may 
have missed the announce- 
ment of a real bargain — and 
a rare opportunity. 


The directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation have rec- 
ommended a three-for-one split of 
their common stock, to be voted 
on at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders on May 2. (This means 
that for every share of U. S. Steel 
common stock, the holder will re- 
ceive three shares—and the value 
of each new share will be reduced 
to one-third of the former value 
of the old common stock.) 


After May 2, you can go out 
and buy a share of U. S. Steel 
for $25—barely half a week’s wages 
(provided speculators: don’t drive 
the price up in the meantime). 


THAT'S the bargain. And the 
opportunity? You can thus be- 
come a member of “The Indus- 
trial Family That Serves the Na- 
tion—United States Steel.” 
U.S. Steel offers you a chance 
to become a partner of Benjamin 
Fairless, president of U. S. Steel, 
by buying a share or two. 

And it hopes that thereby you 
will become as anxious as he is 
to boost U. S. Steel profits, speed- 
up the steel workers and _ hold 
down their wages! 

* 

WHAT'S behind all this stock 
juggling? 

Robert Fetridge in The .New 
York Times (Jan. 26) declared: “In 
the light of present-day economic 
development, it (the stock split) 
is highly significant, for it will 
bring the price of U. S. Steel 
within the reach of the average 
investor, will widen its army of 
stockholders and give it a better 
talking point in any avenue of dis- 
cussion, | 
Any school child know that this 
giant monopoly is not. interested 
in “democratic” ownership of its 
stock. 
own one or two shares can not 
fool themselves that they share 
power with Fairless. 

* 

THERE are 168,000 holders of 
the. 8,700,000 common - stock 
shares, The real question is how 
many of these stockholders hold 
only one to ten shares. The cor- 
poration’s publicity doesn't tell us 
that. 

The Federal Reserve Board es- 
timates that about 5,000,000 
Americans own stock in corpora- 
tions. | 

The CIO Economic Outlook 
(July, 1948) states that according 
to latest estimates five percent of 
the stockholders own more than 
half of the total shares. 

A study by the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee before 
the war showed that about one 
percent of all stockholders owned 
about 60 percent of all stock- 


shares. 
* 

WE PROBABLY would not be 
far from wrong if we applied these 
estimates to stock ownership to 
U. S. Steel. That is, anywhere 
from 2,500 to 7,500 Us S. Steel 
stockholders control a majority of 
the shares. 

It is interesting that the annual 
meeting of U. S. Steel common 
and preferred stock shareholders 
in May, 1948, they were able to 
transact business although only 
300 were present. 


BIG Business not only wants 
te hide the real monopoly owner- 
ship of the corporations but also 
aims to conceal its unprecedented 
profits as well. And the stock split 
is one of the many modern device 


used to cover up profits. . 
Now, U. S. Steel dividends in 


“/PARTNERS!” 
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Sunday, Feb. 20, 2 p.m. at the 


Houston. 

A broad sponsoring committee 
called groups to the parley to dis- 
cuss city, state and national leg- 
islative measures. 

Among the issues to be dis- 
cussed are: Repeal of the Illinois 
sales tax; a state FEPC law; rent 
control and housing; repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act; price control; 
civil rights. 

The caii sent out to groups. by 
the conference secretary, Mrs. 
Hedvig E. Marcum, stated: “Re- 


-4|member, the politicians will pay 


off on election promises only if 
the people press for action.” 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Marcum dis- 
closed this week that the confer- 
ence committee had sent out ap- 


«al; peals to representatives from the 
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The few workers who mav. 


' 


PAPERS; MANY WORK 


| 


JOB ADS DISAPPEAR FROM SOUTH CHICAGO j 


la 


‘WHAT ‘RETIREMENT’ — 


MEANS AT BUDA 


| HARVEY, Ill.—If you have 
visions of retiring at a ripe old 


' 


i 


‘up, buddy! | 

Workers at the Buda €orp. 
plant here, where they make diesel 
engines and railroad and automo- 
itive parts got a sample last week 
of what the company means when 
it talks, “retirement.” 

The Buda Corp. made. a move 
to “retire” a score of old-timers, 
many with 15 to 20 years service. 

The union in the plant, Local 
1091, USA, was approached to 
get their reaction to the idea. 

“What's your retirement plan,” 
the company was asked, “what 
about severance pay, a bonus, a 
pension?” 

“Well, no,” the company answer- 
ed. “We didn't have anything like 
that in mind. We just want to 
‘retire’ these men. They're getting 
too old for the job.” 

Workers at Buda this week were 
determined to fight to a finish 
against that kind of ‘retirement.” 
Men with a lifetime in the, plant 
should be able to look forward 
to something more than a one-way 
ticket to the old people's poor- 


house. 
ea 


dividend of $1 a share recently 


| age with a nice fat pension—wake 


eee 


declared, dividends will total at 
lleast $6 a share. 

The directors of U. S. Steel are 
quite conscious of the high rate 
of profit per share and increasingly 
high dividend payments—the high- 
est in the last 16 years. Why not 
split the stock—particularly: in view 
of increasing demands for steel for 
our cold war economy and the 
excellent outlook for profits? « | 

WHIL% the profits will prob- 
ably continue to increase, the rate 
of, profit per share would be 
smaller. 

At the end of 1949, the stock- 
holders of U. S. Steel—instead of 
getting their $1.25 quarterly divi- 
dend per share, as in the past, 
would get only 42 cents. Now, 
who could object to that? 
Business journals sometimes 
blurt out the truth to their cus- 


1948 were $5.00 per share of com- 


mon stock, In 1949, with a special'ory Service declared: “Another: 


tomers. Poors Investment Advis- 


FIVE-DAY WEEK 
SO. CHICAGO.—The steel] 


workers in South Chicago are 
beginning to feel the growing 
‘menace of the oncoming eco-. 


nomic crisis. Though there 
are no lay - offs in the steel 


‘mills as yet, enough has hap-' 


‘pened in the _ two weeks 
to convince the men in the 
mills of stormy weather ahead. 
| .The big “MEN WANTED” ads 
in the community newspapers have 
disappeared. It is reliably re- 
ported’ that the company employ- 
ment offices have discontinued 
hiring Negroes. | 

During the past two weeks the 
mechanical department in_ the 
mills has gone on a five-day week, 
which amounts to an average cut 
of $20.00 a pay. 

All overtime work has been 
eliminated. The foreman in the 
mills are “putting the squeeze” on 
the workers for more speed-up: 
Wash-up time is being eliminated. 
Men are given time off for any 
petty excuse. 

Old-timers easily recognize these 
storm signals as indicating an end 
of the “boom” and the coming 
“bust.” 

The organized steel workers are 
in no mood to accept these condi- 
tions as an act of God. 

They know the responsibility lies 
with the profit-hungry steel cor- 
porations. There is a growing senti- 
ment. for substantial increases in 
the steel mills. 


motive behind a split may be, in 
some cases, to make large earnings 
a bit less conspicuous, and yet 


permit distribution of a larger total 
of dividends.” 


* 

THE steel worker will certainly 
not be taken in by the shrewd 
practices of the U. S. Steel Corp. 

Net profits of U. S. Steel, ac- 
cording to its own figures were 
$129,552,000. “Accelerated de- 
preciation” totaled $55,000,000 
and total depreciation for 1948 
was $146,000,000. 

“It's time for a raise,” is the cry 
of the steelworkers, the stepchil- 
dren of the so-called “Industrial 
Family that Serves the Nation,” 


profits, not a stock split 


set. 
This Steel Page is a monthly 


feature in the Illinois Edition 
of The Worker. If you and 
your shopmates and friends 
want to get it regularly, fill out 
the subscription blank which 


you will find elsewhere in this’ 


! 


paper. 
i 


South Chicago YMCA, Qlst and it 


4tn District 
lo Meeton 
Legislation 


SO. CHICAGO.—Delegates were being elected by 
scores of South Chicago organizations this week to attend 
a Fourth Congressional District Legislative Conference on 


‘ 
Organizations were urged to 


send -two delegates to the Fourth 
Congressional District Conference. 
Shops, mills, neighborhoods may 
send delegates on the basis of 10 


‘signatures of residents of the com- 


munity who wish to be represented. 
hi J 


district to act favorably on a num- 


ber of bills. 


Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson and 
state legislators were urged -to act 
on. “immediate repeal of the sales 
tax on food pending the full repeal 
of the sales tax.” 


Alderman Emil V. Pacini of the 
10th Ward was asked to support 
the Carey Ordinance in the City 
Council to outlaw racial and relig- 
ious discrimination in any housing 
project built on land purchased 
from the Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission. 

Among the sponsors of the Feb- 
ruary 20 conference are: Conrad 


B. Rheiner, executive director of 


‘the South Chicago Community 


Center; Rev. Leslie J. Tuck, United 


' 


;Church of South Chicago; Bernard 


‘Lucas, president Local 208, CLO 
'Longshoremen’s Union; Rev. Wal- 
‘ter Childs, steward, United Pack- 
‘inghouse Workers; Rose Marie 
‘Brunietti, chairman 9th Ward 
|Progressive Party; Florence Gow- 
gicl, Township Committeewoman, 
|Lyons, Ill.; George Wright, school 


_y' board, Robbins, Il. 


| ANDREW 


|ONDA 


No Wage Demands 
Found in Steel Organ 


es 


THE JANUARY issue of Steel Labor, official organ of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| There is not a single word 


| pages of this issue. 


the CIO United Steel Workers, is a tip-off to how the 
Portland CIO Convention resolution on wage increases 
will be carried out by the leadership of this big union. 


about a wage demand in the 12 


| There are three lengthy articles which indicate the policy of 
| the union regarding this vital question. 


{ 
creases. 


panies. 


the same period in 1947.” 
The article then proceeds to 


effective through the industry.” 


One gives valuable information on profits and steel price in- 
Comparisons are made between the third quarter of 1947 
and 1948 profits for the same period for the nine main steel com- 
To quote just once sentence: 

“U. S. Steel shows a 34.2 percent increase in real profits over 


give facts on steel price increases 


in 1948 and the announced increase by U. S. Steel of an “average 
$15 boost on tin and terne plate effective Jan. 1 (1949) that will be 


The last paragraph of this article says: 
“The $19.64 increase per ton in the year since October, 1947, 


who need a bigger split of the 


based on U. S. Steels 1947 production, would mean about $400.- 
000,000 in extra revenue. This stacks up against about $65,000,000 
in wage increases paid out by the corporation in 1948 to all em- 
ployes, including those not covered by USA contracts.” 


THUS, ALL FACTS are presented necessary to prove to the 
steelworkers and public the Steel Trust’s ability to pay a substantial 
wage increase in 1949 of say 30 cents an hour, and at the same 
time cancel the announced price increase and cut the price on steel. 
But no such demand appears anywhere in the paper or comes from 
the mouths of any of the union*leaders. 


Instead, another article appearing alongside the one already 
referred to rehashes the testimony given by S. H. Ruttenberg before 
the Joint Senate-House Committee investigating profits some two 
years ago. The essence of this article is given in its headline: “FAN- 


TASTIC PROFITS PLANT SEEDS OF NEW DEPRESSION.” 


THE THIRD ARTICLE in January’s Steel Labor is the letter 
accompanying the audit report, signed by President Philip Murray, 
Secretary-Treasurer David J. McDonald and Vice-Presidents Van 


A. Bittner and James G, Thimmes, which “reviews the recent ‘ 
plishments of the USA-CIO.” | oe 


While this report deals with the union’s objectives, not a single 
line mentions the wage re-opener clause in the contracts with Basic 
Steel, nor about a wage demand for fabricating where hundreds of 
contracts expire this spring and summer, 
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THé (TRUTH 


ABOUT THE 


Vol. XIV, No. 7 <q February 13, 1949 
In 2 Sections, Section | 28 Pages, Price 10 Cents 


Negro History 


dF See story on Page 3 
ee —- and Editorial 
. on Page 6 


Turn to the Magazine Section for 
Special Articles and Features 


CHINESE PARTISANS, two members of the millions of armed Chinese Liberation Army. Men an d women such as these patrol an 


workers and peasants who form part of the armed forces supporting the _ police liberated areas and attack Kuo mintang armies from the rear. 
a 


COURT BARS 
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12’s PROOF OF 
JURY BIAS 


-—— See Page 4 — 
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SOUTHERN STATES ~— 


‘The South in Struggle | 


a 
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Unemployment Hits 
Birmingham Workers 


_ BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Workers of Bir- 
mingham face growing unemployment 
which has taken a sharp increase in the 
Jast month. | 

Figures show that in the period be- 
tween December 15 and January 15, 2,835 
additional workers are out of jobs. 

Numerous small industries tell of the 
large number of Negro and white skilled 


workers who are looking for any kind of 
work. 


1948 Struggles of Negro, White Workers 
Have Set in Motion Forces for Victory 
_ By Sam Hall | 


Chairman, Communist Party of Alabama 


TH NEGRO PEOPLE of the South have added new | 
and exciting chapters to Negro history in the year 
since the last Negro History Week. 
~ On the election front, Attorney Oliver W. Hill, Negro 


leader, was elected to the city council of Richmond, Va., 
and in San Antonio, Texas, Mr. G. J. Sutton, Negro business man, 
was elected to the school board. Thus the precedent-breaking 
election of Rev. Kenneth Williams to the Winston-Salem, N. C., 
city council in 1947 was followed up in two other Southern states 
in 1948. 

With the launching of the new Progressive .q...... 
Party, the South for the first time since Recon- # gaye 
struction saw Negro candidates running for the Fg 
highest public offices. In Georgia, the outstand- | © (@ 
ing Negro publisher and leader, Mr. Larkin Mar- j 3 
shall, carried on an outstanding campaign for 2 reaa 
the United States Senate on the Progressive Party — | geass 
ticket. Negro candidates for state and federal Bisgeegame 
offices were on the Progressive Party tickets in ggasi 
North Carolina, Texas, Tennessee and Virginia, joaeg\. aes 
as well as Georgia. And in all Southern states [aes “Saar 7 
Progressive Party presidential electors included Sia: Ale 
Negroes. 


The Communist Party of Alabama has 
issued a leaflet with a 5 point program for 
all workers. This program includes: 

(1) A thirty hour week with 40 hours 
pay; : 

(2) A fourth round of wage increases; 

(3) Fight against speedup; 

(4) Immediate relief for laid-off work- 
ers; 

(5) Immediate increase in unemploy- 
ment compensation. 


Oil Strikers Alerted to 
_ New Company Maneuvers 


TEXAS CITY, Tex.— This city, scene two years ago of a disastrous nitrate explosion 
that claimed over 700 lives, is witnessing a crucial strike by 1400 workers of the giant 
Carbide and Carbon Chemical Corporation plant. The strike also called out 2,000 workers 


Dixiecrats Plot to = 
Disfranchise Negroes 


Primary demands of the workers, 
By Sylvia Hall - mW 


a 
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Tas YEAR ALSO SAW a great upsurge in the fight for the 
right to vote by Negroes in the South. More than 800,000 
Negroes were registered and eligible to vote in the 1948 elections 
in the South. This contrasted with the 150,000 registered in 1940, 


Tremendous gains were registered throughout the South. 
In South Carolina a militant movement of the Negro people, 
joined by. white allies, forced a breakthrough in that plantation- 
ridden state and 35,000 Negroes became registered voters. This 
movement also culminated in a great legal victory ..er the white 
primary. 

In Alabama the struggle for the right to vote resulted on 
January 7th in a 3-judge Federal Court declaring unconstitutional 
the infamous Boswell Amendment, chief Alabama _ instrument 
for depriving Negroes and poor whites of the right to vote. A 
movement is developing to: smash through on this front. More 
than 1,000 Negroes became registered voters in Mobile in the 
three weeks following the January 7th decision. 


The determination of the Negro people to vote as well as 
the lengths of terror to which the white supremacists will go 
to prevent them was 4isclosed in Montgomery County, Georgia. 
In this Black Belt county, Isaiah Nixon, a Negro father of six 
children, made up his mind that he was going to vote. Of- 
ficials warned him against it. But Nixon voted. He was the 
only Negro to vote in Montgomery County. 


Isaiah Nixon is dead at this Negro History Week. His life 
was lost in the struggle for freedom. White supremacists came 
to his home, called him out and shot him to death. The sheriff 
of the county said it was because he voted. 


* 


THs MILITANT’ MOVEMENT for progress in the South 
has been met with terror and intimidation. The Wall Street- 
plantation crowd who control the South initiated the fascist Dixie- 
crat movement;’ the Klan was revived; and in Georgia Herman 
Talmadge won control of the state government and is moving 
to threw back the onward march of the Negro people and_ white 
progressives. | 

Police brutality and legal frame-ups increased. In Birming- 
ham, Ala., police shot 16 Negroes during 1948, killing 14 of 
them. In Memphis the Crump machine opened a reign of terror 
against the Negro people. The outstanding case was the frame- 
up of Mrs. Rosa Ingram and her two young sons in Georgia. 

This attack is being fought by the people’s movement, Negro 
and white. In Memphis the powerful fight of the people forced 
Crump to add Negro policemen to the police force and for the 
time being the terror hag@ceased. In New Orleans a mass move- 
ment has forced the indictment of a policeman who killed a Negro 
F.T.A. (CIO) member. Other cases could be listed, but the out- 
standing case facing the people of the South and the nation is 
that of Mrs. Ingram. 

Mrs. Ingram and her young sons were forced to defend 

themselves against the armed attack of a white landlord. In_ 
the ensuing fight the landlord was killed. Quick death sentences 
were passed on this Negro mother and her children. 
. A mass campaign has saved them from death. The sentences 
were commuted to life imprisonment. But this partial victory 
must be only the start. No. decent American can rest until this 
mother and her children are free. Haste is necessary for Mrs. 
Ingram is i. The Ingram case is a symbol of. the terroristic op- 
pression of the Negra people in the South. Freedom for Mrs. 
Ingram will be a step forward in the fight for freedom for al] 
the Negro people. me 


THERE IS little doubt that the 
Carbide Co. is biding its time until 
conditions tighten;for the workers, 
and then will blossom out with a 
“back-to-work” movement. Such 
tactics broke the Oil Workers strike 
at the Celanese Corporation plant 
in Bishop; Texas, last summer. 


The Company may also seek to 
take advantage of the fact that due 
to backward and misguided union 
policies, the substantial number of 
Negro workers in Texas City and 
Galveston have been - jimcrowed 
out of jobs in the huge chemical 
and oil plants of the city. The jim- 
crow policy of the company, which 
the unions failed to fight, may now 
become a weapon which the com- 
pany will try to use against the 
union. _ i 


is 


Klan Builds Nationwide Organization 


the Anti-Nazi League every week 
jrom undercover observers inside 


measure. 


nors chair, and on Jan. 20 the | 
-But while Georgia provides the 


By Stetson Kennedy 
woolhat, bedsheet Talmadgite 


By Federated Press 


who are represented by the Gals 
veston Building and Trades Coun- 
cil, AFL, are for a general wage 
raise of 27c an hour. To this, the 
Company countered with an offer 
of 14-to 18 cents in various classi- 
fications, and is standing flatly on 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — The Progressive Party of Ala-|these figures up to this time. _ 
bama has taken the lead in exposing a new: Dixiecrat plot to} The strike, which began Jan. 23, 
create a “legal” type of white primary, more vicious than |is continuing without prospects. of 
the South has ever experienced,© . —jany early settlement. There are 
and to prevent the election of club they have no right to be on indications that many workers are 
Negro county officials by a vicious the ballot. : | grimly determined to hold out for 
iow at Merratir letel elecdtions.| 4? invitation was extended by|as long as necessary. 
Horace Wilkinson, Dixiecrat vm teal w rand a oa * 
eader who has never denied|&'© - : , 
charges of being a former KKK a Eom Gemocratic party dis ae at “scot Predicse 
Cyclop, has announced a proposal, |“*"* — pattern of wages for all the chem- 
+ be introduced 7 the eka Leg- ° ical plants along the Gulf Coast. 
islature in May, that would com- ( rT R T These companies follow an almost 
pletely change the present set-up ou eyec $ iectine! orale 
in the Democratic Party. Unf - 
t Pi k ing B Mie Gciiees hes not 
ACCORDING to his plan, a ic eTing an | developed a militant, fighting i 
aay Fe Party of om omg wool strike, nor taken steps— 
would become a states rights Dem-' such as a relief setup—to shew the 
a ry adhering _" - In Tennessee corporation that they can and will 
cipals of “government by white hold out. | 
people,” etc. No one would be! + poten _ oe ee AES Finally, although community 
expelled from the party because|state court judge here refused to support is strong (the strike has 
of race or color, but the doctrines|issue an injunction which would |affected one-fourth of the entire 
of white supremacy would have to| hve barred“all picketing by the|population of Texas City), and 
Be ete cutematicelly’ the ekmi| United Fumiture Workers (CIO) |merchants already express _real 
° . . Tr 
nation of all Negroes. ‘against the Memphis F urniture Co. wa i ale = greyed = _ 
The proposal also includes using} The company urged the injunc-| organize this community support. 
legislative power to require countyj tion on grounds that the strike by. 
and municipal officers to be elected 808 UFW members was illegal 
vei statewide basis. | This, they since the union had not complied 
openly vay, aimed at preventing! with the non-Communist provi- 
the election of Negroes in office} ions of the Taft-Hartley law. 
in counties where Negro dectbced. Rejecting the company’s ¢laims, 
ier whites. “Wilkinson Cecar ‘\|the judge termed the union's ob- 
“The white counties in Alabama jectives legal and the strike a law- 
could be depended on to overtum| tf) one. He eased an already- 
any majority the Negroes might! effective injunction limiting picket- 
roll up in any Black Belt county. | ing and wamed the company that 
Fully aware that the white|interference with picketing would 
primary has been declared un-| subject it to contempt of court ac- 
constitutional, this infamous plan}tion. | 
includes amending the Alabama| Meanwhile local social, educa- 
Constitution which now requires} tional and religious groups stepped 
the Legislature to “regulate pri-|up their demands that the com- 
mary election.” Therefore, polit-|pany bargain with the union, 
ical party proceedings would be|which has been on strike since 
out of the jurisdiction of the State|}Jan. 11. President Hollis Price of 
courts. aa. LeMoyne College and Rev. Albert 
* | McDaniel of the Union League is- 
THE ALABAMA PROGRES-|sued statements supporting the 
SIVIB PARTY took the lead in at- strikers. : 
tacking the proposal. They 
charged, “Now that their pet Bos- 
well Amendment has been de- 
clared illegal, these worthy gentle- 
men cease all pretense at ‘fairness’ 
and ‘illegality’ and stand unmasked. 
All their fine words and noble 
phrases of ‘Constitutional Govern- 
ment’, ‘States Rights’, etc., when 
translated into actuality are now 
boiled down to ‘Keep the Negro 
from voting’.” 
Charging that Negroes have the 
right to join any political party 
which exists‘ on the ballot, the 


The Invisible Empire of the|Jegislature voted down a bill to| 
Klu Klux Klan is being visibly re-|ban masked gatherings on. the 
built far beyond the confines of 
Dixie, Atlanta continues to serve 
as the “Imperial City” and Geor- 
gia, the traditional redoubt of Ku 
Kluxery, no “boasts” of an active 
Klan Klavern in each'‘of her 159 
- Pro ive Party declarea: “If the}counties. - Kian-minded - ‘Herman 
+ Wilkins 


*public highways. 

Rep. Julian Bennett charged 
that such a bill would set in mo- 
tion forces that will . ultimately 
destroy dur way of life” and prom- 
ised that the legislators would ‘be 
‘listed with southern heroes like 


ons wish to fotm a pivate} Talmadge niow' sits in’ the! govér-|‘Robert ‘E. Lee ‘if’ they killed’ the! 


pattern for the Kluxing of a state, 
the same pattern is also shaping up 
in most of the southern states,. At 
the recent Macon, Ga., klonvoka- 
tion I saw charter busloads of 
Kluxers come in from Tennessee 
Alabama, Florida, South Carolina 
and North Carolina, and delega- 


tions from other states in autos. 


‘Ohio, 


Confidential reports turned in to) 
' } 


Imperial Wizard Sam _ Green’s 
“Mother Klan of the Nation,” At- 
lanta, quote Cliff Vittur—who 
boasts the title of “Chef Ass- 
Tearer’ of the KKK’s Klavelier 
Klub flog squad—as saying that the 
Klan is again booming in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
California, Chicago: and ) 
Detroit. ie 


No Raise 
For Wool 
Workers 


BOSTON.—It’s no ‘surprise to 
anyone, but Arbiter Raymond 
O’Connell has denied a 10-cent 
wage increase to 23,000 American 
Woolen Co. workers. O’Connell 
turned down the union’s request 
under terms of a no-strike contract 
engineered by union chief Emil 
Rieve. ; 

The woolen and worsted de- 
cision came two weeks after Prof. 
Douglass Brown had said “NO” 
to a similar request for the cotton- 
rayon division. As after the cot- 
ton decision, Rieve quickly agreed 
to drop all wage requests. The de- 
cision applied to only 23,000 work- 
ers. 

Rieve’s “impartial arbitration” 
technique didn’t win beans for 
210,000 eastern textile workers. 
Rank-and-filers had their hands 
tied by the “no strike” provisions. 

The union’s leadership had done 
nothing to rouse rank-and-file sup- 
port behind the wage demands. 
Boss-union_ negotiations were car- 
ried on in a one-gentleman-to-an- 
other atmosphere. 
union gentleman got the shot end 


of the deal. 
* 


ARBITRATOR OCONNELL 
did take note of one attempt to 
put pressure on the. bosses. In a 
separate statement he complained 
bittezky about leaflets distributed 
to woolen workers by the Com- 
munist Party, : 7 

The leaflets had suggested that 
workers send telegrams to the 
arbitrator demanding that he grant 
the increase. From the tone of 
O’Connell’s ‘statement, it seems 
that the Western Union man must 
have beaten-a path to his door. 


Primrose Workers 


Back; No Pay Cut 


NEW. BEDFORD, Mass.—Thir- 
ty-five workers at the Primrose 
Bedspread Company ended a short 
strike last week after management 
agreed to retreat its demand for a 
5 percent wage cut. The workers 
are members of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
AFL. 

Management also agreed to dis- 
cuss improved working conditions 
at the shop. 


ss 

Meanwhile 4,000 AFL textile 
workers at Andover, Providence, 
and North Vassalboror, Me., had 


their request for ten-cent wage in- 
creases turned down by “impartial” 
arbitrator John J. Murray. .: 


As always, the 
P 


-_ ‘ 
Progressive Slate 


Wins in Holyoke 


HOLYOKE, Mass. — Carey-bloc 
and ACTU right-wingers took a 
slap in the fact last week with the 
reelection of Leon Massa, business 
agent for UE-CIO Local 259, at 
Worthington Pump. 

Mass scored a 374 to 177 vic- 
tory in a larger vote than last year, 
though hundreds of workers have 
since been laid off, The entire pro- 
gressive slate, with the exception 
of the vice-president, was elected 
with him. Right-wing efforts to 
take over the Local fell flat. 

Using the scab Springfield press, 
Carey-ites had made Massa their 
main target. They. charged him 
with having been active in the 
Progressive Party campaign of 
Henry Wallace. The vote shows 
‘what workers thought of the 
“charge.” 


Van Norman 
Cracks Down 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — Work- 
ers at the Van Norman machine 
tool plant here got a Warning last 
week which applies to all New 
England metal workers. The warn- 
ing came in an “industrial survey” 
prepared for the company by 
Bruce Payne & Associates, “cost- 
cutting experts. 


j 


— 


with the $300,000 profit they rak- 
ed up in the first nine months of 
1948. They asked the speed-up 
artists for hints on how to make 
more. The “scientists gave them 
two choices: 

(1) The company should cut the 
hourly rates and speed up the 
workers; or (2) the company should 
move to a scab labor area. 

Workers at a_ well-attended 
union meeting decided to resist 
company efforts to slice rates to 
the bone. Plans were made to re- 
sist rate cuts on the spot. 

The company had tried to 
frighten workers by distributing 
copies of the report marked “CON- 
FIDENTIAL.” Workers turned the 


metal workers all over Western 
Massachusetts have been warned. 


At the Bookshop: 


The following items are on sale 
at the Progressive Bookshop, 8 
Beach St., Boston Mass. Mail or- 
‘ders are accepted. 

Fighting Words, $1.50; Tomor- 
rows China, by Anna _ Louise 
Strong, 65 cents; The Embers Still 
Burn, by Ira Hirschmann, $3; So- 
viet Economic Development Since 
1917, by Maurice Dobb, 4. 

Among the pamphlets: You Are 


This Be Treason, by Boyer, 10 
cents; Friedel Rosenthal, by Bi- 
lotta, 25 cents; The fight for a 
New China by Mao Tse-tung, 25 
cents. 


report over to the newspapers, and} 


Van Norman wasnt satisfied . | 


| 


By Leo Soft 


BOSTON. — More than _ 1,000 
Bostonians are expected to pack. 
Ruggles Hall next Sunday night to 
hear Henry’ Winston, one of the 
twelve indicted leaders of the 
Communist Party, deliver a slash- 
ing attack on the federal govern- 
ments hand-picked jury system in 
southern New York. 

Winston will come here directly 
from the New York trial where he 
and ten other Communist leaders 
face ten years in jail on frame-up 
charges. It is expected that Win- 
ston will offer a first-hand descrip- 
tion of the “justice passed out in 
the federal courts. 

Winston- will give special em- 
phasis to the attack on the rights of 
the Negro people concealed in the 
indictment of the Communist lead- 
ers. Also present will be Al Moss, 
well-known Negro singer. 

The meeting begins at 8 p.m. 
Feéb. 20. Ruggles Hall is located at 


at 60 cents. 
Special efforts are being made 


on Trial, by Bachrach, 2 cents; If}by’all Party branches to greet Win- 


ston by presenting 100 percent of 
their quota for the Defense Fund. 
Many non-Communists are expect- 
ed to attend the largest Party mass 


meeting held here in some time. 


New Bedford Mill Bosses 


Pouring on More Speedup — 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass. — Speedup and layoffs. Bosses in this textile city are pour- 


ing it on. Two more little stories from the mills this week give some idea of what ~a 


is like for overburdened workers here. At the Kilburn Mill cuts in production have r 
© 


one section to only two spinners. 


“Economizing’ bosses suggested | 


that the two spinners could get 
along without their doffer. This 
would make the spinners do their 
own doffing. 
The spinners brought a griev- 
ance to the shop steward, who 
fed them the company’s line about 
“hard times and making sacrifices.” 
The, grievance has been carried to 
the Business Agent, with the re- 
sult still a. | 

AT “WAMSUTTA COLLEGE,” 
a learner-weaver was taken off a 
full set, where she had received 
full weaver’s pay. She was put 
back on “helping,” at 97 cents an 
hour. The second hand inforined 


uce 


her that her production was down 
and that the seconds — quality 
cloth) had gone up on her set. 


The woman went to her over- 
seer—“Professor’—a nd demanded 
‘to see proof that her production 
had gone down. The overseer 
backed down, but said that there 
HAD been seconds. He also re- 
marked that “we hired a new 
weaver and HAD to put him 
somewhere.” 

The overseer showed the woman 
the production sheet for the weave 
room. Production had been much 
better on the first shift than on 


a é*§a d : - 3 Pe wr in ‘+ 3 4 | | is 
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ers on the first shift and only 
three on the second. This ac- 
counts for the difference in pro- 
duction. To raise production on 
the second shift the eee needed 
another helper. So they had 
busted the woman from weaver to 
helper. 
PROFESSOR SPEEDUP _ is 
really taking over at Wamsutta. 
Contract ‘workload for. battery 
hands in No..5 weave room is 
508 bobbins per hour. Actually 


‘speedup has jumped 
800 an hour. Battery hands are 
trying to push union leaders into 


our help- | tion. 
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Waltham Watch Asks 
Money from Workers 


Company bosses and their righ 


—©31, when the century-old plant 


made a little bit clearer last week. 


| =. |ing any time to- prove that he de- 


= ae hasn't spoken one word of protest 
mi « |against the company’s treatment of 
- its workers. Instead he’s proposing 


| 


Dudley Station. Tickets are priced of the plant, let’s have the workers 


. |Cenerazzo claims to have uncover- 


this to almost |(Williams). District Organizer Em- 


Twenty-three hundred Waltham watch workers have been without jobs since Dec. 


WINSTON 
IN BOSTON 


closed down for “lack of funds.” 
The shutdown came less than a 
week before Cenerazzo had been 
chosen as one of the “Ten Out- 
standing Young Men in America” 


by the U. S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. ve 


In choosing Cenerazzo for its 
pat on the back, the Big Money 
outfit pointed gleefully to his pro- 
gram of “co-operative capitalism.” 
What “co-operative”? means was 


» 
CENERAZZO hasn’t been los- 


served the kiss blown to him by 
Big Business. The “union leader” 


new ways for workers to cooperate 
with bosses to prove that “capital- 
ism really works.” 


Waltham’s watch workers got 
the same treatment from Big Cap- 
italism that Nashua’s textile work- 
ers got this winter. The Nashua 
mills. closed down after draining 
profits from Nashua’s working peo- 
ple for 125 ‘years. In Waltham, big 
capitalists have sucked all the 
money out of the plant and left 
workers to shift for themselves. 

The big plant piled up heavy 
profits over the past century, every 
penny being sweated out of the 
hides of Waltham workers. But 
hardly a cent went back into the 
factory. Profits were split up by a 
group of .coupon-clipping investors. 
With the lemon squeezed almost! 
dry, the plant’s owners sold out 
after the war and left the city’s 
working people with nothing. 
Nothing but a crack at a few weeks 
of state unemployment checks. 


* 

BUT THE LEMON isn’t all dry 
yet. Cenerazzo’s job is to wring out 
the last pale drops. And he’s hard 
at work at it. Here’s his- new pro- 
posal: 

If the bosses took the money out 


put some money back in. Let's 
make every worker an investor 
The thing to do, says the Out. 
standing Young Man, is to have 
the workers buy $400,000 of com- 
pany stock, | meee, 

Now of course not everybody 
has enough money to buy stock; 
especially when you haven't been 
working for six weeks. It’s true that 


ed one faithful worker who is 
ready to buy $5,000 worth with 
cash. ae | 
But for most guys, who don't 
happen to have $5,000 sewed up 
in the family mattress, Cenerazzo 
has another scheme. They can bu 
$500 worth in installments. Ni 
they have to do is give “a wage 


the words are from Cenerazzos 
own.press release. 

“A wage assignment to the com- 
pany.” It’s pretty simple deal. Sup- 
pose you make $40 a week at the 
plant. You go back to work with a 


Negro History Week 
Celebrated Tonight 


‘will be celebrated tonight by the 
Roxbury Club of the dla Ate 
Party at 11-A Wabeno Street 


anuel Blum will speak on “Fred- 


(Oe 


“stockholders.” 
off the debts, the plant is bank- 


assignment to the company —and} 


BOSTON.—Negro History Week| 


WALTHAM, Mass. — Maybe you think you've heard everything, but brother, you 
haven't. Not until you've heard of the $400,000 hoax being pulled here 
t-hand man, “union leader’ Walter W. Cenerazzo. 


y Waltham Watch 


— | 


—— 


promise that the company can 
take, say, $10 a week from your 
pay for 50 weeks. This means that 
youre making only $30 a week 
But at the end of « : oe 
one share of stock. 


And what about: that “stock?” 
Who controls it? You? Oh, no— 
workers aren’t smart enough to 
control stock. This next senténce 
comes straight from Cenerazzo: 
“The stock is to be administered 
not by the union but by prudent 
men of the Greater Boston com- 
munity.” 

Get that, brother! The stock 
goes to the same “prudent men,” 
the same Big Capitalists, who 
squeezed the lemon dry. This. is 
how it works. 


make believe youre “buying 
stock.” The money goes to the 
bosses. They use it to keep the 
plant running for maybe another 
year. They make a profit. They 
tell you to work harder and to 
take more speedup, since after all, 
youre a “stockholder.” 

They work you dry. After the 
“prudent men” have divided the 
profits they say that they’re out of 
money and the plant has to shut 
down. So sorry that there's not 
enough money to pass the small 
But after paying 


rupt. 

‘aa there you are, brother, left 
high and dry like Nashua’s work- 
ers. But after the year is over, 
Cenerazo will probably be chosen 


Men. 
* 


“COOPERATION” at Waltham 
comes along with the burst of 


workers which the Big Money men 


ford’s Wamsutta Textile Mill. The 
mill there has been renamed 
“Wamsutta College.” 


hear those nasty words “boss” and 
“worker” any more. Hed rather 
have the workers use the words 
“professor” and “students.” You 
don’t work at all at Wamsutta; you 
“go to class.” 

The attempt to create an air of 


to what Big Capital is trying to 
cook up in order to push down 
workers’ living standards during 
the depression their super-profits 


convince workers that they should 
“cooperate” with the nice, kind 
boss while he slits their throat. 
The saddest thing is that many 
o” Waltham’s workers have fallen 
for the junk put out by Cenerazzo 
and the company. But they can't 
be fooled forever. Hungry watch 
workers are going to wonder wh 


militant Fur and Leather Workers 
keep on winning wage increases 


wins nothing but prizes for him- 
self. 


Meanwhile all workers can learn 


a lot by watching Cenerazzo and 


the bosses une to play both ends 
against the middle. | 
— 


Communist Party 
On the Air! 
Sunday—1:30 P.M. 
WSAR, Fall River 


5 Een 


SOI _aghion on the contract : viola- | Us Today. Refreshments A, 


erick Douglass; His corey | for 
‘served. All are invited. 


i) be 


14680 kilocycles 


You take a pay cut, but you- 


one of the five Outstanding Young 


brotherly love between bosses and 


are trying to work up at New Bed- ° 


Wamsutta’s boss doesn’t want to. 


“paternalism” gives some hint as’ 


are creating. The Moneybags are 
using phonies like Cenerazzo to. 


it is that unions like Ben Golds 


for their members while Cenerazzo 


PD 


é. 
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PITCHING POINTERS FROM 


Pome se PO ES Om a 
= 


‘ 
* 


ONE WHO KNOWS 


j SOME FUTURE GIANTS lend an eager ear to farm director Carl Hubbell (fourth from left as 
if you didn’t know!) as he hands out valuable pitching advice at the club’s baseball school in Sanford, 
Florida. Of the 335 kids who flocked for t¥youts, 125 have pitching ambitions. Well, they’re getting it 
from one of the greatest lefthanders baseball ever produced, old longpants himself. 


Slykhuis May Wind Up 
Top Visiting Trackster 


Not one of the visiting Swedes, but a dashing Dutchman named Willy Slykhuis 
today bids fair to become the foreign sensation of the track season. He's already done quite 
well for himself in a mere month on thesé shores. He has run the mile four times, finish- 


Tribe’s Ruel Rates 
As Player’s Ace 


Haroid (Muddy) Ruel, who has held various jobs in 
baseball during the past 34 years, has a new one that prom- 
ises to be easier than all the rest. Muddy, one of the 


diamond's most popular figures, is ‘°° — 
director for the |: 


assistant farm 
champion Cleveland Indians. 


jo 


‘but that’s about all.” 


“It’s a longer title than my last 4 
,’ said the 53-year-old Ruel, 


Ruel was bullpen coach for the | gf": gees 
Indians last season and prior to | @jiiieeiMe: cs 
Louis | 4 
in- | 23 
cluded an executive post in Com- |## 


managed the _ St. 
His previous 


that 


Browns. job 


missioner A. B. Chandler’s office, 


coach of the Chicago White Sox a 
and 17 seasons as catcher for the |;* 


Yankees, Red Sox, Senators, Tigers, 
Browns and White Sox. | 
His new job will take him to 
Marianna, Fla., next month, where 
he and farm director Hank Green- 
‘berg will supervise several hun- 
dred players in the Indians’ minor 
league organization. 

“My new job promises to be in- 
teresting. I like the idea of work- 
ing with young players and help- 
ing: them climb the ladder.” 

Ruel, as modest as he is efficient, 
passes over his 1948 job lightly 
but Cleveland manager Lou Bou- 
dreau doesn't. 


“I won't say where we'll finish 
in 1949,” said Boudreau, “but I 
will say that without Ruel and 
McKechnie we would not have 
won the pennant and the world 
championship in 1948.” 


WITH A MAXIMUM of hard 
work and a minimum of publicity, 
the soft-spoken Ruel lent consider- 
able help to such pitching promi- 
nents as Gene Bearden, Steve Gro- 
mex, Bob Lemon, Satchel Paige 
and Sam Zoldak. He even helped 
remedy a fielding flaw which 
threatened to keep third baseman 
Al Rosen in the minors indefinitely. 

When Ruel ‘is confronted with 
this evidence, he brushes it off. 

“All are fine ballplayers who 


'- © 
% ~ Z 


benefited from instruction,” he 
said. “They deserve the credit.” 


During his 34 years in baseball, 
Ruel has been cited for only one 
“fault”—gentility. 

“Muddy was too nice for his 
own good, said a Brownie player 
after Ruel was released. 


“I don’t see any point in being 
gruff,’ Muddy maintains. “I think 
you can get more out of a ball- 
playeg if you treat him like a hu- 
man being than if you treat him 
like a work horse.” 


Rickey Calls Pro 


Grid War Foolish | 

LANCASTER, Pa., Feb. 9 (UP). 
—Branch Rickey, president of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, today described 
as “silly” the cold war between 
the National Football League and 
the All-America Conference. 

“It is so foolish and so strange,” 
Rickey said during a press inter- 
view on the gloomy professional 
{sotball picture. “There should 
be two leagues,” he added. 


i 


ing second thrice and _ first once. 
And now comes the Baxter mile, 
which Saturday features the New 
York A. C. games, and Whirling 
Willy finds himself in the favor- 
ites role. The Baxter, incidentally, 
has never been won by a visitor. 

In the pre-season plaudits, Willy 


‘hardly came in for a mention. All 


| 


of the talk centered around the 
invading Swedes, such as Ingvar 
Bengtsson. | 

But in the Wanamaker Mile at 
New York, when the real show- 
down came, it was Slykhuis who 


i =, was at the tape with Wisconsin's 
e =| brilliant Don Gehrmann. 

-:|Gehrmann won the race, but the 

-| Dutchman was so close behind 

“a:|that both were timed exactly the 


True, 


same—4:09.5, the fastest of the 


= ae.|Ccurrent indoor season. 


Last week, without the need to 


3 contend with Gehrmann, Slykhuis 
%. ,| easily won the Hunter Mile at Bos- 
= ton in 4:12.4, 


Bengtsson will be Slykhuis’ chief 


opposition Saturday, but the un- 


fortunate Swede holds little hopes 
for victory. The same toothache 
which mad him a trotting last in 
the Wanamaker Mile plagues him 
this week. Actually, the teeth are 
no longer there. But the penicil- 
lin used by the dentist still slows 
Bengtsson down, and most track 
authorities insist he'll be far from 
peak shape for at least three more 
weeks. . 
Ehrik Ahlden, Bengtsson’s team- 
mate from Sweden, is favored to 
win the two-mile, however, espe- 
cially since Belgium’s Gaston Rieff 
pulled out of the race because of 
foot blisters he suffered at Boston. 


Rieff lost a shoe during the two- 
mile at Boston and ran the last 350 
yards without it. He decided to 
pull out of the meet this week in 
order to be in shape for his main 
goal, the National AAU three-mile 
championship. 

As for our own tracksters, the 
most consistent American winner 
is once again the great Harrison 
Dillard. The former’ Baldwin 
Wallace ace is skimming the 
hurdles in his old unbeatable com- 
bination of beautiful symmetry 
going over and deadly sprint kick. 
He has chosen to return to his 


specialty despite his sprint victory | 


in the Olympics, 


In This 
Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


MORGAN’S FIVE TOP LIGHTWEIGHTS 


OUR BULL SESSIONS with ‘Dumb’ Dan Morgan 
are evidently well worth the space. Mailbag sentiment 


says so. Truth is, a scribe gets as many kicks sitting down 
and collecting Daniel’s dope as the reader does scanning the Mor- 
gan lines of type. About time, then, to spread the joy with 
‘Worker’ devotees. To date, all our Morgan columns have run in 
the Daily Worker only. (So, if you discover the old boy is worth 
listening to, well, just added reason to make your Sunday reading 
habits a Daily one; hm?) 


manager of three world’s cham- 
pions, owner of a delightful wit, 


and more worthy of the label 


“expert’ than most men who've 
seen half of what Morgan’s seen 
in the ring and who pretend to 
know exactly twice as much. 


Of late, Dan’s pre-fite quotes 
have become the rage of metro- 
politan sports pages. The ex- 
planation is simple. Dan’s on a 
real tear. He touted Jersey Joe 
Walcott before the first Louis 


fight, picked Zale over Graziano IKE WILLIAMS 
in that-third brawl, and selected | 
Sandy Saddler to take Willie Pep’s title last October. All of them 
were heavy underdogs. Most recently Morgan came by way of a 
new gold wristwatch when the New York Boxing Writers honored 
him for “long and meritorious service in the cause of boxing.” : 

On that dais with Dan the night he was honored also sat Ike 
Williams, lightweight champion and the scribes’ choice for “Fighter 
Of the Year.” In an ‘Worker’ columns we'll let the impish side 
of Morgan take over. For the nonce, his pearls of wisdom deal 
with the aforementioned Williams, whom Dan'l esteems so highly. 
Sitting up at 20th Century Sporting Club, Morgan paid Trenton Ike 
the supreme compliment by ranking him among the five greatest 
lightweights he ever saw. And remember, Dan's been seeing things 
fistic since before the turn of the century. 

* 


IKE’S IN GOOD COMPANY 


“TKE WILLIAMS is as great as any lightweight that ever 
lived,” Morgan began. “I won't call him THE single greatest — 
but he’s as good as the four best I ever watched.” | 

Morgan’s five supreme lightweights include Williams, Joe Gans, 
Benny Leonard, Kid Lavigne and Frank Erne. Champions all. 
Lavigne flattened Dick Burge at London in 1896 to cop the 135- 
pound title. Erne took it from him in a 20-round decision at Buffalo 
in 1899. Gans belted out Erne in one round at Fort Erie, Canada, 
in 1902. The breathtaking Leonard came along much Iater, in 1917, 
to assume the throne from Freddie Welsh, etherizing him in nine at 
New York's Manhattan Casino. Not caring to predict what the 
future holds for the modern mister Williams, let us note that thus 
far Leonard is the only lightweight champion to retire in possession 
of his title. | 

NOW BACK to Morgan's peep-hole analysis of each in his 
All-Star lightweight parade: 

“Joe Gans fought flatfooted, could hit inside a lead or over it. 


He countered and feinted. beautifully. And Gans was always set 


to punch. 
“Williams is as tall as Gans was, rips short punches to the 


body, blocks well, and crosses rights with plenty of effect. Ike is 
very strong and game. There's no lightweight living who can lick 


him. He has everything.” 
‘ How does Morgan compare them as punchers? 


“Gans was a shorter hitter than Ike, and he picked his spots 
better. Joe would often wait round after round for one punch. He 
didn’t throw as many as Ike does, but he was more accurate. 
Williams will punch more often, throwing a lot to the body and 
then switching his attack upstairs. For comparative power, how- 
ever, I'd say Gans and Williams hit equally hard. 

“Kid Lavigne was a short-armed rusher. Hed come tearing in, 
smother a guy, and then belt him with those quick clubbing short 
punches. 

“Frank Erne, who beat the Kid, was a beautiful boxer, could 
make all the moves and knew his way around the ring like a charm. 
Emme was what I'd call a punishing puncher. 

“Benny Leonard would move in and out. Step in, hit you, and 
step back again before you could counter. The Leonard of 1917 
was magnificent. That year he kayoed the great featherweight 
Johnny Kilbane, flattened Freddie Welsh for the lightweight title, 
and knocked out seven of the other best lightweights around.” 

* 


ANY NAYS IN THE HOUSE? 


MORGAN LEANED BACK in his well-worn chair at 20th’s 
publicity office. “You know, people are always asking me about 
Gans and Leonard.” The ring’s boldest prognosticator chuckled. 
“That one I'd never pick. Gans against Leonard? Even up.” 

Any oldtimers care to argue about that? Or about Morgan’s 
list of the all time lightweight greats? Send it along and this space 
is yours. If it’s real provocative, we'll get Morgan back in here to 
debate it out. A very rare privilege, we'll have you know. 


ig 
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CHINESE PARTISANS, two members of the millions of armed Chinese Liberation Army. Men and women such as these patrol and 
workers and peasants who form part of the armed forces supporting the police liberated areas and attack Kuomintang armies from the rear. ; 


—_ 


COURT BARS — 
12’s PROOF OF 
RY BIAS 


— See Page 4 — 
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NEW JERSEY 


_ The New Jersey Legislature has exempted banks, utility corporations and railroads from paying any part of the 
gross receipts tax to finance the veterans’ bonus. That's only logical. Why should bankers, utility tycoons and railroad mag- 


nates pay for a war they think the vets fought on the wrong side? 


—CHARLES NUSSER. 


_ Statehouse Pickets — 
_ To Urge: ‘Free Six!’ | 


TRENTON.—The case of the Trenton Six will be laid before Gov. Driscoll here 
Monday. Petitions signed by thousands of New Jersey citizens will be turned over to the 


‘WE WANT NO 


WEST ORANGE. 
Editor, The New Jersey Worker: 

I think you ought to know that 
you did us a good turn by print- 


ting the truth about the Edison Co. 


I saw your -paper for the first 


|time about a month ago. Before 
{that I really believed the Edison 


Co. was telling us the truth about 
not making much mney. But since 
you printed the facts about how 
‘much money the company has 
socked away, everybody has had 


5 & 10 STUFF’ 


Now the union has sent out a 
letter to everybody which has 
opened our eyes still more. They 
showed we are -actually 16 1-2 
cents an hour behind the rest. of 
the country in wage increases since 


‘V-J Day. And that does not take 


into account the wage increases 
the unions will be getting for the 
workers all over the country this 
year. This will stlyy not bring the 
workers. up to today’s high prices, 
so you can imagine how far be- 
hind we are here at Edison. 


Governor demanding reversal of the frameup that has placed six Negroes in the Trenton 


ARS NEGROES SPEAKS ©deathhouse for a murder they} | can tell you the people around 
BI , SPEAKS ON 


their eyes opened. 


Well, we have paid in full for 
the company’s deceitful propa- 
ganda and I can tell you the work- 
ers here are not going to be satis- 
fied with any “five-and-ten’ “in- 


| (Continued on Page 15) 


_ 


| school operating without state. aid, 
however, it is not compelled under | 
present New Jersey law to abide 
by public anti-discrimination pol-|} 
icy. 

"hb iriterview with Cope himself 
last October drew the admission 
that the school remain jimcrow 
until the law prohibited it. 

At the New Jersey constitutional 
convention in 1947, however, 
Cope appealed to the convention | 
against anti-discrimination school 
guarantees in the grounds that 
“you can’t legislate equality.” 


MORAN’S “no. strings” statement should 
mean a renewed drive by progressives in the New — 
Jersey labor movement for enactment of the 
Marcantonio bill now. 

The letter. reproduced below is proof that the 
Taft-Hartleyites aren't confining their activities 
to top Washington levels. They’re organizing at 
the grass roots—their kind of grass roots. 

The workers will get nowhere fast by relying 
on “friendly” politicians like Rep. Rodino, the 
PAC-endorsed Democrat who was photographed 
at the Washington dinner of the New Jersey 

Chamber of Commerce last week shaking hands 
in a big grin with Hartley himself. 

To repeal Taft-Hartley without strings, de- 
mands for the Marcantonio Act must issue in the 

__ tens of thousands from the shops and unions of 
New Jersey. But fast. 


At the same time picket lines /cejt, it’s bad enough struggling to 
will bring the facts of the case|make ends meet on today’s wages 
to the state legislature, lauded by| without having the company pull 
Driscoll at the opening of the 1949] the wool over our eyes in the bar- 
ME | session for “placing a sure, swift gain. . 
NEWARK.—Gov. Discoll and U. S. Senator Smith were , 
set this week to share the dais at the Essex County Republi- — of all who need its pro- 
can Club Lincoln Day banquet with Dr. William The delegation oniuel an 
ogee: ra a Ss ose adit ped merece \the New Jersey Civil Rights Con- } 
ge, ober refused to : @ 2 =| gress, will also visit New Jersey e | 
* a iad yO jmands that*the six be transferred Dr | ye for j (0) 00 (0) 
* Rati te “e Reo ype Bc out of the deathhcuse pending re. | lA | 
ware vom Om oe view of their appeal by the state | : | ; a 
"No Negroes at all are permitte ee supfeme court. | NEWARK. — The New Jersey, above $100,000. - | 
; , i ind | * LCommunist Party's drive to raise foe: a of the ee 
George Becker, Republican $70,000 between Feb. 12 and mf oak ; 'f a — seen ty 
county chairman, told the New — of the prison bearing food alloca. o hnance 
ersey Worker early this week he} and cigarettes for the railroaded| this week. With the campaign not 
«4 ; a 9 1 - ° : i -~ “ee : B kd h S 95,000 slated 
had - _intention of cea om — ao ona ana last yet officially opened, $3,000 was for sui tiledan coulis ta ‘re- 
opes discriminatory recor e- ' a r ; cy > ge been denied turned over to the national finance} ain in individual counties, $3,500 
Republican Party's conception of legs thant by friends aol ee for payment of literature’ debts 
Lincoln’s aims. | | relatives. In addition, their fam-|f{rom state committee and coun 
“Dr. Cope has been invited, and ilies have also been refused per-| committee members. ‘ * — — om 
that's all there is to it,” he shouted ‘mission to visit the six condemned| [Lawrence Mahan, state organ-} id. “will P ef me zs 
angrily. ag men. | ization secretary, said the first|S4id, “will come from New Jersey 
P | Dris- The six—Collis English, McKin-| $15,500 of the state’s $70,000 two-| workers who are well aware of the 
co “ a oye ener dq “lav sacrifice entailed in contributing a 
ef ita € said s ah Ww 7 we Cooper, John McKenzie and Hor-| mediately as New Jersey’s share 
af eh ms en 1 L Sch i Fg ace Wilson—were convicted by anjof national financing of The Work-} pared to do that and more rather 
informa ae Ce es ee all-white jury of murdering Wil-|er, party expenses and costs of| than sacrifice American democracy 
jimcrow policy. liam Horner, 73-year-old store- | the trial of the “12.” The trial| by permitting Wall Street to sup- 
See RES waklll contibue =. ==. 3 |keeper, last January. alone, it is estimated, will run' press the Communist Party.” 
to bar Negroes “until a law is|’ | RISCOLL 
passed compelling all private} <*> the company he keeps 
schools to be let them in,” Miss Oa. | 
Liddell inquired: Dae Ee 
The Worker first exposed the Stephen Moran, state CIO:PAC director, told _ imtroduced. by Rep. Marcantonio of New York. 
school last October, when Mrs. The Worker this week that the New Jersey CIO : * 
Theresa Roudez of 6 Vincent Council is going all-out for repeal of the Taft- 
street, a Negro Mother and ex- Hartley Act and restoration of the Wagner Act— 
-- WAC, was denied admission at “with no strings or amendments attached,” Moran 
_ ter, school manager, had told her That is news—good news. | | | 
bluntly: “We don’t believe in beat- Moran added his opinion that the “no amend- 
| ing around the bush. It weuld in- ments” policy doesn’t conflict with Phil Murray’s 
jure us financially to accept Negro position. If that is so, Murray has kept it a well- 
students.’ guarded secret, since the national CIO office last 
erans Administration. As a private “hedge-hopper” labor bill. ae 
—— | But that isn’t the point. What really counts 
is that Moran’s statement reflects the terrific 
0 re dj @ = Og e U r sentiment among New Jersey workers for absolute 
| ’ ) repeal of Taft-Hartley and restoration of the 
| | _ There is only one bill before Congress that 
: y U $O Pp CWS paper will do exactly that—the short, sweet measure 
‘UNION CITY. — The ugly shadow of Ku Kluxism was ong oo ee / 3 
thrust into this city’s homes last week with a sensational yyy rritol b You oe red, an ane ACT 
RALPH W.ewinn” 
Re Ow. eee Yew 


never committeed. here don’t go for that kind of de- 
and friendly justice within the : — 
CP Launches 2- Week 
edmit a Negro ex-WAC as a sstu- ee ae State Prison authorities’ with de- 
to attend Drake Business College. 
PICKETS will demonstrate in 
March 1 got ‘off to a flying start/2,q club operations, Mahan said. 
fore permitting him to keynote the[ 
arettes sent to them by friends and | tributions of a full week's wages! and $1,500 for a. special: youth 
Etta Liddell, Governor 
ley Forest, James Thorne, Ralph|week drive will be turned in im- 
week’s wages—but. who are pre- 
Informed Cope had told The| “22%: 4.7. 
Good News: Now tor Action 
“And has the law been passed?” or Gs e Ss | Ow or Cc ion 
Drake. She reported F. C. Wal- declared, 
Drake is accredited by the Vet- week announced support of Truman’s phony 
Wagner Act—period. 
front-page splash in the Hudson Dispatch on the marriage 


OGeghe: TYEE 
eee ed 


of two young people. In an ob-©—— 
vious attempt to stir race hatred, | ag ea of <0 rt \ 
the Dispatche frontpaged the wed-| "*Y* AN Methodi t Church 
ding of Shirley Irene Smith of ol City, me Fliz abeth K’ 
West New York to Wardell Ruth- J? 
erford of Jersey City with this tl — * Board Hudson 
headline: “West New York Girl To mem fog “ ds same falsely 
i ts’ Ob- , 
lily os o—e cribed to Mrs. Rutherford’s mother 
3 “act the incitement/5t#tements she. never -made_ but 
Wake seieed by. prominent ‘Hud-|e2"7 this week had stil, printed 
“& “i no retraction a abrica 
site vega oar: m4 4 wi “ya quotes. Both Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
ers “who Gescribed it as denied making any statement at 


_ Negro, anti-democratic attempt to.) 4, Dispatch reporters. 


“stir race incitement.” Neg ee 
be .. Sinister companion-piece to the 
Scheduled to present their joint Dispatch story ose ti attempt by 
statement of protest to the paper| four men, describing themselves as 
was a delegation headed by the/city detectives, to stop Rutherford ” 
Rev. E. S. Hardge, president of and his bride-to-be on the Street Be ERR eh RS pes Peccesesnsoceteaees 
| ity NAACP, the Rev.|the night before their marriage. “9 men RR ODO Oe 
oe sersey Sz. : Under the editorship of J. — B. 
: E Mitchell of Summit, a former 
WANTED COUPLE must have fur-|S0Utherner, the Hudson Dispatch 
_ Mished~or unfurnished i. a has been subject to frequent 
sg os) agama me 
— net ote lager ro keg 35108. criticism for its biased handling of | 


“After 5:30, call Bigelow 8-9635. news involving Negroes, — 


Congress of the VnitedHtates 
‘Meuse of Representatives 


Gashingten, DP. ¢€. ~ 
. Jammary 21, 1949 


ar. M. J. Hickey 


Secretary — | 
Hew Jersey Memfacturers Association 


Trenton 8, New Jersey 
‘Deer Mr. Hiokey: 


ss“ s Fh ‘Dasic principles and the major provisions cf the Taft~. 

Hartley Act can be saved. It's up to you. Every employer and working mn 

in this must see that saving the Taft-Hartley Act now is his m 
during the 


. 
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v P : 
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NEW JERSEY 


’s Like This 


By Elwood M. Dean - 
On Feb. 2 the Hudson Dispatch, a Union City daily 
(which last June editorially characterized Paul Robeson 


as the man who “bites the hand that feeds him”), front- 
paged a story headlined, “West New York Girl to Wed Negro De- 
spite Parents Objections.” | 
Shirley Smith and Wardell Rutherford have .since become 
husband and wife. Good for them! I talked with them a few 
gee days ago. (I am convinced ‘their decision was 
= 4 based upon the serious realization that their in- 
| 4. dividual contributions to society would ‘be: en- 
4 hanced by binding themselves together in wed- 
lock. They furthermore decided that their mutual 
“<4 love would overcome the normal rigors of mar- 
fa 4 ried life under capitalism and even withstand 
e%.4 the pressures, intimidations, and terror.that the 
rulers of this rotten capitalist system level against 
peeple who insist upon smashing Jimcrow in 
Meese practice. 
ELWOOD M. DEAN pe a 
MISCEGENATION (that’s the fancy technical term for inter- 
marriage) is as old as associations between peoples of differing 
cultural and physical make-ups. Despite the hue and cry of race- 
baiters in the United States, the custom of inter-marriage,is time 
honored. That’s what accounts for the variety of complexions 
among Negroes. 

The practice had its earliest widespread expression in this 
country through the efforts of white male slaveholders to increase 
their human holdings. Offspring of such parentage -were slaves. 
Miscegenriation was forced upon Negro slave women by their 
masters. — | | R | 

The Hudson Dispatch makes news of Shirley Smith and Ward- 
ell Rutherford in order to incite prejudiced. elements to intimida- 
tion and violence. The editors of the paper are afraid openly to 
state their racist theories. They make their position clear, however, 
by implication. They champion what they call the “parents’’ ob- 
jections.” It’s the strongest argument these Negro-haters dare to. 
present. And it’s a mighty weak argument. People like them 
_ become frantic when they see an open challenge. : 
THE DISPATCH feigns fear for the life of Rutherford’s 
mother-in-law. “The girl's mother has been seriously ill after an 
attack of rheumatic fever which affected her heart; and it was 
feared last night-that the shock of her daughter's action might prove 
fatal.” Well! | ; | 
I sincerely hope that the mother will recognize her daughter's 
inalienable right to choose her own husband. That will eliminate 
any shock. The greatest shock of all to Mrs. Smith must have 
been the sensational and vicious story on the Hudson Dispatch’s 
front page. - | 
As for me, I can see the basic problém in only one light. The 
“shock” of Jimcrow has proven fatal to hundreds of thousands of 


Negroes through lynch violence! A 


. 


<a ae ene _* cs e-“-e 


Any “fatality” in this case must be t 
lion éxpressions. _ : 
| Progressive people, Negro and white, must champion the right 
_ of these young people to make their own decisions. Any other po- 
sition can only serve further to eat away at the moral fibre of our 
Theories of Negro equality and women’s 


0 Jimcrowism in its -mil- 


» 
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TRENTON’S FIRST INTERRACIAL NURSERY, which opened last fall, has forced officials 
to back down on the Jimcrow policy which had barred Negro children from the city’s nurseries. The 
new nursery, sparked by the efforts of the Rev. A. E. Martin of the Asbury Methodist Church, dis- 
proved the authorities’ alibi that “it can’t work.” {t's working fine, thank you, and as a result the city 
has admitted the first Negro child ever to enter the Trenton Day Nursery. Small fry shown are (1. to 
r.) front, “Zeke” Milliken and Blair Turner; rear, Gail Turner and (kind of hidden) Pete Salwen. 


— 


More than 100 shipworkers, 


Shipworkers Stage S 
Against UCC Claim Delays 


Rumblings against New Jerséy’s “let-em-eat-cake” unemployment compensation 
setup broke into the open Jast week’in demonstrations and protests throughout the state. 


members of the. independent Shipbuilders Union, staged: a 
‘ sitdown:: in Camden’s®— 


‘No 5 & 10 Stuff’ 
(Continued from Page 2) 

crease like we accepted in the past. 
The people in Edison's are 100 
percent behind: the union and 
showed it in a very well. attended 
shop meeting last Tuesday. The 
union also had a meeting of. the 
E Mark Battery division where 


turned out. 

I understand they decidéd to 
send out postcards to let the com- 
pany know they mean _ business. 
I think that is a good idea and I 
know the people in my division 
will also turn out to let Edison 
know we really-want a wage in- 
crease, and will not settle for a 
penny less than the union de- 
mands. | 


rights are only of 
value when they are expressed in practice. . bigs 


—AN EDISON OLDTIMER. 


N.J. WORKER DRIVE HEADS FOR 


New Jersey Worker Briga-| driving for the 200 subs needed 
ders, fresh from their record '° complete their whirlwind cam- 


_ paign. eos 
achievement of 188 subscrip-| Bulk of the new subs were ex- 
tions in One week, this week were 


pected to be garnered in all-county 

ee ) 2 ‘ 
THE BIENICK STORY: PEOPLE, PEOPLE, PEOPLE 
By Lawrence Mahan ances “who might like to read that 
New Jersey's champion § sub- kind of a fighting paper,” he didnt 
getter, Bill Bienick of Newark, has | Wait. He saw the three—and got 


a simple success-formula—and it’s | three new subs. 
no secret, either. : Bill Bienick does everything. on 


He gets a lot of subs by talking |2 big scale. Last week he distri- 
to a lot of people. | buted 300 copies of the Penny 


Bill really means Extra supplement on the trial of 
sa zccceum {the 12. Now he’s going back to 

. — | the people who got the supplement 

ae = —this time to SELL The Worker. 

© “Z| Bill belongs to the Clinton Hill 
ee S | |Club. But there are hundreds of 
[= ——. | potential Bills in our Party. Like 
F = | him, we have to go to the people 


example, he 2 
spoke to 100 3 
families every ¥% 
weekend. Bill | 
told these folks @ 
about progres- 


sive politics — on : a M | —lots of people—every week—with 
eee the truth our paper has to tell. 


and he never 


HOMESTRETCH 


mobilizations over the Lincoln's 
Birthday weekend. 

The sub drive, hitting for 2,000 
by Feb. 1, will peg Worker cir- 
culation in New Jersey at: 4,800, 
with rises in bundle orders aiming 
for a total circulation of 6,000 
by April 1. 

_ Pacing the campaign are Bergen 
County, over the top with 45 more 
than its goal of 105; Farm, with 
22 more than its goal of 147, and 
Union, nine over its 105-sub tar- 
get. 

Standings of other counties, an- 
nounced by New Jersey Worker 
circulation manager Gay Padula, 
are: 

Essex, 536 subs reported, with 
99 to go by Feb. 15; Mercer, 132, 
with 49 to go; Hudson, 157, with 
18 to go; Passaic, 129, with 55 


more to go; Middlesex, 72, with 


16 due; Camden, 296, with 72 


one-hour 


60 out of the 70 workers there. 


USS offices: after marching a mile 
down . Broadway’ with. - protest 
placards and_ banners. 

In Newark, UE News, organ of 
scores of thousands of New Jersey 
CIO radio, electrical and machine 
workers, ‘launched an all-out cam- 


paign against low: benefits. and ‘in- 


tolerably long ‘waits for unemploy- 
ment insurance to begin. 

The New Jersey Progressive 
Party; in a. statewide legislative 
conference in Trenton, called for 
benefit increases to $35 weekly and 
a cleanup of the state agency 
headed by former Gov. : Harold 
Hoffman. aes ) 

‘Even. the reactionary Jersey 


Journal featured letters from un- 


lemployed Hudson County. resi- 


dents protesting the. UCC’s “heart- 


jless” indifference.to the. needs of 


jobless workers.: e 


tage Sit 


owil 


dn 


THE SHIPOWNERS’ action, 
followed by .a delegation ‘to Gov. 


'|Driscoll in Trenton, drew a prom- 


ise from the governor for “immedi- 
ate action” to look into the Cam- 
‘den situation. © But other: than 
calling in former Gov. Hoffman 
and attacking federal cuts in ap- 


propriations for social services, 

Driscoll: 

® Kept mum on the widespread 
demand for increasing benefits to 
$35. 

® Ducked out of proposals for 
emergency state appropriations to 
restore 500 UCC office workers 
lopped from New Jersey’s service 
by federal cuts. 

_® Said nothing about eliminat- 
ing workers wage deductions that 
have helped swell the state’s un- 
employment compensation fund to 


a record high. | 


NAM, LABOR DEPT CAUGHT ° 


WITH THEIR PLANTS DOWN 


CAMDEN.-—Industry representatives and state labor 
department agents got caught with their plants down last 


days, conflicting “surveys” by the 
state agency and the South Jersey 
Manufactnmrers Association first ad- 
mitted, then denied, and _ finally 
levelled off with the statement 
that while layoffs have reached 
new postwar peaks there are 
“signs” of re-employment in un- 
named plants. | | 

William H. Radebaugh, execu- 
tive director of the South Jersey 
Manufacturers Association, | ad- 
‘mitted unemployment has _srisen 
but rejoiced in the opinion that 
the situation is “normal.” . 


forgot to. ar- 
range an intro- 
duction to The 
Worker, and to 
sell it. just as 
often as he vis- 


ited. | 
When the (frent _beachheads 
in the battle te 


subscri pt 10M Bave American 


drive started, “m°°r**’- 

Bill kept right on talking—only he 
asked his regular readers to “let 
the mailman bring the paper every 
Sunday, so I can get it to some 
mew readers.” 


Pretty soon Bill had 42 new 
subs to the paper—30 of them since 
Jan. 1. | 
_ Bill: mekes friends with people. 
When one reader recently gave 


. 
<> 
* 
. 
. 


BILL BIENICK hit 
Salerno on D-Day 
plus 10 as a 5th 
Army sergeant. 
Now, as New Jer- 
sey’s ace Worker 
builder, he’s  hit- 
ting the home- 


TRENTON.—Increased aid 


for New Jersey's unemployed 
workers was aie’ the 
state's No. 1 legislative need here 
last weekend at the Progressive 
Party legislative conférence. 
Scoring the six_to 23-week wait 


delegates said the party will drive 
this year for increasing benefits 


for unemployment benefits, the/ 


more needed by Feb. 15. 


Jersey Progressives 
Drive for Higher UC 


The conference also called’ for 
revision of the state’s tax structure 
to include levies on corporate in- 
comes and on individual incomes 


above $5000. 
* 


OTHER CONVENTION panel 
decisions were: 
® Civil rights: Full support of 


crimination in schools, factories, 
stores and other public. places; 


from $22 to $35 with $5 for each 


Bill the’ naines of three acquaint-|dependent up to three. i 


land establishment of juries with- 


the Freeman Bill, to penalize dis-| 


Launch — 


out bias as to race, creed, sey or 
economic status. 

® Labor's rights: Repeal the 
Driscoll-Proctor anti-strike law and 
establish a $l-an-hour state mini- 
mum wage. | 

® Cost of living: Continue rent 
control; set up a state milk com- 
mission to set retail price ceilings 
as on any other public utility; 


reduce interest rates. on small 
loans," _ | | 


week in attempts to cover up mounting unemployment in 
this industrial area. Within three® 


| 
ee 


“The layoffs experienced in 
South Jersey are only the normal 
ones of pre-war years.” Rade- 
baugh said. “People lose sight of 
that fact because of the increased 
employment of the war vears.” 


x 

IMPLICIT in the NAM execu- 
tive’s view is that only a war can 
provide full employment under 
capitalism. | 

In the face of block-long lines 
at Unemployment Compensation 
‘Commission offices, however, the 
state department of labor came up 
with the whopper that employ- 
ment is “rising” in the Camden 
area. 

“Industrial and employment 
prospects for the first half of 1949 
are favorable;” the department’s 
survey declared. 

Benjamin Maiatico, district rep- 
resentative of the South Jersey CIO 
Council, tagged the labor depart- 
ment claim as “a complete mis- 
statement of fact.” : . 

“Unemployment here is reach- 
ing a critical stage,” Maiatico said. 
“There have been mass layoffs at 
Campbell Seup Co. during the past 


four. months, RCA is followimg the 
‘same pattern and New York Ship- 
yard is contemplating even more 
| layorts. The leather mdustry has 
also been hard hit and the textile 
industry is laying off now.” 


, 
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PITCHING POINTERS FROM 


SOM: 


¢ FUTURE GIANTS lend an eager ear to farm director Carl Hubbell (fourth from left as 
if you didn’t know!) as he hands cut valuable pitching advice at the club’s baseball school in Sanford, 
Florida. Of the 335 kids who flocked for tvyouts, 125 have pitching ambitions. Well, they're’ getting it 
from one of the greatest lefthanders baseball ever produced, old longpants himself. 


ONE WHO KNOWS 


— Slykhuis May Wind Up 
Top Visiting Trackster 


Not one of the visiting Swedes, but a dashing Dutchman named- Willy Slykhuis | 
today bids fair to become the foreign sensation of the track season. 


In This 
Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


He’s already done quite 


well for himself in a mere month on these shores. He has run the mile four times, finish- 


As Piay 


Harold (Muddy) Ruel, who has held various jobs in 
baseball during the past 34 years, has a new one that prom-, 


ises to be easier than all the rest. 
diamond's most popular figures, is *-— 


assistant farm -director for the 
champion Cleveland Indians. 


job,” said the 58- -year- -old Ruel, 
“but that’s about all.” 


Ruel was bullpen coach for the gtrt= sees 
Indians last season and prior to | iglesias: cag 

Louis | a: 
cluded_an executive post in C6m- | iia. 


the St. 
previous 


that | managed 
Browns. His 


missioner A. B. Chandler’s office, 


coach of the Chicago White Sox "im 
and 17 seasons as catcher for the |: 


Yankees, Red Sox, Senators, Tigers, 
Browns and White Sox. 

His new job will take him to 
Marianna, Fla., next month, where 
he and farm director Hank Green- 


berg will supervise several hun-|} 


dred players in the Indians’ minor 
league organization. | 

“My new job promises to be in- 
teresting. I like the idea of work- 
ing with young players and help- 
ing them climb the ladder.” 

Ruel, as modest as he is efficient, 
passes over his 1948 job lightly 
but Cleveland manager Lou Bou- 
dreau doesn't. 

“I won't say where we'll finish 
in 1949,” said Boudreau, “but I 
will say that without Ruel and 
McKechnie we would not have 
won the pennant and the world 
championship in 1948.” 

WITH A MAXIMUM of hard 


work and a minimum of publicity, 
the soft-spoken Ruel lent consider- 


able help to such pitching promi-|,. 


nents as Gene Bearden, Steve Gro- 
mex, Bob Lemon, Satchel Paige 
and Sam Zoldak. He even helped 
remedy a ftelding flaw which 
threatened to keep third baseman 
Al Rosen in the minors indefinitely. 
When Ruel is confronted with 
this evidence; he brushes it off. 
“Ail: are fine ballplayers’ who 


Tribe’s Ru sel Rates 


“It's a longer title than my last Ee 


ar’s Ace 


oe one of the 
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> 
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benefited from instruction,” he 
said. “They deserve the credit.” 

During his 34 years in baseball, 
Ruel has been cited for only one 
“fault”—gentility. 

“Muddy was too nice for his 
own good,’ said a Brownie player 
after Ruel was released. 


“I don’t see any point in being 
gruff,” Muddy maintains. “I think 
you can get more out of a ball- 
playes if you treat him like a hu- 


man being than if you treat him 
like a work horse.” 


Rickey Calls Pro 


Grid War Foolish 

LANCASTER, Pa.; Feb. 9 (UP). 
—Branch Rickey, president of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, today described 
“silly” the cold war between 
the National Football League and 
the All-America Conference. 

“It is so foolish and so strange,” 
Rickey said during a press inter- 
view on the gloomy professional 


football picture. “There should 
ibe two leagues,” he added. [; 


‘ing second thrice and first once. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


And now comes the Baxter mile, | 


games, and Whirling 


ites role. The Baxter, incidentally, 


has never been won by a visitor. 


In the pre-season plaudits, Willy 


‘hardly came in for a mention. All 
‘of the talk 
‘invading Swedes, 


centered around the 
such as Ingvar 
Bengtsson. 

But in the Wanamaker Mile at 
New York, when the real show- 
down came, it was Slykhuis who 
was at the tape with Wisconsin's 
brilliant Don Gehrmann. 


Dutchman was so close behind 
that both were timed exactly the 
same—4:09.5, the fastest of the 


ae | current indoor season. 


Last week, without the need to 


| a contend with Gehrmann, Slykhuis 
ij, | easily won the Hunter Mile at Bos- 
e2|ton in 4:12.4, 


Bengtsson will be Slykhuis’ chief 


i opposition Saturday, but the un- 


fortunate Swede holds little hopes 
for victory. The same toothache 


which mad him a trotting last in| 


the Wanamaker Mile plagues him 
this week. Actually, the teeth are 
no longer there. But the penicil- 
lin used by the dentist still. slows 
Bengtsson down, and most track 
authorities insist he'll be far from 
peak shape for at least three more 
weeks. 


Ehrik Ahlden, Bengtsson’s team- 
mate from Sweden, is favored to 
win the two-mile, however, espe- 
cially since Belgium’s Gaston Riefft 
pulled out of the race because of 
foot blisters he suffered at Boston. 


Rieff lost a shoe during the two- 
mile at Boston and ran the last 850 
yards without it. ‘He decided to 
pull out of the meet this week in 
order to be in shape for his main 
goal, the National AAU three-mile 
championship. : 

As for our own tracksters, the 
most consistent American winner 
is once again the great Harrison 
Dillard. The former Baldwin 
Wallace ace is skimming the 
hurdles in his old unbeatable com- 
bination of beautiful 
going over and deadly sprint kick. 
He has chosen to return to his 
specialty despite his sprint victory 
in the Oivmpics. » 


‘which Saturday features the New. 
York A. C., 
Willy finds himself in the favor- 


Bi: True, | 
—-|Gehrmann won the race,. but the 


symmetry ‘ 


MORGAN’S FIVE TOP LIGHTWEIGHTS 


OUR BULL SESSIONS with ‘Dumb Dan Morgan 
are evidently well worth the space. Mailbag sentiment 


says so. Truth is, a scribe gets as many kicks sitting down 
and collecting Daniel’s dope as the reader does scanning the Mor- 
gan lines of type. About time, then, to spread the joy with 


‘Worker devotees. To date, all our Morgan columns have run in’ 


the Daily Worker only. (So, if you discover the old boy is worth 
listening to, well, just added reason to make your Sunday reading 


habits a Daily one, hm?) 
Recently acquired readers may need some briefing. Morgan is 


boxing’s most famous angpeerinns 
manager of three world’s cham- gx 
pions, owner of a delightful wit, 

and more worthy of the label 
“expert” than most men whove 

seen half of what Morgan's seen 

in the ring and who pretend to 
know exactly twice as much. 

Of late, Dan’s pre-fite quotes 
have become the rage of metro- 
politan sports pages. The, ex- 
planation is simple. Dan's on a 
real tear. He touted Jersey Joe 
Walcott before the first Louis 
fight, picked Zale over Graziano IKE WILLIAMS 
in that third brawl, and selected 
Sandy Saddler to take Willie Pep’s title last October. All of them 
were heavy underdogs. Most recently Morgan came by way of a 
new gold wristwatch when the New York Boxing Writers honored 
him for “long and meritorious service in the cause of boxing.” 

On that dais with Dan the night he was honored also sat Ike 
Williams, lightweight champion and the scribes’ choice for “Fighter 
Of the Year.” In future, “Worker’ columns we'll let the impish side 
of Morgan take over. For the nonce, his pearls of wisdom deal 
with the aforementioned Williams, whom Dan] esteems so highly. 
Sitting up at 20th Century Sporting Club, Morgan paid Trenton Ike 
the supreme compliment by ranking him among the five greatest 
lightweights he ever saw. And remember, Dan’s been seeing things 


fistic since before the turn of the century. 
. 
a 


IKE’S IN GOOD COMPANY 


“IKE WILLIAMS is as great as any lightweight that ever 
lived,” Morgan began. “I won't call him THE single greatest — 
but he’s as good as the four best I ever watched.” 

Morgan’s five supreme lightweights include Williams, Joe Gans, 
Benny Leonard, Kid Lavigne and Frank Erne. Champions. all. 
Lavigne flattened Dick Burge at London in 1896 to cop the 135- 
pound title. Erne took it from him in a 20-round decision at Buffalo 
in 1899. Gans belted out Erne in one round at Fort Erie, Canada, 
in 1902. The breathtaking Leonard came along much later, in 1917, 
to assume the throne from Freddie Welsh, etherizing him in nine at 
New York’s Manhattan Casino. Not caring to predict what the 
future holds for the modern mister Williams, let us note that thus 
far Leonard is the only lightweight champion to retire in possession 
of his title. 


NOW BACK to Morgan's 
All-Star lightweight. parade: 

“Joe Gans fought flatfooted, could hit inside a lead or over it. 
He countered and feinted beautifully. And Gans was always set 


to punch. 
“Williams is as tall as Gans was, rips short punches to the 


body, blocks well, and crosses rights with plenty of effect. Ike is 
very strong and game. There's no lightweight living who can lick 


him. He has everything.” 
How does Morgan compare them as punchers? 


“Gans was a shorter hitter than Ike,’ and he picked his spots 
better. Joe would often wait round after round for one punch. He 
didn’t throw as many as Ike does, 
Williams will punch more often, throwing a lot to the body and 


peep-hole analysis of each in his 


then switching his attack upstairs. For comparative power, how- © 


ever, I'd say Gans and Williams hit equally hard. 

“Kid Lavigne was a short-armed rusher. He'd come tearing in, 
smother a guy, and ther belt him with those quick clubbing short 
punches. 

“Frank Erne, who a the Kid, was a beautiful boxer, could 
make all the moves and knew his way around the ring like a charm. 
Erne was what I'd call a punishing puncher. 

“Benny Leonard would move in and out. Step in, hit you, and 
step back again before you could counter. The Leonard of 1917 
was magnificent. That year he kayoed the great featherweight 
Johnny Kilbane, flattened Freddie Welsh for the lightweight title, 
and knocked out seven of the other best lightweights around.” 

°° 


ANY NAYS IN THE HOUSE? 

MORGAN LEANED BACK in his well-worn chair at 20th’s 
publicity. office. 
Gans and Leonard.” 
“That one I'd never pick. Gans against Leonard? Even up.” 

Any oldtimers care to argue about that? Or about Morgan’s 
list of the all time lightweight greats? Send it along and this space 


is yours. If it’s real provocative, well get Morgan back in here to 
dehate it mut A yvet]] have vo" know, 


Varese fara nersnilaca 


73 Ricans young, former _— 


but he was more accurate. | 


“You' know, people are always asking me about — 
The ring’s boldest prognosticator chuckled. 


& 


HENRY WINSTON 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 


HE BLACK - ROBED judge 


looks down upon them from his 
exalted bench and by now he has 
memorized their faces. You can see 
him peering at them furtively 
through his glasses, fixing their faces in 
his memory, as well he might. The Com- 
munists sit before him in a great are 
that stretches across the courtroom. His 
practical lawver’s mind tells him he is 
sitting in judgment upon them, but in a 
“oe sense they are trying him. As 

trial unwinds the world is learning 
that. It shall learn more. 


Judge Medina has by this time singled 
out the two darker faces within that arc, 
those of Benjamin J. Davis and Henry 
Winston, two foremost leaders of Amer- 
ica's fifteen million Negroes. Between 
them, he has from the outset recognized 
greying, blue-eyed Eugene Dennis, gen- 
eral secretary of the Communist Party. 
This trio of young men m their prime 
express the essence of the Communist 
movement in America: here is the sym- 
bol of black-white unity without which 
the word progress is meaningless in our 
time and in our land. 


I can imagine the sensations the judge 
experiences as he encounters this trio, 
morning after morning, day after day, 
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EUGENE DENNIS 


The indicted 
the indictors 


- 


Brought 


Communist leaders have become 
of the Jimcrow system. Their 


symbolic example of Negro-white unity points 
the finger of accusation at this pillar of lynch- 
oppression and the billionaires’ threat to all 


Americans. 


and I daresay he catches many uneasy 
glimpses of their power. Copperhead 
breasts felt the samie tangie of emotions 
when Frederick Douglass and John 
Brown confronted them. 


What is the power these men- repre- 
sent? They are young, in their late thir- 
ties or early forties; they are poor, not 
one could afford a room in the silk- 
stocking 17th District where the judge 


lives. Yet are powerful, for wrapped 
in them, wo tore in their experience, 
shining through their eyes, is the aspira- 
tion ot America’s poor, the workingmen, 
Negro and white. 

Doubtless the judge has memorized 
their records handed him by the investi- 
gating authorities. But every man reads 
a dossier with his own eyes. The word 
“criminal” to one means “honorable” to 
another. The poor of ancient Judae 


called a certain carpenter “The Son. of 
Mah”; the Pharisees called him 
“traitor.” 

Yes, by now, Judge Medina knows 
Davis, Winston, Dennis. He has learned 
that Dennis, white, confroated the cham- 
pions of whites upremacy in the Un- 
American Committee and swept their 


Hitler lie into their teeth. By now Me- 
dina knows that the Bourbon judge of 
the Federal Court of Appeals, Bennett 
Champ Clark, poured vials of slave- 
a wrath upon Dennis’ head. For the 
ommunjst challenged the entir Jim- 
crow setup of the South which sent to 
Congress. that political caveman, John 
Rankin, by robbing Mississippi Negroes 
and impoverished whites. 
chise. 7 
“We can say only,” Judge Clark ruled 


their fran-* 
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BENJAMIN J. DAVIS. 


to B 


Ad 


to give Dennis a maximum prison sen- 
tence, “that the contentions of appellant 
in this regard are sheer nonsense.” None. 
sense. 


Yes, I heard them say that about Den- 
nis and his party in the Scottsboro case 
a generation ago. Almost twenty years 
back the Communists exploded_the fable 
of equal justice in the Scottsboro case 
with their contention that Negroes can- 
not be tried fairly in courts over which 
the South’s Bourbons reign. 


When millions, and I mean millions, 
marched in all lands of the earth, vowing 
agreement with the Communists, even 
the Supreme Court of this land opened 
its ears. And the nine innocent Negro 
boys were saved from death. 

‘Dennis, speaking for his party, said 
more. More, that makes solid sense to 
the sweated whites in Dixie and the 
laboring men of the North, black and 
white. “Until vou break’ the hold of: Jim- 
crow in the South,” Dennis said in ef- 
fect,” it will shackle vou with a Congress 
that will grind out Jaws to chain labor 
as well as the Negro people. Year after 
year Congresses will give you Taft- 
Hartley laws or their equivalents; for 
the slave-minded southern bloc, allied . 
with gilt-edged Democrats and Wall 
Street Republicans, will hamstring every 
conceivable piece of legislation that ad- 


(Continued on Magazine Page 11) 


Negro 


Negro History Week—an annual event extending from Feb. 6 through Feb. 
I3—is officially observed throughout the United States to focus attention on 
the contributions of the Negro people to the building of America. Observances 
usually include celebrations of the birthdays of Frederick Douglass and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


‘His 


ory. 


Week 


The Worker's Negro History Week edition adds to the traditional treat- 
ment of this theme, however, by emphasizing the revolutionary traditions of the 


; 


Negro people. 


Karl Marx said almost a century ago that “labor in a white skin cannot be 
free while labor in a black skin is branded.” It is in this light that white work- 


ers and progressives of America should study the contents of this issue. 
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mander-in-chief of the Northern Ar- 
mies during the Civil War; author of 
the Emancipation Declaration ending 
Negro slavery in America. This picture 
is based on the original Brady photo- 
graph made in 1864. 
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R TRUTH, the daughter 
of native Africans who were brought 
to New York as slaves... Her master, 
John Dumont failed his ‘word to free 
her and she escaped slavery. She tour- 
ed the country preaching freedom for 
her people “in the Lord’s name.” — 
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RRIET TUBMAN escaped from 
slayery in 1849. She made 19 known 
trips to the South while a fugitive and 
aided more than 300 slaves to escape 
by way of the Underground Railroad. 
She knew and worked with the Aboli- 
tionist leaders of her time. 
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Carver and Michurin-- wo 
Who Pioneered for Science 


Some striking parallels in the lives and work of 


the two men who pushed back the herizons of 


| By PETER STONE 


( tr GREAT Negro chemist, Dr. 
- George Washington Carver, 
never knew the brilliant Russian 
horticulturist, Ivan Michurin. Yet 
both spoke a. similar language 
through the medium of their sciences. 

Michurin’s motto was: “We can ex- 


pect no favors from nature, our job \s— 


to take them.” He showed the scientific 
world that life wasn't static by producigg 
over three hundred varieties of apples, 
pears, cherries, grapes and other fruits* 
and berries. His idea was to expand 
the agricultural frontier of his country 
and improve the lot of the peasant 
farmers. | 

The Negro scientist’s great aim was to 
“live to be the greatest good to the 
greatest number of my people possible.” 
His laboratory research on the peanut 
turned this basic agricultural product 
into a factory of milk, cheese, breakfast 
foods, shaving lotions, soap, inks, flour, 
sherbet, salad oil, dyes, cosmetics, in- 
sulating materials, etc., etc. Carver saw 
the fallacy of a one-crop cotton economy 
for southern farmers. 


Cotton ‘had the natural enemy of the 
boll-weevil disease and the economic 
enemy of market speculation. His ex- 

riments demonstrated that other crops 
ike the peanut and sweet potato were 


two great money-producting items for_ 


southern farmers. 

But the path to research was not easy 
for either of these two men. Michurin 
was a self-taught scientist who was re- 
garded in Czarist Russia as a crank, 
with distrust and suspicion, and labelled 
as having “dangerous thoughts.” His 
first real recognition came with the So- 
cialist Revolution. } 

_ The Russian horticulturist proved that 
under suitable conditions young hybrid 
seedlings can be trained to develop de- 
sired characteristics. He took the hardy 
plants from Siberia, Canada and various 
mountain regions and crossed them with 
delicate southern plants. The cross- 
breeds so Shtainell inherited all the 
hardihood of the wild plants—resistance 
to frost, drought and immunity to dis- 
ease. On the other hand they resembled 
their delicate southern parents in tasti- 
ness, brightness of color, largeness of 
fruit and other desirable characteristics. 

Michurin at first tried to acclimate the 
delicate southern fruits in northern areas 
by grafting them onto sturdy, wild trees 
that resisted the cold but did not yield 
good fruit. These early experiments 


agricultural science — and opened up new 


prospects for hundreds of millions of farmers 


throughout the world. 


were unsuccessful and the scientist 
turned to hybridization. His Russian 
Concord grapes, one of the 24 varieties 
of fruit he evolved, were obtained by 
crossing the wild Far Eastern grape 
with the fine southern type. This Con- 
cord type now grows exceedingly well 
in Central Russia. 


Year by year grapes, peaches, pears 
and lemons continue their triumphal ad- 
vance to the north. Before the outbreak 
of war more than 10,000,000 Michurin 
trees bore fruit in the Russian Federated 
Soviet Republic. The fruit gardens of 
the USSR, covering an area of more than 
3,000,000 acres, oduce more. than 
twice the crop ville under the tsars. 


The scientist began his life work in 
the city of Koslov, which has since been 
renamed Michurinsk by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. In this city has also been 
founded a Central Laboratory of Scien- 
tific Research, a university and tech- 
nical college. 


Michurinism has come to mean in the 
USSR that type of science which strives 
not only to explain nature, but to con- 
tro] - sail create new forms of plant life. 
This is the kind of science now put 
forward by Lysenko in the great genetics 
debate. Is it any wonder that the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union sup- 
ports such creative and useful science? 

The early education of Dr. Carver 
was also in great part self-taught. His 
biography in Who's Who reads as fol- 
lows: “Born of slave parents about 1864 
(Diamond Grove, Mo.); in infancy lost 
his father, was stolen with his mother, 
who was never heard of again; was 
bought from captor for a race horse 
valued at $300.” } 

This was a boy with the “green thumb” 
because he knew how to care for plants. 
Carver worked his way through high 
school by taking in washing “for white 
folks.” His first. attempt to enroll at 
college was unsuccessful when the off- 
cials saw ‘the color of his skin. After 
many disappointments he was admitted 
to Simpson College, Iowa, which had no 
discriminatory bars. Here he received 


his bachelor and masters degrees in agri- 
cultural science, and became a member 
of the teaching staff in charge of green- 
house studies. 


But Carver decided to go back to his 
people and teach them simplified laws of 
soil chemistrv—how to fertilize the earth; 
how to get better crops and how to make 
better use of their products. He went 
to Tuskegee Institute in Alabama and 
set up an experimental station. From 
this scientific laboratory in the fields he 
produced hundreds of leaflets on nature 
study. He not only expanded the agri- 


cultural horizons of the farmers but: 


taught such things as “Twenty-Nine 
Wavs to Cook Cowpeas,” “The Pickling 
and Curing-of Meat in Hot. Weather, 
“One Hundred and Five Ways of. Pre- 
paring the Peanut for Human Consump- 
tion.” 

The Negro scientist put his laboratory 
on wheels and went among the southern 
folks to teach them crop rotation. The 
waste of many industrial by-products 
was so abhorrent to him that he created 
the new science of “chemurgy” which 
showed the chemical possibilities of 
roots and fibers. From rotten sweet 
potatoes he created laundry bluing; from 
peanut shells, banana stems and pine 
cones came such things as wallboards. 
He changed wood shavings into syn- 
thetic marble and produced paper from 
the prolific southern pine tree. 


Honors were grudgingly given to this 

“savior of the South.” Indeed at a 
chemurgical conference in 1937, the 
scientists heard the usual speeches from 
such “leaders” as Gen. Wood of Sears- 
Roebuck, Edsel Ford (who had great 
farm properties). Carver tlisened to the 
oratory from the hallway because “some 
folks might object to my presence at 
the table.” Finally, after his death in 
1943, Congres. established his _birth- 
place in Missouri as a national monu- 
ment. . 
Both men, Carver and Michurin, 
showed that there were limitless frontiers 
in agricultural science. Michurin got 
his real chance in the USSR with 
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slave was taught to read by Mrs. 
Sophia Auld at whose house he was a 
servant. Inspired to free his people, 
he ran away, became one of the most 
brilliant of the well-educated people 
of his time, 


development of socialism. It still re- 
mains the task for American science to 
eliminate the barriers of racial discrim- 
ination, so that new Carvers can come 
forward and add their contributions for 
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fe GOT dark. Someone tapped on 


=“ the cabin door. Ora Gray opened 
it an inch. It was the white mill 
worker who lived next door. “Wait 
a minute,” Ora » pian the and 
stepped outside. 

“About voting,” Margaret said. “I’m 
sure sorry. They think we'll have to wait 
another year. They just cain’t get a bus 
to take all of us. No one would rent. 
Wherever they tried, seemed like some- 
one get there befo them. Yo Ma all right? 
Don’t see no light on.” 

“She jest tired, tha’s all.” Ora thanked 
her, moved quietly inside and lay down 
beside her mother again. In her slcep the 
old woman made a sobbing sound. 

Somewhere a cricket sang out. In the 
night quiet another cricket answered. Peo- 
ple in the cabins nearby turned out their 
lamps, one by one. 

For hours Ora lay without siidressing, 
turning over and over what she should do. 
She'd thought for week but now she had 
to decide because the voting booth opened 
at six o'clock in the morning. 

She went over the last thing that 
Thomas Carr had said to her when she'd 
seen him in Atlanta, when he asked this 
big thing of her. | | 

Visits with him were rare. Ora could 
only make it to Atlante when she got a 
ride down and back from the small town 
96 miles away where her mother had a 
backyard laundry trade. Or sometimes 
Sundays, Thomas Carr borrowed a pickup 
truck. 

Since Thomas Carr was back from the 
wars, he was different. Before, he was 
always joking and smiling, a small town 


boy whose hope was to get a job as butler. 


in a rich family. He headed straight for, 


Atianta and was making good money re-, 


pairing carburetors in a garage. recat 


Mrs. Gray didn’t understand why being: 


a butler wasn’t good enough for him. 

“All the young fellows gettin biggety,” 
she. said. 
service?” 

He explained, “T do & Job and get re- 
spect.” But she didn’t like it. 

The last time Ora saw him he was in 
g“zloomy mood. — 

“Ora. I want to talk serious ‘with you.” 

She was tall, but he was taller. He 
looked into her eyes and. put his hands 
on her shoulders. | | 

“You always sayin how. yuh wantii to 
be a nurse,” he said. “And I aims to: help 
yuh. Come down after Christmas. end 
Vl git yuh in trainin achool, but it'll’ be: 


rough: “We cain’t git married til votre 


through.” . 

She spoke slowly. “Sure,” she said. “It's 
hard, none... Toe ape: there and me 
here.” 

“You're a fine an” he whispered. 
“Mighty fine.” : 

Lying now on the bed beside her mother, 


Ora. worried. Gy Peis. > cims meen ae 8 


had aémething to do. 


{ENTLY she turned back the covers. & ol 
cher side of the bed, lowered herself. 


tothe floor and, in the pitch blackness, 


made her way to the mantle where her. 


dead: father’s picture stood. She felt along’ 
the edge until her fingers touched the 


and maybe they'll leave you be.’ ’ - 
Ora felt along the wall. All she needed 
now was a coat which she plucked 


miles out in the country at 
narrow dirt road. Just last Saturday 
and Thomas Carr had walked along that 


road, -their arms around one another. 


Anyone walking it. could easily be seen 
‘above. the low cotton plants which lined 


to wait. ‘What if he changed his mind 
or met a girl he liked more. If he changed 


kdNa'y’ 18‘toap 


“What's wreng with bein in 


“Yo got to register,” he said, 


“Where's yo slip?” 


‘irst Voter 


A short story 


his mind now could she live? He treated 
her as if she were a child, but she was 18. 

So when he said it was a big thing he 
was going to ask, no wonder she’d felt so 
afraid of what it was. It must have shown 
on her face, 

Thomas Carr had talked a. great deal, 
for him. / 

“Where do yuh git?” he said. “i'n we 
gave and go to school and learn somethin, 


where we gonna git good jobs? Waitin 
on table, cookin, scrubbin—we kin do. 


Taking care of they kids, we’s good for. 


Or. garbage coliectin. Cotton choppin. 


| Sweep de floor. An keep yo mouth shut. 


When yuh got a buck to spend, Jimcrow 
everything. Jimcrow stores, Jimcrow 
trains, Jimcrow movies. Jimcrow! But 
when trouble comes alon gan they needs 
yuh then you're big stuff. And what do 
yuh git? Same kine of jobs. Dig holes 
in de groun—not geod enough for de 
engineers. Shovel dirt for the Air Corps— 


not good enough to fiy. Load ammo. Not 


good enough to sight and pull the trigger. 

“Keep yo mouth shut and scrub floors. 
Lift you head and git a smack in de face. 
K don’t blame our ole folks when they’s 
scared but we's young. What’s de use 
keep yo mouth shut?” 


“Thomas Carr! What you talkin about? - 


What you gonna do?” 

He went on, “So I was good enough to 
vote with de guns slammin right and lef’ 
and I swore to Gawd I’d keep it up, back 
home. An that’s what I’m askin yuh. I 
want yuh to vote. I want yuh to want to 
vote. No mo’ poll tax in Georgia. No ex- 
cuse for us. Margaret say a big bunch 
goin together. They takin them in a bus 


“Ma won't like it,” she whispered. 
Thomes. stopped under a tree and put 
his hand under her chin. 
”" he said quietly. 

woman; not a child.” 
Ora was silent. His words bit deep. 


“I wants a 


About. a Sune of them, young fellows 
and ’ some colored but mostly white, 
had te the schoolhouse a month ago 
in- a body, to register... Word got around 
fast, because, as they filed out, a small 


By Barbara Myers 


knot of white men were inadne around 
watching. Nothing was said, but one of 
the men spat a filthy stream of tobacco 
juice across Ora’s feet. Margaret quickly 
touched her elbow and Ora didn’t jump 
or even look back. But Ora had' studied 
about it ever since, feeling scared. , 

When she got home that day, she went 
inside the cabin and looked at the picture 
of her: father with its ring of fresh: green 
branches. 3 

They say little children don’t, remember. 
She remembered him. Over six feet with 
dark skin and a straight, proud, high 


nose. He always had time for her. He. 


used to say, “Ora, learn to tead an write. 
You gonna be a trained nurse.” And he 
would fit his fingers around a pencil and 
guide them in the letters of her name. 


Now in the dark, feeling her way. down a 


furrow of cotton, Ora thought of him. 
‘You ain’t gonna be no old cropper’s 


wife, nossuh,” he’d say. “You gotta stand. 


up for what you want. And you're gonna.” 


* * . 


Or plodded on, The mist lay thickly , 


around her feet. The earth cleds 
smelled wet. She felt empty and weak. 
“Pa.” she thought. “It’s cold, Pa.” 
Hour after hour Ora planted one foot 
in front of the other for the furrow she 
couldn't see, fording occasional ditches, 
climbing over the fences which divided 
the farms. As she went the Bible under 
her and grew heavier. — 
It was a white woman who had ‘made 
it all clear to Ora, the afternoon before. 


Ora and her mother were working out | 


back when the knock came at the door. 


Ora laid aside the woeden pole and heaved | 


a few more logs. under the steaming caui- 
dron of clothes, then she stepped around 
the hampers of dirty linen and ducked 
under the lines of clean sheets which were 
whipping back and forth in the sunlight. 

Wiping her hands on her coverall, Ora 
opened the front door on Mrs. Witiam 
Blodgett. 

“Mr. Blodgett needs his shirts. ‘right 
away,” she said. 

Mrs. Gray dusted off a chair in the 
neat darkened. cabin but Mrs. Blodgett 
picked her way across the littered back- 
yard instead, and peered into me vat of 
clothes. 

Before Ora could get there, it. hap- 
pened. The water boiled’ over with « 


sizale, a chest slithered after and, as Ora 
furiously dived for it with a pole, Mrs. 
Blodgett’s shan were drenched with hot, 
soapy water. , 

Ora’s mother came running out of the 
house terrified, her pressing cloth held 
over her mouth. 

' Ora crouched, trying to mop up the 
damage with Her apron. 

Mrs. Blodgett’ raised her pocketbook 
and smacked Ora across the face with it 
Then she pulled on her white gloves, 
grabbed a finished shirt and left. 

Mrs. Gray doubled up on the broken 
back steps, the tears streaming through 
her worn hands. 

It was bad, but worse things had hap- 
pened to: almost everyone they knew and 
no one could do a thing about it. 

Ora helped her mother into the house, 
lifting her under the covers, stroking. 
her face and hands until she grew quiet 
and slept. 

But now Ora. Gray was wide. awake, 
fumbling her way down the rows of 


- cetton in the black of night, with at least 


three more miles to go, out toward the 
voting place. 

There was slight noise on the road. 
Was it a cough? . 

Ga tarew herself full length in the 
dirt. There was a scratch and flare of 
a madtch: Three men were sitting on the 


‘Tunning board of a car. Mr. Horace Rollins | 


from the hardware store. Was one Mr. 
Blodgett? 

The match went out, A pipe glowed. 
A Man rose and walked up and down, 
stamping his feet. He groaned. 

“Sure is freezin out here. Won’t have 
no trouble with the niggers in the mawnin, 
Ne guts. If you could just tell about that 
white trash from the mill, though. Wish ° 
I was heme in bed.” 

Ora’s throat became dry, bone dry. 
Her face was pressed into the harsh 
stubble. The crickets were like a high 
dry screaming. Colored folks should keep 
out of the way of white folks. Supposing 
it got her mother in trouble? If she 
turned around real slow and crawled 
home, no one would ever know. Go home. 
Say nothing to nobody. Margaret wouldn’t 
blame her. But Thomas—Thomas Carr! 


“ What could she say to him? “I tried.” 


I tried? He believed there was going to 
be a bus load, he didn’t figure she’d go 
alone like this. But what would he think? 
Silently she brushed the bits of straw 
and dirt from her face and neck and 
wriggled onward in the direction of the’ 
voting place, a few inches at a time.: 
What seemed like miles further she struck | 
@ fence with her hand, hard. Slowly she. 
dragged herself under the fence. Then 
she rose to her feet and shuffled slowly 
Ora Gray was praying, praying that’ 
the’ Williamsons wouldn’t have a dog. ~ 
It was still dark when she reached the 
place. No dog. She guessed the outbuild- ‘ 
ing with the open door, a table standing 
on edge in front of it, was the right one. 
She crept to a group of bushes alongside ™ 
the door and edged herself slowly under’ 
them, pulling her feet up under her coat, | 
trying to rub some feeling back into her 
icy legs, blowing on her stiff fingers. -~: 


(Continued on Magazine Page 16) 
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Soviet Kids anda - 
| White Supremacist 


By SERGEI KOURNAKOFF 


MOSCOW what different color than that of the 
b henge’ were giving “Snowball,” | young Moscovites in the house. So the 


| wiles children spontaneously organized an anti- 
a play by V. Liubimova, at the crow demonstration with the Djem- 


Fae ae! J a Ar Central Children's Theatre in Mos- _pexirs as palpable objects, Very palpable, 

Ve 5 . » Cry YS cow. “Snowball,” as you already indeed, because there was a lot of strok- 

I (\,, iy, Yn. SR lide y 4 have guessed, is a little Negro boy ing of Mme. Djembekir’s flowing silk robe 

1 Dwith CIBeRTyY ano JUSTICE FOR ALL” if who goes to school with white children in and of shaking Mr. Djembekir’s hand. 

qo ) | , | a small American town. There are two §$ The Hindus were deeply touched and the 

LY Negro children in the class—the hero of man’s dark eyes glistened more than they 

Ze y} the play and a girl by the name of Betty. normally do. He whispered: “One can 

“Snowball” is a good pupil, a good boy tell the spirit of a country by its chil- 

and the school’s champ in sports. But dren.” 

Angela, the daughter of the town’s money- A little girl ran frantically out of the 

bag does not choose to sit-in class with theatre during the intermission and made 

“n , @ beeline for the flower stand in the 
Principal Thompson represents that street, : 

“other America” which occupies such a She did not want to-wait in line (yes, 

soft spot in the hears of the Soviet people. there was a small line for flowers!) and 

- «. you don’t even begin to realize how chirruped: “Please, please, I want a little 

important that spot is and how much punch of forget-me-nots, in a hurry... . 

faith the people here have in its occu- the play is going to start. .. . Please!” 


pant. But that is another story. She pressed her crumpled ruble into 


| | e 
Thompson defends his two Negro 
Con re - ~ \4 inks af pupils and courageously fights the infiu- econ flor per pre and r a —., a ee 
. ence of Angela’s father. He was a soldier yer , where she pressed the little bouque 
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during the war, fought bravely, as at- into Mme. Djembekir’s hand and said: 


tested by his ribbons, and furthermore We like you very much.” ; 


€ e knew what he was fighting for and against I understand that the Negre actor 

wa Mncrow (this the ribbon don’t show, but his ac- Wayland Rudd, who has been living here 

tions do). President Roosevelt’s picture for years, was the object of a similar 

| ia is prominently displayed in Thompson’s demonstration on a previous occasion. 


Through 4 group of children surrounded him and 


study and in the classrooms. 
asked: “Can they really hurt a boy in 


Thompson, F.D.R.’s spirit seems to per- 
meate the school. America only because his skin is black?” 


By MEL | FISKE Buf Angela’s father has the dough and “They certainly can, unfortunately .. .” 
3 the influence. Thompson falls victim to Rudd answered very, very sadly. 
a short but vigorous campaign of slander “Involvement 


A BOMB-LIKE report that ripped cans,” the committee charged. and is fired by the School] Board. In Politics’ | 
| Worse, the government has helped A certain Jack Tucker, bigot and hypo- And then there came the scene of the 


j oundations of ; 1S sa 
ge > ~ a ae se or 000 Negro to make the chains. Its District Courts | crite, takes the principal’s chair. And play where the history teacher begins to 
greg B wee ‘ral have been used, unconstitutionally as it this is where the youthful Soviet audi- tell the children about Russia. She tells 
residents of the nation s capita now appears, to force colored. people ence springs into immediate action. them that since 1917 there is nothfng 
several weeks ago hasnt been felt into ghettos. Its lending, housing and Tucker provokes an incident and ac- but “chads and darkness” there. Again 


yet by the House and Senate commit- — a a been agen into cuses Snowball of hitting Angela. several childrn jumpd up and shouted 
tees which run the city. | the general undertaking. ts District “It’s a liel .. . Frame-up! ... Shame! “It’s a lie! . .. Why don’t you go there 


Committee members are. carefully Commissioners, appointed by the Presi- .. . Get him out of here!” ... The yourself and see?” 


skirting around the gaping wounds dent, and its various other officers, have | public is in an uproar. Little Betty asks the teacher whether 
opened by 87 prominent Americans helped arse the color bar <i isan" Poor I. Voronov; who plays the un- it is true that in Russia school children 
whgse report on Segregation in Wash- ipal agencies, schools, h tt od itals and grateful part of Tucker (and plays it of all nationalities are treated alike. The 
ington last December blasted the United recreational facilities,” the committee | very wen, incidentally) 1s te teach f . 
cE : y greeted every eacher refuses to answer “such a stupid 
States Government for upholding the : f time he appears on the stage with de- question.” As a matter of fact I felt like 
system of segreganion against the citys Whites Also Suffer rogatory epithets and boos. Even the  $$jumping up myself and saying: “The 
Negro population. Because of Jimcrow : quite little ones demonstrate energetic- same thing exactly happened to my own 


ally. son in the proud castle on Washington 
city are not even considering a study of I was lucky to see something that hap- Heights.” But the children, who knew 
a report, much less any action on it. stretches across the nation in a shameful ge a ee theatre, in the foyer. —s of G. W., simply shouted: “It’s 
Nor are they contemplating a study of pattern, the committee implied. — -_ me the other side of the picture. true! ... Come to us, Betty, and you . 
the four recommendations made by the Hand in hand with the denial of wo people, @ man and @ woman, were will see! You’ll go to school with us! 
President's Civil Rights Committee basic American rights to the Negro peo- in the audience that night. They wore And so, I was told, it goes on, show after 
earlier last year. : ple of the city has been the removal of Hindu clothes and they were Hindus, as show.  < 

Put on the spot by this committee basic rights from the white people of the it later developed, Mr. and Mrs. Djem- George Jean Nathan would probably 
side-stepping is President Truman and city. Both white and Negro people can- bekir. Mr. Djembekir 1s the secretary § have found the play naive and the audi- 
the Democratic Party. The chairmaf not vote for their own City officials. of the All-India Society of Friends of the ence too unsophisticated for his jaded 
of the party is Sen. J. Howard McGrath They haven't any voice in the city gov- Soviet Union. Of course, they are not taste. But I liked my evening at the 

ernment. They cannot vote in national Negroes, but their skins are of a some- «4 Children’s Theatre. 


(D-RI), who is also chairman of the | , 
Senate District of Columbia Commit- pa eal They are taxed without rep- 


tee, a post that makes him Mayor of the — 
city. Rikding up the House Committee d After the Civil War, popular and 
is Rep. John L. McMillan (D-SC). emocratic home rule was established. 
| After 1874, to prevent the Negro people 
Big Business Bared © from becoming equal citizens, home rule 
As Father of Jimcrow was abolished. After that the white 
. _ supremacists began to capture the city. 
Aides in both their committees say Early-day Bilbos like Senators Hoke 
they have no knowledge of the report Smith of Georgia, Ben “Pitchfork” Till- 
and its contents. But both committee man of South Carolina and James Varda- 
chairmen have been around Washington man of Mississippi led and incited mass 
Jong enough to know about the vicious meetings in 1912 against Negroes in 
Jimcrow system that hits every Negro the city. . 
resident and every Negro visitor. And the late Sen. Theodore Bilbo of 
The report of the National Committee Mississippi, when he became chairman 
on Segregation in the Nation’s Capital of the Senate District Committee in 
reveals: that this system is fostered de- 1944, announced: “I wanted this posi- 
liberately by the Washington Boerd of tion so I could keep Washington a segre- 
Trade and big business interests as a gated city.” | . 
matter of good business policy. This segregation has placed the Negro 
“This segregation of the Negro is people in virtual slavery, They are 
planned as a maiter of good business,” “asigned by color to poverty.” They live 
the committee charged. “It is not the in ghettos, in sickness and trouble. 
poor whites who set the pattern, but Thirty percent of the city’s popula- 
men of acknowledged culture and re- tion, the Negro people make up 70 per- 
finement, the lexders of the community. cent of its slum residents. Nearly 70 
“Allied against the Negro in this doubt- __ percent of those who die of tuberculosis 
ful enterprise, in spite of contrary ideals = are Negroes. Negro babies are twice 
and professions, is the full majesty of the _— as likely to die as white babies. The 
United States government,” the com- _ statistics mount up to become a carbon- 
mittee emphasized. | , copy of life in Mississippi. 
Responsibility for maintaining the | The problem of segregation in the 
Negro people in bondage is the govern- { nation’s capital is not the problem of 
ment’s, the committee said. “It is re- the people of Washington alone. The 
sponsible because it, and it alone, has governmer:t-sponsored Jimcrow system 
the power to break the chains that bar emanates from the capital city to en- 
a quarter of a million Negroes|in Wash- _ close the nation. An attack on the sys- vail 
ington from their equal rights as Ameri- tem must come from the entire nation. Moscow kids look over choice of play s at the Central Theatre. 
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Loaded down with white suprema- 


cists, the two committees controlling the The system of segregation imposed on 


the Negro people in the nation’s capital 


Dr. DuBois Sees Africans 


On Mare 


Street can find a safe haven in 
Africa, after losing out in Asia, he 
should consult Dr. William E. B. 
DuBois, the noted Negro historian, 
at the Council on African Affairs. __. 

Dr. DuBois at 81 is the greatest living 
authority on the African peoples,. past 
and present. His books deal with their 
ancient civilizations, their agonizing cen- 
turies under the horror of the slave trade 
and with new slavery that began in the 
mines and on the plantations of the west- 
ern imperialists in Africa two genera- 
tions and more ago. And with the rising 
people’s movements in Africa today. 


_ , I talked with Dr. DuBois in his simp! 


furnished office on the roof of the build- 


ing at 23 W. 26 St., where he puts in 


busy hours as the vice chairman of the 


Council on African Affairs. en 
I. asked him what prospects he 
thought President Truman had of carry- 
ing out his plan to “develop” the “unde- 
‘vdloped” portions of Africa and other 
colonial Iands with the help of private 
American investments. a. 
“The ‘Nineteenth Century is passed, 
the time for such ‘plans’ has gone by,” 
‘replied Dr. DuBois. © 
: “The people won't take it in Africa 
any more. They want. the land and 
wealth: for themselves;”: - cath 
. Africa.is no longer a reservoir of .uh- 
limited:cheap labor: for: the. capitalists: of 
the world to exploit, :the famous Negro 
oat eeapadiin Co ee 
“The strikes, the. demonstrations; the 
struggles for self government of the. Af- 
rican people are making such ideas ob- 
solete’ he said. iS. {2g 


Tide Turning = | 
Against Imperialists 


Wall Street, of course, is not yet con- 
vinced that the tide of history is turning 
against it in Africa. American invest- 
ment houses are putting money into the 
great Rand gold mines in South Africa, 
‘where hundreds of thousands of Negroes 
_ work under fascist labor conditions. 
Much ‘Yankee capital has also gone into 


the copper mines of Northern Rhodesia, | 


where ' Negroes, who can't pay their 
money tax, are jailed and sometimes 


beaten until they go to work in the» 


‘mines. 


How Africans View the Communists 


iB AFRICA as in Asia—yes, and as 


in the United States—it has be- 
come the-habit of the imperialists 


to whip up the proverbial “Com- ° 
--munist scare’ as an excuse for 


waging war against the people's strug- 
gles for democratic rights, abundance 
and peace. The increasing shrillness of 
their anti-Communist shrieks measures 
the sharpening of the crisis of world 
imperialism. : 

The fact that the rulers and exploiters 
of Africa are bewailing their worry 
about “Communist infiltration and agi- 
tation” in that continent merely reflects 
the extraordinary repressive measures 
they are now using against the African 
people. The desperate but hopeless ob- 
jective of the imperialists is to try to 
seal off that yast continent, the last 
‘ stronghold of colonialism, and keep it 


“safe” for alien exploitation and profit- 


able investment. 
Sole Party F ighting 
For Africans’ Rights 


In the Union of South Africa the drive 
to maintain the imperialist status quo 
is seen in its clearest form. Here is the 
African territory with the largest con- 
centration of American and British in- 
vestment capital; with the most indus- 
trialized production; with the most -ex- 
perienced and advanced working class, 
even if not always-united on issues, par- 
ticularly those- affecting black workers. 
Here, moreover, is the only territory 


south of the Sahara with a: formally .or-: 
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And ‘America ‘is usin 


’ everywhere. \, 


_ parties do 
rabid racialism which poisons the minds 


h to Liberation 


Noted scholar discusses Wall Street’s grand de- 
sign: to use African resources and. labor for 
restoration of world capitalism. Tt will fail, he 
says, and gives the reasons. 3 


By ART SHIELDS 


Other American millions, there is 
reason to believe, are now being invested 


by Wall Street in the copper and ~ 


uranium mines of the Belgian Congo. 


Former Secretary of State Edward. R. 


Stettinifis (a representative of the Mor- 


‘gan interests), has won a charter to 


exploit every inch of Liberia that has 
not already been acquired by the Fire- 
stone Rubber Co. a 


“America ‘is using the Marshall 
Plah to cut into the “take” of the British, 
French and Portuguese ‘possessions 


But the tide is turning. In West Af- 


rica in 1947 the so-called “riots” of the. 
people alarmed the British so much that 
they alerted their naval crews and regi- 
“ments in Gibraltar for intervention, re- 


marked Dr. DuBois. 


. . The struggles of .the West African 
people against British oppression be- 
game so intense that an. investigatin 


commission to put some officia 


_.blame on the colonial authorities. _ 
_; The West African. people—in Nigeria, 
, the Gold Coast.and-Sierra Leone—some - 


40,000,000. or more—have. resisted Brit- 
ish enslavement with some’ partial suc- 
ji They. had..cen- 


, CEss in - EATS. « » « : 
turies 0 ture behind them before 


the whites came- Travelers used to 
marvel at their fine textile and metal 
craft work and their large, established 


cities. _Dr. DuBois has emphasized this 
_background in his books. And today, 
he: told me, the West Africans are mov- 


ing forward boldly toward greater self- 


| government. 
‘Impact of 
Chinese Victories | } 


Dr. DuBois smiled as he described the 
futile effort of the British Colonial Sec- 
retary to smother the demands of a’ West 


ting his han 


African delegation to London with 


lavish entertainment and courtesy some 
time ago. | aha 


“We thank you for this reception,” 
replied one. of the chiefs. 


] | “But we 
didn’t come to London for this.” 


The people came for an ‘answer to 


their demands for more self-government, 
the chief continued. 


The people have kept much of their 
land in British West Africa. And a con- 
siderable amount also in the French 
colony nearby. But it is otherwise in 


the nightmare lands: of the Union of 


South Africa, where the two and one- 
third’ million British and Dutch have 
squeezed the 7,000,000 African people 
off seven-eighths of their land. 

The fathers and sons of these African 
people shuttle back and forth between 
the plots of poor soil—where they eke 
out a half-starved existence—and the 
hell of the mines. 


“These conditions cannot last,” went | 


on Dr. DuBois. “The 7,000,000 Africans 
= the 1,000,000 ople of mixed 
lood, wha are, called. ‘colored,’ form the 


' vast majority of, the people of.the Union 


of South Afmica, 00's.) 4) 3:4, oe 9 
“And this majority is learning fast.” 
- The future of Africa belongs with the 


people of Africa, continued Dr. DuBois. 
And this means an Africa, where the 


people own the ‘land:' It means an 


Africa that ‘is’ following in the footsteps 
of the progressive peoples of ‘China’ and 


Southeastern Asia. 


‘Dr. DuBois rose lightly from his desk, 


as he spoke, and. stepped to a table, 


which was covered with a big, flat map 
of the world. Sia 1G. ia eee: 
“What happens here,” he said, put- 
d on the. map of Africa, “is 
profoundly influenced by what is hap- 


South Africa’s peoples have. learned that the 


Communist Party is their sole defender against 


fascist terrorists. So the Malanazis are now try- 


ing to outlaw the Communists there—charging, 


ganized and functioning Communist 
Party. | 

What is the character of the Commu- 
nist Party of South Africa? The British 
Empire Conference of Communist Party 
delegates from eleven countries, which 


met in London two years ago, described : 


it as “the only political organization in 
South Africa which fearlessly fights for 
the rights of the working class people 
of all races.” The wife of Prime Min- 
ister Attlee, who has seen South Africa, 
and many other non-Communists have 
corroborated this description. 

Though extremely active and influen- 
tial, the South African Communist Party 
is smal] as cempared with the other 
parties. It could probably add _.to its 
white membership considerably if it 
were willing to_cater, as all the other 
in varying degrees, to the 


of most white South Africans. But it 
refuses to make such a compromise. 
The capable national secretary of the 
Party, reelected’ to office for several 
successive years, is an African, Moses 
M.. Kotane, African, Indian, Colored 


_ were hastily rounded up an 


as usual, “‘advocacy of force and violence.’’ 


(persons of mixed racial descent), and 
white members work together on the 
Partys central committee under the 
chairmanship of I. O. Horvitch (the 
former widely respected chairman, W. 
H.- Andrews, retired this year because 
of ill health). | oe 

The Party has beén in the vanguard 
of all campaigns for democrati¢e rights 
in South Africa. It has fought for a 
united front of black and white work- 
ers and for full legal recognition of 
African trade unions. It has led the 
struggles against the infamous pass sys- 
tem, aZainst government neglect of Afri- 
can education, housing, and other 
needs; against the political disfran- 
chisement of the non-whites. ! 


Parallels to 
U. S. Situation 
The South African government’s drive 


against the Communist Party ‘started in 


1946, under the Smuts regime, at the 
fime of the great strike of 60,000 Afri- 
can mine workers. Out of the fifty.pro- 
gressive leaders, representative of « all 
South Africa’s different. peoples, who 

| charged 


| with 
friends whom he‘ met in their homes. 


nists.” 


- DR. WILLIAM E. B. DuBOIS 


pening here,” putting his hand on east- 
erm Asia. Hee i 
‘Much of the culture of Africa in 
ancient times was transplanted from 
Asia and its political thought is much 
influenced by Asia today. 
“Every victory of the people in Asia 
is known throughout Africa,” said this 
Negro leader, whose desk is covered 
with African | native ; newspapers and 
correspondence from _ African 


“And what happens in Africa will 
affect my people in the United States 
and Brazil and other lands in this 
hemisphere,” added Dr. DuBois in can- 
clusion. ae | as 

“Some ‘Negro intellectuals used to 


say: “Africa is interesting, but. it isn’t 


very important to us. We are’ Ameri- 
cans. But I find today that rank and 


‘file people I meet in my lectures‘are in- 
terested in Africa as never before.” 


They know, said Dr. DuBois, that the 
freedom of the oppressed colonial’ peo- 


| ee everywhere brings greater freedom 
" On 0 


for them. 


se 


-with having conspired with the strikers 


against the government, eight Com- 
munist leaders were selected for a tést 
trial. The trial of the Eight dragged 


on for two years; three successive ef- 


forts to prove the sedition charge against 
them failed, and the case was finally 
dropped last October. | 


Now the more openly fascist Malan 
regime has taken over the attack. The 
police have compiled dossiers on all 
known Communists and “near-Commu- 
: An Un-South African Activities 
Committee is expected to get going 


soon, and the present session of the 
‘South African Parliament may attempt 


to legisiate the Communist Party out 
of existence. Armed vigilante groups 
led by avowed fascists are being or- 
ganized to supplement the government’s 
drive against not only Communists, but 
all those who challenge its policies. - 


The Bantu Forum, published by Afri- 
cans in Natal Province, observes that 
the South African witch-hunt is in- 
tended to convince Wall Street and the 
world “that the Nationalists are doing 
a good piece of work in this part of the 
world.” 

And yet, in the face of all this, only a 
few weeks ago Africans chose as their 
representative to the Assembly a white 
Communist, Sam Kahn, the first Com- 
munist ‘ever to sit in the South African 
Parliament. : 


‘. The lesson should be clear to the im- 


perialist rulers of Africa. The oppressed 
people of that continent will not be 


‘stopped in their march toward freedom 


by anti-Communist crusades. 
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What's New in the | 
Fight for Rights? 


A contrast of the two approaches to the strug- 
gle for Negro liberation—reformism, as against 
all-out, uncompromising militancy. The forces 
they represent and_ the place of the labor 


movement. 


By EDWARD E. STRONG 


HREE HUNDRED and thirty. 


years following the arrival of 
Negroes in the United States, and 
some four generations after the 
Civil War, the Negro people con- 


tue to be a pariah in American cap- 
italist society. 7 

A citizen of another country, forced 
to rely exclusively upon the Voice of 
America broadcasts, for information on 
_civil_liberties in this country would be 
of the opinion that Negro Americans 
enjoy full democratic citizenship. He 
would be indeed surprised ‘to learn that 
white Americans are still free to lynch 
Negroes without fear of punishment; 
that a large percentage of the United 
States Congress is perennially reelected 
because 10,000,000 Negroes. and poor 
whites in the South cannot vote; that a 
Negro mother of 12 childrén, Rosa Lee 
Ingram, is serving a life sentence in 
jail for daring to defend herself from 
the physical attacks of a fascist-minded 
brute; that the armed forces of ‘the 
United States is Jimcrgw from top to 
bottom; that Washington, D. C., which 
houses the White House, Congress, the 
Supreme Court,’ the Department of 
Justice and volumes of historic freedom 
documents in the Library of Congress, 
has separate schools, separate churches, 
separate theatres and separate hospitals 
for one-third of its residents whose skins 
are dark. , 


W hat Is | 
Social Democracy? 


He would be surprised to Jearn that 
American ruling circles are experts on 
the crime of genocide, having been re- 
sponsible for the lynching and police 
- murders of at least a quarter million 
Negroes since the end of the Civil War. 

In view of such stubborn facts, which 
ie: the continued abridgement of the 

egro peoples civil rights in every 
phase of human relations, social observ- 
ers, both American and foreign, are 
asking: Who is responsible for the con- 
tinued existence of the anti-Negro system 
in the United States? In what direction 
= we move to solve these problems? 

here are two different approaches 
to these 
‘the United States today. One is the 
position of the reformists such as Ro 
Wilkins, Dr. Channing Tobias, Ralph 
Bunche, A. Philip Randolph, Willard 
Townsend and Lester Granger, whose 
influence has been considerably strength- 
ened as a result of an all-out offensive 
on the part of Wall Street slaveocrats 


*» 
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uestions to be observed in . 


to penetrate, water down and wag © 


the Negro people’s struggle for fu 


democratic rights. 


These gentlemen work on the assump- 
tion that the American ruling class and 
its government on a national and state 
level is not only interested in removin 
the abridgements of the civil rights o 
Negroes, but is also taking a number 
of fundamental steps toward that end. 
As evidence, they point to decisions of 
the Supreme Court affecting the Negro 
people, to the declarations, of President 
Truman on the Negro question and to 
the activities of Mrs. Roosevelt at the 


United Nations in regard to the Charter 


, 


of Human Rights. 
The Trenton 
Frameup Case 


Naturally, such reformist ideas obvi- 
ate the necessity for struggles like those 
which developed around the fight to 
free the Scottsboro boys, and result in 
an abject reliance upon the courts, as 
though the American judicial system 
were a truly objective tribunal dispens- 
ing justice. This position leads eventually 
to outright capitulation to the ruling 


class in the struggle for Negro rights. 
A series of reeent incidents illustrates 
this fact. The refusal of the national 
office of the NAACP to defend Negro 
government employes accused © of dis. 
Joyalty (except those able to prove their 
conservative outlook) is a case in pdint. 
Another is the failure of Roy Wilkins, 
acting national secretary of the NAACP, 
to cooperate in defending the Trenton 
Six solely because this fight was being 
led by the Civil Rights Congress, More 
than this, he actually hampered this 
important struggle to ‘save the lives of 
the six Negro youths by advising the 
New Jersey branches of the NAACP 
not to participate in the fight and en- 
deavoring to have them. withdraw. 


The Way of Struggle 
As Only Way Out 


A third example is Walter White’s 
age of not pressing for the adoption 
y the United Nations of the NAACP’s 


petition requesting an investigation into 


the status of the Negro in America, from 


fear of embarrassing Mrs. Roosevelt and 
the Truman administration. Then, be- 
cause Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, author of 
the tition, insisted that a militant 
fight be made for it, he was summarily 
dismissed from his post as research di- 
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rector of the NAACP by its national 
leadership. 

Fortunately, in contrast to the posi- 
tion of the social reformists, there is the 
road of all-out struggle in the fight for 
civil liberties which is being taken by 
the majority of the Negro people. 

There can be no question that the 
militant mood of the Negro people is 
very accurately reflected in their de- 
mand for the freedom of the Ingrams, 
the Trenton Six and Bayard Jenkins in 
Philadelphia. They are outraged by a 
judicial system which frees the lynchers 
of Robert Mallard. They are demandin 
action by the Truman administration an 
Congress against the filibusterers and 
for the immediate passage of effective 
federal civil rights citation 


In the various states, united move- 
ments are being organized against the 
Jimcrow national guard, the quota sys- 
tem in colleges and for state legislation 
outlawing all forms of discrimination 
practiced by state and municipal govern- 
ments and by private industry engaged 
in intra-state commerce. 


New Negro 
Struggles Going on 


In all parts of the land the struggle 
among Negroes against police and judi- 
cial murders is increasing. At no .time 
in modern history, the Scottsboro period 
notwithstanding, ‘has there existed such 
a determined spirit to xesist police 
brutality. | 

Moreover, large numbers of Negro 
leaders, realizing the implications of the 
imperialist pro-war, pro-fascist drive for 
the Negro people, are giving more at- 
tention to linking the legislative, judicial 
and mass forms of struggle in the civil 
rights fight, and to basing such struggles 
upon a united front of the N ome people 
and other progressive labor allies. They 
are dedicated to laying bare the class 


character of Negro oppression and 
launching a vigorous offensive against 


the policies of Negro reformist leader- 


ship. 

Some progressive quarters have also 
begun to discuss the desirability of 
having omnibus civil rights legislation 
introduced into Congress and the state 
legislatures. It jis thought that single 


legislative acts cannot hope to deal with 
the problem—Nor do such individual 


measures serve to expose the national 
policy of Negro oppression pursued by 
the United States government, the two 
major mee parties and the big 
monopolists of Wall Street. 


Communist Party 
In Forefront 


True to tradition, “the Communist 
Party is making magnificent contribu- 
tions to the struggle against fascist anti- 
Negro barbarism. The demand of Gene 
Dennis for the enforcement of the 14th 
Amendment and the historic fight now 
being waged against the blue-ribbon 


federal grand jury system indicate that 
the Party is once again» placing itself 
in the forefront of the movement to win 
full equality for the Negro people. 


Today, more groups than ever before 
in history are concerning themselves 
with the question of democratic rights 
for the Negro—such as the Federal 
Council of Churches ‘and the National 
Committee on Segregation in the na- 
tion’s capital. 

Unfortunately, the American labor 
movement, and particularly left progres- 
sive trade unions, are not represented 
as a serious factor in this development. 
If progressive labor and liberal move- 
ments, along with the Communist Party, 
were unitedly to ag 0 the Negro 
liberation movement, far-reaching vic- 
tories would be registered in this field 
in the period ahea 
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_ From One Who Died With John Brown 


N. Heroes h Jo 


‘ 


é 


MONG the 18 immortals who, 


under the leadership of old 
John “Brown, “stormed the gates 
of heaven” at Harper’s Ferry, Va., 


in October, 1859, were five 
Negroes. One, Dangerfield Newby, was 
a free Negro, the other four, Shields 
Green, Osborn P. Anderson, Sherrard 
Lewis Leary and John A. Copeland were 
escaped slaves. 

Of the five Negroes, Anderson alone 
escaped alive from the exploit; the 


others died in the fighting or on the gal- 


lows. The last to die was Copeland 
who was hanged on December 16, 1859. 

Two letter written by Copeland from 
the Charlestown jail in which he was 
awaiting execution have been found by 
this writer. The first was dated De- 
cember 10, 1859, and was written to one 
of his brothers who lived, with his fam- 
ily, in Oberlin, Ohio. It reads, in part: 

° ° e : 

“It was a sense of the wrongs which 
we have suffered that prompted the 
noble but unfortunate Captain John 
Brown and his associates to attempt to 
give freedom to a small number, at 
least, of those who are now held by 
cruel and unjust laws, and by no less 
cruel and unjust men. To this freedom 
they were entitled by every known prin- 
ciple of justice and humanity, and for 
the enjoyment of it God created them. 

“And now, dear brother, could I die 
in a more noble cause? Could I, brother, 
die in a manner and for a cause which 
would induce true and honest men more 


to honor me, and the angels more 


readily to receive me to their happy 
home of everlasting joy above I im- 
agine that I hear you, and all of you, 
mother, father, sisters and brothers, say 
—No, there is not a cause for which 
we, with less sorrow, could see you die.’ 

“Believe me when I tell you, that 
though shut up in prison and under 
sentence of death, that I have spent 
some very happy hours here. And were 
it not» that I know that the hearts of 
those to whom I am attached’ by the 
nearest and most enduring ties of blood- 
relationship—yea, by the closest and 
strongest ties that God has instituted— 
will be-filled with sorrow, I would -al- 
most as lief die now as at any time, 
for I feel that I am prepared to meet 
my Maker... ..° 

e o a 

On December 16, 1859, just a few 
hours before his @eath, Copeland wrote 
the following letter, here given in full: 


“Dear Father, Mother, Brothers Henry, 
William and Freddy and Sisters Sarah 


and M ary: 


By HERBERT APTHEKER 


“The last Sabbath with me on earth 
has passed away. The last Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday that 
I shall ever see on this earth, have now 
passed by. God’s glorious sun, which 
he has placed in the heavens to illu- 
minate this earth—whose warm rays 
make man’s home on earth pleasant— 


“whose refulgent beams are watched for 


by the poor invalids, to enter and make 
as it were a heaven of the room in 
which he is confined—I have seen de- 
clining behind the western mountains 
for the last time. 


“Last night, for the last time, I be- 


held the soft bright moon as it rose, 
casting its mellow light into my felon’s 
cell, dissipating the darkness, and filling 
it with that soft pleasant light which 
causes such thiills of joy to all those in 
like circumstances with myself. This 
morning, for the last time, I beheld the 
glorious sun of yesterday rising in the 
far-off East, away off in the country 
where our Lord Jesus Christ first pro- 
claimed salvation to man; and now, as 
he rises higher and his bright light takes 
the place of the pale, soft moonlight, 
I will take my pen, for the last time, 
to write you who are bound to me by 
those strong ties (yea, the strongest that 
God ever instituted), the ties of blood 
and relationship. I am well, both in 
body and in mind. 

“And now, dear ones, if it’ were not 
that I. know your hearts will be filled 
with sorrow at my fate, I could pass 
from this earth without regret. Why 
should yeu sorrow Why should your 
hearts be wracked with grief? Have I 
not everything to gain, and nothing to 
lose by the. change? 


“I fully believe that not only myself, 
but all three of my poor comrades who 
are to ascend the same scaffold—(a scaf- 
fold already made sacred to the cause 
of freedom by the death of that great 
champion of human freedom—Captain 
John Brown) are prepared to meet our 
God. : 

“I am only leaving a world filled with 
sorrow and woe, to enter one in which 
there is but one lasting day of happi- 
ness and bliss. I feel that God, in his 
mercy, has spoken peace to my soul, 
and that all my numerous sins are for- 
given. 

“Dear parents,,brothers and _ sisters, 
it is true that I am now in a few hours 
to’ start on a journey from which no 
traveler returns. Yes, long before this 
reaches you, I shall, as I sincerely hope, 
have met our brother and sister who 
have for years been worshipping God 
around his throne—singing praises to him 
and thanking him that he gave his. Son 


sets * "e's "e we ete, 


DANGERFIELD NEWBY 


to die that they might have eternal: 


life. I pray daily and hourly that I 


may be fitted to have my home with | 
them, and that you, one and all, may 
prepare your,souls to meet your God, - 


that so, in the end, though we meet no 
more on earth, we shall meet in heaven, 


where we shall. not be parted by the 
demands of the cruel and unjust mon- 


ster Slavery. 


“But think not that I am complaining, . 


for I feel reconciled. to my fate. I pray 
God that his will be done, not mine. 


“Let me tell you that it is not the 


mere fact of having to meet death, which 
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_’ NEGRO LEADERS of the Reconstruction days following thé Civil War are shown in this lithograph which found an heave: 
ed place in the homes of that time. Frederick Douglass, the Negro leader, is shown between the pictures of two Negro 
statesmen, Sen. Hiram H. Revels, right, and Sen. B. K. Bruge, both of Mississippi. | 
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SHERRARD LEWIS LEARY 


OSBORNE PERRY ANDERSON 


I should regret (if I should express regret 
I mean), but that such an unjust insti- 
tution should exist as the one that de- 
mands my life, and not my life only, 
but the lives of those to whom my life 
bears but the relative value of zero to 
the infinite. I beg of you, one and all, 
that you will not grieve about me; but 
that you will thank God that he spared 
me to make my peace with him. 

“And now, dear ones, attach no blame 
to any. one for my coming here, for not 
any person but myself is to blame. 

“I. have no antipathy. against any one. 
I have freed my. mind of all hard feelings 
against .every living being, and I ask 
all, who have any thing, against me to 
do: the same. | | 

“And now, dear Parents, Brothers and 
Sisters, I: must bid you-to serve your 
Ged; and :meet me in Heaven. 

“J-must with a very few words close 
my correspondence with those who are 
the most near and dear to me but I 
hope, in the end, we may again com- 
mune never more to cease. 

“Dear ones, he who writes this will, 
in a few hours, be in this world no longer. 
Yes, these fingers which hold the pen 
with which this is written will, before 
today’s sun has reached his meridian, 
have laid it aside forever, and this poor 
soul have taken its flight to meet its 
God. 

“And now, dear ones, I must bid 
you that last, long, sad farewell. Good 
by, Father, Mothér, Henry, William and 
Freddy, Sarah and Mary Serve your 
God and meet me in Heaven. 

“Your Son and Brother to eternity, 


“JOHN A. COPELAND” 


o o > 


These are not the last recorded words 
of this Negro fighter for freedom. On 
the day after the State of Virginia 
choked out his life, the Baltimore Sun 
informed its readers that John A. Cope- 
land had exclaimed, on his way to the 
gallows: “If I am dying for freedom, I 
could not die for a better cause—I had 
rather die than be a slave!” 


“ ’. A‘truly liberated America one day will 
“ “teach its children—Negro and white—to 


hold: sacred the memory and precious 
the message of the fugitive slave and 
= of John Brown—John A. Cope- 
and. 
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‘The Depression’s 
Here for Negroes 


By ABNER W. BERRY | 
BOUT 120 miles southwest of 


Birmingham, Ala., close by the 


historic Tombigbee River, is a 20- 
room plantation mansion. With its 


Italian marble mantels, Bohemian 
glass and French rosewood furituse, 
this spacious well-preserved monument 
to slavery is today a public museum. | 
dence was built by the Negro slaves of 


This sumptuous slaveholder’s  resi- | 


Williamson Allen Glover in 1835. It took 
them five years to build it and they did 
it without the use of an iron nail—the 
hand-planed timber was pinned _to- 
gether with wooden pegs. This handi- 


work of slaves is an Alabama showplace; — 


but the capitalist descendants of slave- 
holder Glover today deny the descend- 
ants of the talented slaves the right to 
work at such skills. | 

Alabama and the South abound in 
examples of Negro intelligence and dex- 
terity. The bridges, architecture and 
roadways attest to it. But Big Business— 
North and South—unitedly fights against 
the passage of an FEPC bill which 
* would raise the Negro worker from the 
role of burden bearer and menial. | 

More than 100 years after Negroes 
planned and built the many mansions 
whieh still dot the Old South’s residen- 
tial by-ways, their descendants are 
crowded into ghettoes that are little 
more than servants quarters. A recent 
study of Negro occupations in New York 
reveals that since World War II the 
Negro has lost ground as compared with 
1940. 

New York City had a Negro popula- 
tion of 600,000 in 1940 and 75 percent 
of the Negro workers were employed in 
service industries or as domestics. In 
1948 there were 750,000 Negroes in 
New York City and 77 percent of the 
employed heads of families were in serv- 
ice or worked as domestics. The war- 
time gains of the Negro workers have 
been completely wiped out. 

_ At least 3,000,000 Negro workers are 
part-time workers, earning less than 
enough to maintain a minimum stand- 
ard of living. Among these are err 
workers in New York City, foundry 
workers in the auto capital, Detroit, and 
building trades workers throughout the 
country, who in one way or another 
managed to get jobs carrying hods and 
doing other more skilled jobs as “helpers.” 
Negro workers are'‘still fighting to win 


the right to advancement in the major — 


industries — steel, automobile, electrical 
and rubber. The making of airplanes and 


the manufacture of electrical precision 


devices remain almost “white only” in- 
dustries. Even the industry based on the 
cotton fields of the South—the textile in- 
dustry—still regards the Negro worker 
eligible for non-operating jobs. 


But the job question is only half of 
the Negro people’s economic plight. The 
ghetto exploitation includes the extortion 
of rents which sometimes amount to 80 
percent of a Negro workers pay. Apart- 


ments are disappearing in Harlem, the ~ 


world’s largest Negro city. Apartment 
owners there have always takén advan- 
tage of the Jimcrow housing restrictions 
in rent-gouging. The housing shortage 
has added another wrinkle. 


Vacant apartments are now taken over 
by landlords and rented-room by room. 
A five-room apartment which rented for 
$65 can bring four times that amount by 
the room. It is commonplace for a 
Harlem worker who earns $30 per week, 
and less, to pay $15 and $20 weekly 
for room rent. 

Squeezed between the low wages and 
high ghetto prices the Negro people are 
confronted with depression conditions 
while administration leaders croon about 
the continuing optimistic picture. But the 
“optimism” the President and _ others 
around him see—the optimism of the 
Wall Street bankers and their hangers-on 
—is due in part to the super-profits they 
wring from the Negro people on the job 
and in the Jimcrow neighborhoods. 


A definite part of the program to free 
the i people from this new slavery 
is the fight for an FEPC and the fight 
to ban the restrictive covenant. FEPC if 
enforced and backed by mass pressure, 
would smash the jab barriers and raise 
the earning power of the Negro worker, 
changing the old service pattern; smash- 
ing the covenants would break up the 
capitalist hunting and dumping ground. 


The slaves who built the mansion by 
the Tombigbee River helped smash 
slavery in the civil war. Their descend- 
ants, now living in American ghettoes, 
are maturing into a political force for 
freedom of all people in America. The 
capitalists undoubtedly would like to use 
this force. as a labor reserve. The labor 
movement can forestall them by moving 
in to fight for completion of Negro lib- 
eration, smashing Jimcrow in jobs and 
housing. 


An Example Set 


For All Workers. 


By ELMER FEHLHABER 


| he TWO OHIO shops, one a 
Cleveland electrical plant and 
the other an Akron rubber factory, 
the evidence is beginning to appear 


that left progressive forces are 
making a dent in the discrimination im- 
posed by corporations and condoned by 
most leaders of organized labor. 


It is true that these beginnings are 
~ small, but they represent ‘a se nt 
from the policy of the CIO in particular 
where lofty declarations are adopted 
against discrimination while virtually 
nothing is done in the shops. 

At the huge Goodyear shop in Akron, 
progressives have rallied behind William 
Kirkland, a Negro employe in the rim 
plant, who was denied his seniority 
rights by management. 

Leading this fight is George Woodley, 
grievance committeeman, who has had 
to battle not only the management but 
Ray Conners, the division chairman. 
There is no settlement in the Kirkland 
case yet but the rank and file are de- 
termined to take the issue to the highest 
level to test the anti-discrimination res- 

tions which have been supported by 
the international officers. 

Woodley, the southern white, said re- 
garding the case: “I took a solemn oath 
as do all cOmmitteemen, to protect the 


interests of my men ‘regardless of rade, 


color or creed, and by God that is what 
Magaazine § 


er a 


Taimtodo. +. 

The foreman in the Kirkland case, 
Jack Knippenberg, was finally pinned 
down by Woodley. After first offering a 
variety of excuses, he said: “Are you 
going to ask me to take a white man 
off a job and give it toa N r 

Petitions backing Kirkland are being 
circulated in Goodyear by the fair prac- 
tices committee. The same committee 
this summer, picturing the success of the 
Cleveland Indians with Larry Doby and 
Satchel Paige, called for the “same kind 
of winning team in the shop.” 


In Cleveland the Westinghouse Corp. 
tried to pit two white workers against 
two Negro moulders when the foundry 
came to a halt in protest over speedup. 
The maneuver was a failure. 


The company removed the two Ne- 
groes from a job with the claim that they 


_Were not producing fast enough. The 


job was offered to two whites. 
The white moulders refused and the 


entire foundry walked out to conduct a 
van meeting” that lasted three days. 


hen the company saw that the foun- 
dry workers could not be shaken and 
that the strike might very well spread to 
the entire plant the issue was settled. 


The two Negro foundry workers are 
back on their jobs. 


And the demonstration of militancy 
and unity has caused the company to 
retreat with its policy of permitting 
grievances to pile up without action. 


HOW DO NEGROES EARN THEIR LIVING? 


96% NEGRO FAMILIES DENIED A LIVING WAGE 


Negro Families White Families 


Above $3500* 


from $1000 to $3000 


21% 


Below $1000 


* Bureau of Labor Statistics figure-at the end of 1947 for the necessery ennual income 
for a decent living for a family of four. 


Source of annual femily earnings: "Fortune magazine survey, December 1947, 


DISCRIMINATION ROBS NEGROES OF 3 R's 


Average annual expenditure per student (Negro and white) 
throughout the U:S. 


’ 
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on BARURAL CHILD 


Average annual expenditure per student for . 
iii) SOVTHERN NEGRO CHILD | 
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The percentage of illiteracy, from May to Sept., 1941, 
among draftees for the Army was I! tines greater for B 


Negroes than for whites. | 
s 
Sa 


° * 
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Of the 4/2 million U.S. Negro wage earners in 1940 there were: | 


4 ' 


1,658,509 370,000 | 

other service, professional, 
operatives, laborers,except clerical, sales, 
farm and mine. foremen, etc, 


ee @e & 
sl fal (od ial ind a. 
alatatatatata@a@atin 


unskilled workers— 70% —s ~ nag — 


1,003,508 
domestic service 
workers workers 


1,447,052 
agricultural 


Source: 1940 U. S$. Census 


IN THE SOUTH MOST PEOPLE CAN'T VOTE 


IN THE LAST PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION (1944): 

In-the poll tax O © 5 692 2 G&S 4) 

. states* | | 

19% voted yg! t $ t { t t t t | 
AWA 

in the 13 south- oO oO ¢€ €& © © f= = © ¢€ 

' ern states i iy 

27.9% votec } t ) ) \ t , 
AWAWA 


‘fn the 35 other © r QO © 


states 
61.9% voted Yo 21 AP. 


7TAWAWAVAWAYVA 
{These percentages include both Negro and white people) 


HOUSING: MAJORITY MINUS ELECTRICITY, WATER 


‘of the 3,293,406 dwelling units occupied by Negroes in 1940: 


IN THE 
SOUTH: 


q needed major repairs + had no running water had neither electricity 
nor running water 


Ss Toa A 163° ~~ 
needed Naty ALL 16.3% | White 
major repairs ay 35.1% Negro HB 


sn ome as me an er Fn HATH 
, eae I 26.6 Yo 
ao running water L 
nN 62% 
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They Found No Jimcrow 


In the New Democracies 


Brooklyn’s most prominent Negro woman civic 
leader and the foreign editor of The Worker 
exchange experiences on conditions in east 
Europe and agree that the people there hate 


MBS: ADA B. JACKSON has 


been busier than ever since 
her return from the International 
Womens Congress in Budapest last 


month. “I guess .I just havent 
stopped talking about it,” she said “when 


‘I dropped in at her home on 454 Halsey 


Street in the Bedford-Stuyvesant section 
of Brooklyn. Here in the 10th Con- 
gressional District where she ran on 
the Progressive Party ticket last fall, 
Mrs. Jackson has distinguished herself 
as a people's leader. 


The mother of two sons, now attend- 
ing Brooklyn College, and two more 
adopted children, she’s kept busy by 
community issues. The phone rang twice, 
as she seat in the living room of her 
home, resting back in the substantial 
chair and exchanging notes with me on 


ther impressions of central and western 


emphasized, “I didn’t see any ‘For Whites 


Europe. | 
She had spent a. week fog-bound in 


Brussels before reaching the Hungarian 
capital, where the 33 American dele- 
gates were so warmly received. Then 
it was a few days in Prague and Paris 
and a particularly: enjoyable week in 
London. “And one thing I'll say,” she 


Only’ signs in eastern Europe.” 

As she said this, my own thoughts 
went back to a late evening last Sep- 
tember. It was in the box-like basement 
cabaret off the Boulevard Raspail, called 
“Canne de Sucre’ (Sugar Cane). The 
dance floor was crowding up, as I made 
my way to a corner table, underneath 
the murals recalling West Indian scenes. 

At my right, two American men were 
sitting, one ip uniform, both of them 
Negroes. And it wasnt long after one 
of them went off on the floor with my 
companion, that the other got to talking. 
He was with a U.S. government com- 
mission, but he wanted to stay in Paris, 
he said. 

“Things are so different here,” he 
continued, “if you know what I mean. 
It’s just easier breathing, just so differ- 
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racism. 


By JOSEPH STAROBIN 


ent from home.” He added, “Get what 
I mean?” 


And in a few minutes this man who 
had fought in an army which helped 
liberate Europe was telling me that to 
stay abroad meant liberation to him. 
He talked on for an hour, anxious to 
spill it all out: the bitterness and the 
pain of facing discrimination in his own 
country, the wonder of not feeling it 
here in Europe. 


“Mrs. Jackson had many other impres- 
sions of her visit beyond “the curtain”: 
the townspeople in a village not far 
from Budapest waiting with flowers. in 
a heavy rain for the American delegates; 
the women doing heavy work in recon- 
struting the capital, with terrific vigor; 
the network of health centers in the 
big factories and the smallest towns; 


the great role of religion in the life of 
the Hungarian people. — 

“The idea of that Hungary is ungodly 
just because its leaders are Communists, * 
she said, ;just isn't true.” 


And another thing which impressed 
her is the fact that many non-Commu- 
nist democrats play a leading role in 
the governments of eastern Europe. She 
thinks the coalition character ought to 
be emphasized here. “I had; the notion,” 
she added, “that if you weren’t a Com- 
munist in Hungary, why, you __ just 
yey draw a Breath. That's not true 
at all.” 


And she likes the story of how they 
were traveling one day over icy roads 
and hillsides, a dangerous trip by auto- 
mobile. Several times the delegates in 
the rear of the car wanted to turn back: 


‘rope has itsel 


of 
they feared an accident. But the driver 
was sure of himself, said he had his 
instructions to get the — to the 


village safely, and would do just that. 


At one point, the voyage seemed 
over: the car had stuck in an icy rut 
The driver went out, found a sand 
spot, and with bare hands dug enoug 
sand to place under the rear tire. And 
as he was working to get them moving 
again, Mrs. Jackson relates that ‘she 
asked her interpreter whether the man 
were a Communist. He looked up and 
replied: “No, but I’m trying to be one. 
Mrs. Jackson chuckles at that story. 

The Communists, she says, have got- 
ten the wheels going again in Europe. 
And that jibed with my own experience, 
too. Everywhere they are in the front 
lines of the fight against racism, and 
it was very moving to get an appreciation 
of this fact from a representative of the 
American Negro people, who had gone 


-to see for herself. “They ask me all the 
-time,” she adds, “whether I saw only 


what they showed me. Why, I saw 
everything I asked for, stopped where- 
ever I wished, whenever a wished.” 


Europeans’ Hatred 


Of Racism 


Naturally, she continued, the peoples 
of Europe look with sympathy on the 
battles of the American Negro. Con- 
tinued Jimcrow is looked upon as proof 
that American democracy does not live 
up to its pretensions. I recall that great 
meeting on behalf of “The Twelve’ in 
Paris last October, where the heaviest 
fire against imperialism revolved around 
the treatment of American Negroes. It 
was the popular radio commentator, 


Francis Cremieux, who reminded the 


audience that the vice-president of the 
parliament in France, Gaston Monner- 
ville, would be Jimcrowed “over there,” 
for he happens to be Negro. 

And in fact, as Mrs. Jackson pointed 
out, there are some 21 deputies in the 
French parliament from Africa and the 
French West Indies. To them, as to the 
people of France in general, the way 
in which the southern bourbons set the 
standards in the United States and 
tenaciously enforce the system of or- 
ganized repression of the Negro people 
is just plain barbarism. ® 

They feel the same way about us in 
Italy; indeed, most everywhere in Eu- 
rope. For the peoples of Europe are 
pulling out of their terrible experience 
with Hitlerism, which was Sita on the. 
theories of “Aryan supremacy,” and 
which taught all Europe that entire 
nations—white nations too—could be 
treated the way imperialists for centuries 
have treated the peoples of Asia and 


Africa. 


Eastern Europe, at any rate, is tear- 
ing up the roots of fascism, changin 
the feudal and capitalist basis on which 
fascism grew. And one of the reasons 
why they dont have much use for 
Americans is because they feel that not 
only is our system based on the special 
exploitation of the Negro, but brings 
back into Europe the racism which Eu- 
suffered and will no 


longer tolerate. 


ABOVE, view of the Hungarian 
House of Parliament in Budapest 
where the sessions of the Internation 
Women's Congress were held. 


AT LEFT, the Congress in session, 
Eight hundred delegates assembled on 
the main flodr. Thousands of visitors 
crowded into the balconies. The hall 
was decorated with flags and slogans 
against a third world war. 


o* | ” | : i | : 
In the Fight, 365 Days a Year 
YOUNG AUTO worker named d | : 
4% Lemus Woods, Jr., an ex-GI, 
went back to his family in Detroit 


last Oct. 14. He was a man who had 


been literally snatched from the 
allows. On May 1, 1946, Woods, then 
3, was sentenced-to death by an army 
court martial in Manila, P. I., for the 
alleged murder of a tent mate. 
_- Woods complained in a letter to his 
father that he was framed and asked for 
aid. His father went to see Carl Winter, 
chairman of the Communist Party of 
. Michigan. The Communist leader re- 
ferred him to the Civil Rights Congress 
and turned the information on young 
“Woods case over to the Daily Worker 
correspondent, William Allan. That was 
the beginning of the Lemus Woods Case. 
Only Walter Lowenfels, The Worker’s 
Pennsylvania editor, believed that Bay- 
_ard Jenkins, 19-year-old Negro, was in- 
nocent last Nov. 23. Jenkins was sen- 
tenced to death then for allegedly mur- 
dering Mrs. Kathryn Meller on June 7. 
But The Worker's contentions have been — 
borne out by a confession made last De- 
cember by Herbert Gulembo, a 24-year- 
old white grave digger, out in Saginaw, 
Mich. | 
Despite the unsolicited confession 
whose _ authenticity The Worker has 
checked, Philadelphia officials still insist 
upon holding Jenkins under the death 
sentence. And The Worker is continuing 
the campaign for Jenkins’ freedom. 
When a Negro mother and her two 
teen-age sons were sentenced to death in 
Georgia February 2, 1948, the commer- 
cial press drew a curtain of silence 
around the event. But the story of Mrs. 
Rosa Lee Ingram and her sons, Sammy 
and Wallace, was to become known 
throughout the country after Harry Ray- 
mond, Worker correspondent, interview- 
ed the family, retraced developments 
leading up to the Ingrams’ jailing. The 


world now knows that she and her chil- . 
dren had defended themselves against a 
white farmer's attack and were the vic- 
tims of Georgia white supremacy “jus- 
tice.” Their sentence has been reduced | 
to life imprisonment and the fight goes 
on for their full freedom. : 
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THE FIRST NEGRO NEWSPAPER published in America was Freedom 
Journal, edited by John B. Russwurm. This, the third issue of the paper, is dated * 
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D® ENSE counsel for the Com- 
munist leaders being tried on 
frame-up charges are piling up evi- 
dence that the Southern Judicial 
District jury system of New York 
excludes Negroes, workers, Jews, wom- 
en and other minorities. And because 
Harlem's stoutest fighter for Negro 
rights, Councilman Benjamin J. Davis, 
plus Henry Winston, young Negro vet- 
eran and Communist organization sec- 
retary, are among the 12 indicted lead- 
ers, Harlein is beginning to ask how 
they can get a fair trial with a lily-white 
biased jury. 

Irrefutable evidence is being pre- 
sented to the court by Professor Doxey 
Wilkerson, Negro educator, formerly of 
the Howard University department ‘of 
education, and now director of cur- 
riculum at the Jefferson School -of Social 
Science. : 

Wilkerson’s visual evidence includes 
maps, more than 40 government census 
studies, and 29 jury panels containing 
7,737 names. Wilkerson’s evidence, he 
told Federal Judge Harold R. Medina, 
was the result of an exhaustive study 
‘of the penthouse jury system over a 
period of 10 years. 

Wilkerson began with the Feb. 6, 
1940 panel of 272 jurors. 


“How many jurors were called for 
this panel from the section known as 
Harlem?” defense attorney ~ Richard 
Gladstein asked Wilkerson. 

Wilkerson left the witness stand and 
with a pointer counted pins in the map 
showing the 22nd Congressional Dis- 
trict. This is the Harlem district rep- 


resented by Congressman Adam Clayton 


&, 


Powell. 

“One and possibly two in the 22nd 
District,” Wilkerson declared adding 
that one juror lived on the district's 
border; and he couldn't determine 
whether the juror lived in Harlem or 
not. | 

And there were no Negroes at all on 
the jury that actually indicted the Com- 
munist leaders. There were 582,836 
voters in the 1948 Congressional eélec- 
tions in the 18th, 19th, 22nd, 23rd, and 
24th Congressional Districts. This was 
42 per cent of all the Manhattan and 
Bronx voters. These districts are mainly 
in Harlem, the Lower East Side, and the 
east Bronx and inhabited predominant- 
ly by Negroes, Jews, Italians, Puerto 


The Jury System -- 


Pillar of Jumcrow~ 


By JOHN HUDSON JONES. 


Ricans, and are economically depressed 
areas. 

Of the total of 1,695 jurors on six 
panels only: 173 or 10.2 percent were 
drawn from these .districts. Harlem be- 
ing skipped altogether. 


A mass -of: other: similar evidence has. 


been put into the record by Wilkerson, 
and .has clearly shown Negroes: are 
“systematically. excluded” from South- 
em New ' York - District juries. In fact, 
Federal: Fudge. John: C. Knox, who cre- 


ated the system admitted as much. 
“Persons who have a_ée grievance 
against the government,” he bluntly told 
a Uniontown, Pa. Country Club banquet 
recently, “or who are dissatisfied with 
conditions which expose them to self- 
denial are not likely to have the spirit- 
ual contentment and mental detachment 
that are essential and necessary and req- 
uisite for competent jury service.” . 
Undoubtedly there are few Negroes 
“satisfied” with living in the rat and 


.- 
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- Attorneys for the Communist leaders now on trial review evidence of illegal 
discrimination in selecting jurors in the Feral Southern District of New York. Prof. 
Doxey, Wilkerson, educator and statistician, points to one of the 50-odd charts and 
maps to be produced in evidence. The attorneys (left to right) are: Abraham J. 
Isserman; George W. Crockett of Detroit; Richard Gladstein of San Francisco, and 
Harry Sacher. Attorney Louis M. McCabe of Philadelphia is not shown. 


roach infested, high rent area: of Har- 
lem, not~to mention most areas in- 
habited by Negroes south of the Mason 
Dixon Line. 

Already many prominent Harlem 
lawyers have rapped a jury system that 
excludes Negroes, and declared the in- 
dictments should be dropped if this is 


proven... 


- Backing them up last week was at- 
torney Franklin. H. Williams council 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

“Any Negro defendant,” Williams de- 
clared, “has a right to not have mem- , 
bers of his race systematically excluded 
from service on a grand jury indicting 
him or the petit jury that tries him. 
If such is the case the indictment should 
be thrown out.” |. 
~’Most concern, however, has come 
from people interviewed on the street 
by The Worker. With no exception, all 
believe Negroes are discriminated 
against in selecting juries. 

William Laurin, an Independent Sub- 
way worker, commented on the plat- 
form at 125 St.; “It's a shame if they 
don’t have any Negroes on the jury. 
Howe vou gonna get a fair trial?” 
A dressmaker, Mrs. Ellen Harriman, 
307 W. 156 St. said shed once lost 
a civil court action against a white busi- 
ness man who was tried before an all 
white jury. “I have never got over the 
feeling that they didn't like the sight 
of a Negro woman winning against a 
white man, even though I proved my — 
case against him.” 

Bookkeeper Manuel Ward, 787 Kelly 
St. Bronx, said he didn’t have any doubt 
“that they don’t want Negroes on juries 
that try Communists or anybody else 
that they have it in for.” Ward said, 
“I have heard Communists talk on the 
streets many times,. and although I 
don't agree with-everything they say, 
they ought to get a fair trial.” 

Thus runs the comment of both Negro 
professionals and plain citizens. The 
Harlem question is a sore spot with 
U. §S. prosecutor McGohey who has 
tried several time to stop the defense 
from bringing it up. | 

But in the face of this intimidation, 
attorney George W. Crockett, promi- 
nent Negro lawyer of Detroit and one 
of the Communists’ defense counsel, 
bluntly told the court; “I may have to 
call “every Negro in Harlem, to prove 
my case.” 
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|Z imcrow Is Brought to Bay 


(Continued from Magazine Page 1) 


vances the welfare of the working-class.” 

That is the essence of Dennis’ chal- 
lenge to the un-American Committee to 
which he spoke truth and for which they 
retaliated with a years prison sentence. 
And today he sits in this courtroom 
facing from ten to twenty years. 

Yes, no accident decreed that Dennis 
sit between Davis and Winston in this 
courtroom. It is as natural as a three- 
leaf elover. 


Two Sons of the 
Negro People 


Winston is a six-foot broad-shouldered 
son of Hattiesburg, Miss., which happens 
to be the home-town of John Rankin. 
What a world lies between the two 
townsmen. Rankin, son of the decayed 
past: Winston, son of the shining future. 

Winston has spent all his mature years 
in a gallant crusade for his peoule, for 
labor, for democracy and is today the 
organizational secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party. Veteran of World War II, he 
had won his spurs in public life before 
embarking for Normandy. He _ had 
marched for you and me long before he 
took up the gun against fascism. 

The Hunger Marches to Washington 
in the early Thirties saw his powerful 
youthful frame in the fore. Not yet 
thirty, his wise counsel was already 
heard in the National Committee of his 
party to which he was chosen years be- 
fore he put on the soldier's uniform. 
Upon his return from the frontlines he 
accepted the key post he holds today and 
tens of thousands throughout the Jand 
benefit by his drive, his vision, his 
sagacity. 

So to Ben Davis, the towering son of 


~ Georgia who came to the Communist 


movement through his work in the 
Scottsboro case. Graduate of Amherst 
where he won honors as athlete and 
student, he forsook a growing law prac- 
tice in Atlanta to take his place in 


- America’s vanguard. As a youth aflame 


with indignation over the Negro’s lot in 
the South, he had written crusading edi- 
torials in his fathers newspapers: he 
transferred that training to the Daily 
Worker where he became an editor. 
Later the white and Negro voters of 


New York chose this Marxist to the City 
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The indicted Communist leaders have become * 
the indictors of the Jimcrow system. Their 
symbolic example of Negro-white unity points 


the finger of accusation at this pillar of lynch- 


oppression and the billionaires’ threat to all 


Americans. 


Council of the world’s biggest city—the 
first Negro so honored. | 


Mayor LaGuardia knew his worth, | 


honored him. Mayor O’Dwyer knows his 
worth, fears him. Friend and enemy re- 
spect him. New Yorkers know they can 
depend upon his giant frame to rise in 
City Council and fight their fight: be it 
for the five cent fare, or decent housing, 
be it against police brutality or anti- 
Semitism. Davis it was who forced the 
measure through council prohibiting dis- 
crimination in tax-exempt housing. 


Thousands of Negroes and _ progres- 
sives recall his staunch stand to app'y 
that measure to the Metropolitan Life’s 


giant Stuyvesant Town project. Davis it 
was who obliged Council to go on rec- 
ord favoring State and National Fair 
Employment Practices Committees and 
for a national anti-polltax bill. No meas- 


ure on the people's behalf, be it large or . 


small, escapes his attention. On_ his 
initiative Council condemned Jimcrow 
in baseball and Brooklyn’s — Robin- 
son is today a symbol of ocracy as 
well as a stellar athlete. 


No wonder delegations of plain folk, 
workingemn and their wives, bring their 


heartfelt grievances to Davis in of- 
fices open to all who wish to get his ear. 


No. wonder that Roy Wilkins of the 


Y pm 


NAACP, wrote of Davis in the Amstere 
dam News, a newspaper scarcely friend- 
ly to his party: 

“As for Ben Davis himself, the City 
of New York is most fortunate to have 
him in the Council. It is to be doubted 
whether there is any. single Council 
member of an yhigher caliber. 


So this trio—Davis, Dennis, Winston— 
sit in court before the tribunal of their 
enemies. With their colleagues they :di- 
rect the defense that already, in the 
opening stages of the trial has stirred the 
imagination of millions. Judge and Pros- 
ecution are on trial, and daily their ac- 
tions, their careful, dogged obstruction 
of irrefutable evidence admit the Com- 
munist charges: that the jury system is 
decayed with Jimcrow, anti-Semitism, 
and hatred of the laboring class. Bankers 
and Big Business executives on the wit- 
ness stand—subpoenaed by the defense— 
have been obliged by their very presence 
to confess the scandalous maladministra- 
tion of federal justice. 

The eyes of New York, or America, 
are opening to the hard truth—Wall 
Street and Park Avenue have captured 
our courts. 

So another profound lesson of ines- 
timable worth has been taught by the 
trio that represents black-white unity. 
They teach an entire generation of 
Americans that labor in the white skin 
cannot be free if labor in the black skin 
is branded. 

That is Marxism: that is why they are 
on trial. No wonder the spokesmen for 
wealth and imperialism in this courtroom 
painstakingly memorize the faces of 
thees three men. 

Well they may. 
Lee had similar thoughts when he peer- 
ed into the face of John Brown at Har- 
pers Ferry. They. branded Brown a 
criminal and hanged him. Bat armies 
marched through hell singing his soul 
goes marching on. 


Harpers Ferry was almost a century 


ago. And the millions of Common Men 
have. acquired a century of hard-won 
wisdom. , 

The stormy decades have taught them 
how to rescue their own—as they freed 
the boys of Scottsboro, Tom Mooney, 
George Dimitroff. 

That wisdom will rescue the men in 
the skyscraper at Foley Square. 
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Movies: 


ROUNDUP OF 
TWO MONTHS 


NEW MOVIES 
my JOSE YGLESIAS 


° ees MONTHS AGO we 

looked over the films that 
had come out the previous 
month and found four movies 
that we could enthusiastically 
recommend. Today we are try- 
ing to count the “blessings” of 
the last two months during 
which we saw about 50 new 
movies. There were some 12 
movies that we recommended in 
that time, but in looking them 
over we. found out one thing: 
our standards have relaxed. 

We have recommended mov- 
ies that from the standpoint of 
the regular moviegoer might of- 
fer an evening’s entertainment 
pure and simple. There are films 
that cannot boast of a film tech- 
nique which would offer a new 
visual’ experience to the: audi- 
ence. Or even a treatment of 
subject material that was new 
for the screen. Thus, historieal 
nonsense like Errol Flynn’s The 
Adventures of Don Juan and 
sentimental comedies _ like 
Chicken Every Sunday and So 
Dear to My Heart got a meas- 
ure’ of our approval. So did a 
good western like Yellow Sky. 


. THEN ‘THERE ‘WERE the 
films that contained provocative 
material, films that on the whole 
failed but which treated, some- 
times: refreshingly and some- 
times pedestrianly, a theme that 
would make them interesting for 
moviegoers. It is in such a cate- 
gory that The Boy With Green 
Hair, Letter to Three Wives, 
Mine Own Executioner and Act 
of Violence fall. They didn't get 
our unqualified approval—we 
would have heard from our ex- 
acting readers otherwise-—but 
there is something in each to 
make them worthwhile. 

The Boy With Green Hair, 


for all its prettiness, spoke about 


intolefance and peace. Letter to 
Three Wives has a sharp attack 
on. the degradation of American 
culture on the air waves. Mine 
Own Executioner pointed. the 
way with its study of a psychi- 
atrist to the-services that psychi- 
atry could render if analysts 
could be free to work in free 
dlinics. Act of Violence . took 
up the subject, which we did not 
find so preposterous as did the 


reviewers of the commercial | 


press, of the nice, regular Amer- 
can who is suddenly revealed as 
some one who had weakened 
under Nazi mistreatment during 
the war and turned | informer. 
o 

ADD TO THESE the British 
Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill, which 
was a study of petty cruelties 
engendeg:¢d in the personal re- 
lations of the teaching staff of a 
private school by the conserva- 
tive and hidebound principles 
under which it is run. All these 
films are saved, more or less, by 
the social element that their 
stories introduce. In Act of Vio- 
lence the direction of Fred Zin- 
neman and the acting of Van 
Heflin and Mary Astor help cre- 
ate some of the interest, too. As 
does the acting in Mr. Perrin 
and Mr. \Traill. 

Among the movies of the last 
two months the Soviet Sym- 
phony of Life stands by itself. 
As a film it is competent and 
well paced and has no new film 
qualities that we come to ex- 
pect of movies by Soviet. film 
makers like Eisenstein and 
Pudovkin. But it has_ the 
warmth and creative joy that we 
do expect in a movie that deals 
with a people who are building 
a new society. Symphony of 
Life tells this through the story 


of a musician wounded in the . 


war who is rehabilitated to. his 
people and his art. 


IN THE LAST two months 


there were three movies which 
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Negro, anti-American film, ‘The Birth Of A Nation.’ 
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Hollywood: The Negro in Films: 
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_ Fighting a Vicious Film 


‘By DAVID PLATT — 


(Third: of a series for Negro 


History Week—Feb. 6-13.) 
NO SURVEY o 
Hollywood films ‘would: be com- 
plete without taking into. -ac- 
count. The Birth of a Nation, 
the inflammatory racist film pro- 
duced in 1915 by David Wark 
Griffith, America’s foremost di- 
rector. | , 
.. The message of the film said: 
® Lynching is an admirable 
institution. 
© The Emancipation Procla- 
mation was a criminal act.. 
© Every Negro who is not 
in chains is either a rapist, an 
arsonist or a thief. 
® The Ku Klux Klan is a pro- 
gressive organization. 
3 Lair: Ph ° 
- WHEN THE BIRTH OF A 
NATION appeared it was ad- 
vertised in the press as a film 
which’ will “make you hate.” 
The director used every re- 
source of camera magic to whip 


audiences into. a frenzy of . 


hatred: toward the Negro. Stac- 
cato cutting, night photography, 
moving camera shots, sweeping 
pans and split screen were em- 
ployed in a. new and startling 
way. The film’s biased message 
was made more dangerous by 
such ‘unheard of effects as close- 
ups of the flying feet of the 
horses of the riding Klansmen. 
Never before nor since has so 
much technique been used to 
convey so little truth. 
a . 


THE BIRTH OF A NATION 


horrified and aroused the de- 


_ Negro films. The then militant 
e Negro in 


cent people of the country. It 
set in motion the first significant 
protest movement against. anti- 


National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored. People 
(NAACP) brought. Negro’ and 
white to the: picket-line. ‘from 
coast to coast. a 

In Boston, where the film had 
its. world premiere Pinkerton de- 
tectives were hired to intimidate 
the pickets. To soften the op- 
position it was announced, that 
President Wilson had endorsed 
the picture. This was denied 
by Joseph Tumulty, Wilson's 
private secretary. 

Governor Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts opposed its showing. 
He said “it undermines Amer- 
ican institutions and American 
liberties.” o 

Oswald Garrison Villard, 
editor and publisher of The Na- 
tion called it a “deliberate at- 
tempt to humiliate ten million 
American citizens and to portray 
them as nothing but beasts.” 

The great Socialist leader Eu- 

ene Debs said The Birth of a 
ation was designed to “con- 
ceal the white man’s crimes be- 
hind- the Negro’s misfortune.” 

Stephen Wise, the noted Jew- 
ish religious leader termed it a 
“grave and intolerable insult to 
the Negro race.” | 

“It is three miles of filth,” 
“the prostitution of dramatic art 
for a propaganda of prejudice,” 
“sugar - coating for a dose of 
black poison,” other notables de- 
clared vehemently. ia 

Booker T. Washington, the 
Negro educator, urged “people 
everywhere to take time by the 


often used the medium as an 
art form. They told their stories 
as films should: by using the 
camera, sound, settings to catch 
up the audience into the experi- 
ences of the story. These were 
M. Vincent, The Eternal Hus- 
band, both from France and 
from America, though not from 
Hollywood, The Quiet One. 
Our reservations with these 
were minor, for never in a 
Hollywood movie does one find, 
as in these, the attempt to make 
the audience see something that 
only a film can reveal, or to cre- 
ate an effect that only the movies 
can achieve. _ | 

_ The Eternal Husband was the 
psychological drama of two men 
whom the social stereotypes of 
their society force inevitably 
into the roles of .“cuckold” and 
“lover.” M. Vincent was the 
story of a 17th century priest 


which was singularly devoid of 
the claptrap and_ reactionary 
nonsense of movies like Joan of 
Arc and Miracle of the Bells. 
The Quiet One, which opened 
this weekend in New York, is 


proof of what can be done in 


America outside Hollywood. It 
is the story of a Harlem boy, a 


undo the psychological damage 
which poverty and “oppression 
create. As such it gives one an 
unvarnished look at Harlem and 
its streets, and it is the first 
American movie that treats the 
Negro at length with honesty 
and seriousness. It is significant 
that made cheaply and with 
none of the resources of Holly- 
wood it is a beautiful job of 
moviemaking. We must fight 
for the wide distribution of films 
such as these, mi 


forelock and adopt in advance 
such measures'as will prevent 
the circulation of the Birth of 


a Nation in any community — 


north or south.” 

Protests’ against the film 
reached’ such proportions ‘that 
numerous states in the east and 
west were flooded with bills 
to keep anti-Negro films out of 
the theatres. | 

° * . 

IN REPLY to the storm of 
criticism, the director, Griffith, 
quoted. from the southern press 


in defense of free speech. The 
_ Houston (Texas) Chronicle said: 


“The time has not come when 
the people of Houston are to 


have their standards of thought 


or taste’ set or fixed or regulated 
by the Negro citizenship.” The 
Macon (Georgia) News said: 
“The agitation against The Birth 
of a Nation was born of narrow- 
mindedness and ignorance. .. .” 
Griffith ‘ charged that the 
NAACP and its supporters were 
trying to bring about the cen- 
sorship of films and inter-mar- 
riage between black and white. 
Once he’ offered to raise $10,- 


000 for: any charity if anyone 
could name a single incident in 


his film that. was not _histori- 
cally true. Someone asked if 


it was historically true that 


after the Civil War, a Negro 
Lieutenant Governor in South 
Carolina locked a white girl in 
a@ room in the capitol and de- 
manded a forced marriage. 

That Griffith was to some 
extent conscious of the harm 
his film did to the Negro peo- 
ple was indicated by his in- 
sertion in a later pro-imperialist 
war film of a _ scene show- 
ing a wounded Negro _be- 
ing kissed by his white com- 
rade. This shamelessly senti- 
mental and irrelevant scene was 
but small atonement for the 
crime of Birth of a Nation. 

o 2 


_In the south, Birth of a Na- 
tion was a godsend to the Klan. 


. “delinquent” whose treatment at * With this weapon, as Dr. Law- 


an interracial clinic must try to — 


rence Reddick has pointed out, 
the Klan expanded its member- 
_ to five million in the 1920s 
and inflicted enormous damage 
to Negro-white relations. Re- 
cent attempts to revive it in 
the east have been thwarted by 
Communists and progressives. 
But in the south and in the far 


west it is still in circulation and 


is an effective weapon—particu- 
larly around election time— 


for creating disunity between 


Negro and white. : 
(Continued next Sunday) 


Around the Dial: 
RADIO GAGS — 


0 GAG 
ON 


By BOB LAUTER 

OR SOME TIME, I have 
been collecting typical radio 
gags from CBS. Now CBS, for 
my money, is generally the best 
of all the networks, yet any anal- 
ysis of these gags will show you’ 
to what a low state radio humor’ 
has fallen. 
I have thirty-three gags in my 
gruesome collection. Of these, 
nine are about wives or women 


in general. The six wife-gags all 


depend for their humor on the 


‘statement, in one form or an- 
other, that marriage is some- 


thing to be sedulously avoided.’ 


_ These; and the other three gags, ' 


depend for their laughs on the’ 
revelation that the woman in!’ 


question is either fat, old,’ stu-’ 


pid, surpassingly ugly, or sus- 
picious. ‘These gags are o 
“family” programs. Oe 
® -.'8 - ae. a 
NATURALLY, all these’ 
“women jokes” are fundamen;' 


_ tally the same, and completely 


lacking in true wit, humor, or . 
originality. They are, in fact,’ 
simply grim. eo Dare 
* * i hy FY: 8: 

I. HAVE: ON -HAND ‘seven 
gags, five from: the Amos ’n’: 
Andy show, and two from the 


Beulah show. I did not select 


these gags myself; but gleaned’ 


them from :what: the network 


evidently believes are the better 
joks. os 


Let’s take the five Amos ’n’ 
Andy gags first. One of them is 


based on the fact that someone’ 
‘is bald.. (Any physical short- 


comings to be ‘simply hilarious 
on the radio). The second gag. 
depends for its punch on the 
statement ‘that a Negro shows 
up for work -with a pillow. and. 
blankets. This. is the vicious, 
“all-Negroes-are-lazy”. school of 
humor. A third gag is based on a 
Negro who jis late in paying his: 
rent. We are. supposed to see. 
something funny in the alleged, 
financial . irresponsibility of the; 
Negro people. - \ 

The fourth gag concerns dis- 
honesty. A fifth gag is still an-' 
neatly combines two slanders: 
against. the Negro people: that; 
of inveterate gambling, and dis- , 
honesty A fifth gag is still an- 
other variation on the “all-Ne-' 
groes-are-lazy” school of humor. 
The joke here is that a Negro 
slept through his afternoon nap. 


THE TWO Beulah gags are 
both based on marriage, and 
both imply that marriage is an 
institution which the Negro peo-. 
ple treat with no respect, or: 
misuse. 

It seems to me that in the 
fight against Jimcrow, there has 
been far too little attention to 
vicious and rotten programs 
such as these which have to be 
driven off the air for all time. 


OF ALL THE GAGS I have, 
those from the Our Miss Brooks 
and~My Friend Irma programs 
come the closest to genuine hu- 
mor, no matter how light- 
weight. 

I am sure that my little col- 
lection of gags is a very typical 
collection. These same gags, 
varied slightly, come over the 
airwaves every day. They are 
in themselves enough. of a com- 
mentary on our current stahd- 
ards of commercialized culture. 


- @@; THE WORKER 


[Write 
As I Please.. 


Abe Lewis — Communist 


= SINCE Abe Lewis died, I have wanted to 

write something about him, less in the way of a 
tribute than in gratefulness for what Abe gave to me 
and to those others who knew him. But death is an 


about this great good man that would r= 
make him plausible and understand- | aye 

able? Also, I had written about Abc 7a 43 
once, while he still lived, and those® . ¥ 
of you who might have read myf¥ Wo 
book “Clarkton” will remember how fx} 
Joey Ray, in Abe Lewis's words, tells Fa 
why he joined the Communist Party.f 4. “ata 
That little bit, I felt, had some of }\ Qa i= 
the complete conviction that comes *“— =" 
when a human being unconsciously distills the essence 
from a part of his life, and a writer is fortunate enough 
to hear it and be able to set it down; and for that 
reason I thought it was enough, there was no more 
‘or better I could write about Abe, and I would let 
it be. | 

- But-since this trial at Feley Square began, I have 
been thinking of Abe a good deal. I cannot separate 
him from the trial, nor is it plausible to me that the 
Communist Party of the United States should be be- 
fore judge and jury without Abe Lewis standing forth 
as a witness, with or without subpoena. Who else was 
able to say so clearly and with such pride, yet with 
such humility, what the party of the working class 


P 


meant to him! 


Abe Lewis was a big man, six foot one or two in 
his stocking feet and built in proportion, with great 
sloping shoulders and long, powerful hands. His skin 
was deep plum color, and his face was like so many 

ou see in the cotton belt of the South, round and 
andsome, a small, tilted nose, deep-set eyes, and 
cheeks round and crinkled with many years of secure 
good humor. You looked at him, and you felt im- 


-. mediately that his feet were set on the soil, for all that - 


he had wandered so much in the years since he left 
Mississippi; he was a great, dark rock of a man, and 
something to lean on and depend on. 


And he was a Communist. How can I wholly 
explain what I mean? There are people who belong 
to the Communist Party, people who respect it, people 
who will defend it and people who will follow it, but 
Abe was all of those things and yet no one of them 
alone, because Abe was the party, and there was no 
discernible point where the one finished and the other 
began. His mind was the party, his body and his soul 
too, a wholeness of him that understood with utter 
completeness that the party was something of man- 
kind and of men. You could not attack the party but 

ou attacked him; you could not attack anything good 
or honorable in the body of mankind, but you attacked 
him; there was no line of division or separateness. 


He was a mighty evidence of the Negro People; 
he was proof of what they could bring forth to lead 


them, out of their suffering and their oppression. Born a share- 
croppers son, entirely without schooling, filled in his childhood 
with hate, like a cup overflowing with bitter wine, harrassed, 
‘. beaten, jailed, coming to manhood in the worst years of the de- 
pression, he fougd the Communist Party and made himself one 
with it. There was no streak of genius in him that was apart from 
his people; he.found his people in the only way a Negro can 
today, and he drew. his strength from them and his purity too; 
for I have seldom known a better man, a wiser man, a more 
judicious man. 


He had a mind that never forgot, that never ceased to 


¢felate experience with knowledge, that never ceased to grow, 


to understand, to distill the rich vintage from the best qualities 
of people. He fought in Spain, and the Spanish people came 
to know him and love him; he worked here with his own peo- 
ple, with that slow, enduring, unostentatious patience that is 
so difficult for those who are not Communists to understand. 
The only thing I ever heard him complain of was a shrapnel 
wound from Spain; behind it, a cancer was growing, and it 
struck him down suddenly_in the full flower of his life. 


Yet he created something imperishable. The Communist 
Party is on trial now, for conspiracy to teach the truth—and 
whether the government wills it or not, this good, wise and 
angry black man stands in the court. He is a witness to the fu- 
ture. In that sense, Abe Lewis never died. Call his way of life 
such a conspiracy, if you will; all that is best in mankind is a 
part of that conspiracy to do away with hatred, injustice and op- 
pression, and how can you kill that? With all the blood and tears 


drained from the Negro People, they can still bring forth an Abe 
Lewis. And he cannot be ejected from the court; like a giant, 
he looms over the little men who are prosecuting the future. 
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ONE WAY TICKET, by Lang- 
ston Hughes; illustrated by 


Jacob Lawrence. Alfred A. 


Knopf, New York; 136 pp. 
$2.75. 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


LANGSTON HUGHES, 20 
years ago, was the eloquent 
singer of “New Negro. His 
Weary Blues, a slender volume 
published in the late ‘twenties, 
established Hughes as_ the 
poetic spokesman of the Negro 
eople. Using blues rhythms, 
lank verse and the folk 
imagery and idiom of. a people 
then moving into a_ political 
struggle for their full rights, 
Hughes caught in his poems the 
mood and aspirations of Amer- 
ica’s oppressed and neglected 


darker brothers. 


Hughes functioned in poetry 
as Duke Ellington did in music 
and as Aaron Douglas did in 
the graphic arts, to mention 
only two of the important cul- 
tural-contributors of the times. 
But One Way Ticket, unfortu- 
nately does not build further 
upon the well-established foun- 


dation. 
a . > 


IN ONE WAY TICKET, 


Hughes shows that he still pos- 


sesses the magic of transferring 


the blues rhythm to literature; : 


he has the magic of the col- 
Joquial usage blended with 
simple and dramatic imagery. 
For example in his little poem: 


I pick up my life 
And take it with me 
And put it down in 
Chicago, Scranton, | 
Any place that is 
North and East— 
And not Dixie... . 


I am fed up 
With Jimcrow laws, 
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LANG 
- People who are cruel 

Ana saireid. ... 

I pick up my life 

And take it away 

On a one way ticket— 
- Gone up North 


Gone out West, 
Gone! 


° a /@ 

HUGHES HERE seems to be 
speaking for himself. No strug- 
gle. No hope of victory. No 
reflection of the Negro people— 
the Negro workers especially— 
who are today utilizing the 
blues and the spiritual and the 
beautiful and sometimes terrify- 
ing imagery of the’ sermon as 
weapons in their fight for their 
rights—in Dixie. The Negro 
people, have carried on since 
1928. Hughes, in his own per- 
sonal expressions, has shown 
himself to be a part of this 
carrying on. But his poetry 
here misses by a mile the mood 
and the temper of the people 


for whom he has been so virile 
a spokesman. 


gee CH, OR, 
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His “Madam” poems in the 
present volume; despite their 
mood, are static pictures 
gtatic people caught in an in- 
escapable net of exploitation. 
Some of them border on the re- 
jected stereotype. In other 
poems there is an echo of the 
“Bigger Thomas” school of Rich- 
ard Wright in which he en- 
visions a blind _ struggle: 
“Wind/In the eotton fields, 
/Gentle Breeze: /Beware the 
hour /It uproots trees.” And 
except in one poem the Negro 
is placed in _ isolation—black 
against white. The one excep- 
tion is October 16, dedicated to 
John Brown. 

° ° * 

THE POEM to John Brown, 
I would say, is the only one with 
perspective. The-rest, although 
worth while reading for their 
craft and the charm with which 
they are suffused, are “tame” 
pieces, minor recordings of 
minor doings in the ghetto. 
There is none of the social in- 
sight which Hughes’ readers 
have known in his “White 
Worker, Here’s My Hand, or 
“Let ‘America Be America 
Again,” or “The Freedom 
Train.” 

If Hughes were a new poet 
and if One Way Ticket were his 
new work, we could say that 
here is a star full of promise 
which will rise. But with 20 
years of activity behind him, 
we must say of Hughes that 
One Way Ticket indicates a 
waning of his star. He was once 
the booming and beautifully de- 
fiant voice of the Negroes’ 
spokesman in North America, 
matching that of Nicholas Guil- 
len, the Afro-Cuban, in Latin 
America. One Way Ticket is 
the well-turned product, though, 
of a charming singer of little 
songs. Langston Hughes is 
capable of better. 


Cuba’s Greatest Poet 


Mies 


f- *~ 
Cuba Libre, poems by Nicolas 
translated from _ the 
Spanish by Langston Hughes 
and Ben Frederic Carruthers; il- 
Justrated by Gar Gilbert. Ander- 
son and Ritchie: The Ward Press, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 1948. 99 pp. 
a 


Guillen, 


OR some unknown reason 
this attractive volume, by 
Cuba’s greatest poet and literary 
spokesman for the oppressed of 


Latin America, was limited to a 
single edition of 500. It is a con- 
tradiction not easily understood 
that these poems which bristle 
with anti-imperialist sentiment, 
set to African, Spanish and 
calypso rhythms, should be read 
by a literary elite. I am certain 
after reading the poems _ that 
Nicolas Guillen has been done a 
disservice by thus limiting his 
audience. 


Cuba Libre contains songs 
which should be published on 
leaflets and spoken at mass }meet- 
ings. What Langston Hughes 
has done with the blues rhythm 
and the Negro folk image of 
North America, Guillen has done 
with his native tempos and 
idioms. And while it is clear that 
much of the original power and 
beauty has been lost in transla- 
tion, there is left enough of it to 
give the reader a glimpse of the 
poet’s insights and mastery of 
craft. It must have offered a 
challenge to the two translators, 
for example, to transcribe Afro- 
Cuban Spanish accents into Ne- 
gro American English accents. 
Some of it comes out rough, as 
in the lines. 

Can't fool me, dat white face of 
yours 

‘cause I know who your grand- 
ma is, 


THE AFRO-CUBAN chants 
fare much better. Guillen’s Chant 
for Killing a Snake carries so 
well that when it is read aloud 
the atmosphere of the cane field 
is clearly evoked and _his 
Afro-Cuban refrain “Mayombe- 
bombe - mayombe! / Sensemaya, 
the nake . . .” is Jike a rousing 
drum beat. 

Guillen has caught with his 
poets eye every single tropical 
heartbeat of his people. The 
deep hatred of nortamericano 
imperialists, the galling poverty, 
the pride of African descent and 
the sly fun poked at those who 
would deny their African an- 
cestry for a place in the white 
world. . 

The fierce satire in the con- 
ventional stanzas of the poem, 
whe Grandfather, is illustrated 
in the following lines: 


This angelic dame with Southern 
eyes, | 

who lives by Rhythms of her 
Northern blood, 

she never knew that deep within 
that flood 

a black man beats a hoarsened 
drum and sighs... 


Behold him there beside the vir- 
gin shores, 

Your black grandfather's dulce 
shadow flees. 

He put the curl in those blond 
Jock of yours. 


a 
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Read the Daily Worker's fea- 
ture section for reviews of all 
the new movies, plays, radio and 
music events, books, art exhibits 
and Broadway ard Hollywood 
trends. 
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And there are others in the same 
°° o ° 
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GUILLEN’S POEMS to the. 


tropics are impelling pictures of 
the Negro’s pride in his differ- 
entness. In these the poet attains 
a power and breath-taking imag- 
ery which utilizes the backlog of 
centuries stored by the black 
flood into the New World. In a 
long poem titled Arrival the 
poet proclaims, “We bring our 
mark /to the final profile of 
America. / Partners, here we 
are!/ The city awaits us with its 
palaces. <.. 


Guillen is a political poet too, 
He sings a political theme as 
well as of love. In “That Kind 
of a Soldier, not me,’ he decries 
the soldier who has , 
“to jump on kids and Negroes / 
and folks with nothing to eat./ 
That kind of a soldier, not me. 


His kindof soldier would 


. roar with the voice of . 


freedom /~ over the rich beds of 
silk. Get up! Nothing’s left to 
your ilk! / You'll roar with the 
voice of freedom.” 


Reading these poems observ- 
ing the perspective of the poet, 
and sensing the surge of struggle 
which produced these songs, one 
understands why the name Guil- 
len is one of the tallest in Latin 
American literature. He has 
united his poetry with the people 
and he can be enjoyed and un- 
derstood everywhere. 


I wish that by some miracle 
Americans could read this vol- 
ume in the original Spanish. And 
I wish that even this inadequate 
translation had been published 
in a larger edition, Guillen has 
written poetry for us all. | 


"—A.W.B. 


‘Cuba Libre? by Nicolas Guillen 
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EASY STILTS 


With two large size juice cans, 
you can make yourself a pair of 
EASY STILTS in a few minutes, 
and have a great time with them 
—outdoors, of course. 


First; remove the top completely 
so you can get inside the can. 


Punch two holes close to each 
other rim, (using an ice pick, awl 


or skewer) as in the picture. Do 


this with both cans. 


Now 
rope an 
holes, making a knot on the inside 
of each hole so it wont slip out. 
Make the cord long enough: for 


et some strong fad: or 


y lord onl 8 a 
cof 


youn to hold comfortably when you 


stand on the cans. By lifting the 
string and can with each step ‘on 
stilts, and best of all, you wont 
fall off! 4 
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thread it through the 


“North to be safe. 


ites FREDERICK DOUGLA 55 | 
HELPED HIS PEOPLE | 


HWARE RENOUSE! 


A‘ LONG time ago, in the South of our country almost every Negro was 
slave. The slaves hated their life and were anxious to escape from ~~ 


“thy masters. 


In the North there were some people who were called 


Abolitionists who understood that it was a terrible thing to have people 
kept as slaves, especially in the first free country in the world. So these 

ple used to help the slaves to escape by hiding them in their houses, 
bye y giving them money and by tT for them to travel far enough 


Even in spite of this 


elp it was dangerous for slaves 


to try to escape because their owners would hunt for them anywhere. 
And when they caught them they would shoot them so that other slaves 


- would be so frightened that they 


would not try to escape. 
Even so, thousands of slaves did 
escape to freedom. One of the 


most famous slaves who escaped» 


was a man named Frederick Doug- 
lass.. Frederick Douglass’ mother 
was sent away when he was a little 
baby. After that he worked on 
plantations, where, as a little boy, 
os saw other slaves beaten and 
ed while they screamed and 
bled He was finally treated the 


same way. And he decided that 


he must escape. 
He Escapes 

He did escape, in 1837, when he 
was twenty years old and he spent 


aN 


IF 


“ HIS MOTHER 
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- and better ‘to get free. 


most of his life telling people 
everywhere about slavery in the 
United States. He had learned to 
read while he was a slave and he 
had been beaten for reading. This 
was because the slave owners 
thought that if the slaves were 
educated they would try harder 
Frederick 
Douglass proved that they were 
right. As soon as he was free he 
started to lecture to anybody who 


- would listen about how the slaves 
_ lived. And he wrote a book about 


his life as a slave. It was a very 
important book which made peo- 

le realize that the slaves should 

e free. But it was very dangerous 
for Frederick Douglass. because his 
owners could tell from it that he 
was living in Massachusetts. So 


he sailed to Europe: where he 


talked to the people there about 


slavery in the United States. He 


was a great speaker as well :as 
writer, and in Europe, as well as 
in this country, he brought people 
to see the horror of slavery. 
Starts a Newspaper 

When he returned to the United 
States he started a paper in Roches- 


_ ter, N. Y. whieh urged all people 


to work to stop slavery. His friends 


were always afraid that he would, 
be shot because the slave owners 


and the people who thought slav- 
ery was right hated him so. 


Free! 

In 1863, during the Civil War, 
Abraham Lincoln signed the 
Emancipation Proclamation. to 
make all slaves free. This was what 
Frederick Douglass had _ been 
working for. 

This Week. 

This week is Ne o Histo 

Week. It is a sali tien te tial 


about how wonderful it is that we 


have had fine people like Frederick 
Douglass in our country 


such a great deal to bring freedom 
and happiness to the people of our 


country. 


THE END 


has two legs on it. 
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SKIP-ROPE RHYMES 
Calcium, potassium, 
Magnesium, beer, 

Nitrogen, oxygen, 
Hydrogen dear, 
Compound unit, atom fat, 
~You’re the.fool 
Who’s not at bat. 
* s * 
Engine, engine, number nine, 
Running on Chicago line, 
With a dishrag on behind, 
Engine, engine, number nine. *:: 
One, two, three : 
Out goes he. 
; * *. e 
When the dew is on the grass, 
Rain will never come to pass, 


QUESTION: What does a cen-) 
tipede look like? fe 

Answer: The name centipede 
means “a hundred feet.” It doesn’t 
really have 100 feet, although it 
seems to, as it scuttles away very 
quickly. | 

The centipede is a small brown 
creature, with a long flat body, 
made up of many little parts, 
called segments. Each segment 
The legs are 
quite long, and the last two are 
even longer—as long as the two- 
feelers up in front, which are called 
antennae. 

Centipedes do good work—they 
eat flies and roaches. N evertheless, 
these crawly leggy creatures aren’t 
any pleasanter to have around.. 
They like to live in damp places, 


‘so if your cellar is damp, you might 


be able to catch one and put it in 


ot pe W 


Dress Revivers 


SIMPLICITY is the keynote of the most successful utility 
frocks, and one of the charms of simplicity is that you alter 
it by adding your own individual trimmings or accessories when - 


you get tired of its austerity. Here are three suggestions for re- 
viving interest in a plain dress. | 


i, Cut the sleeves at elbow length. From 
€ piece make a pocket. : 


Widen your belt at both edges with 
colored webbing, and stitch bands or ricrac 
or russia braid on pocket and belt. 


2. A pleted ruffle~can easily be made 
from a le.gth of white net;‘Tace or soft ma- 
terial such as artificial georgette. 


If you use material, an edge of 
narrow lace is very dainty. Com- 
plete this with a velvet bow at the 
neck. 


3. A square of spotted rayon, 
taffeta ribbon, or any gay, pat- 
terned material makes an attractive 


finish. 


A slit is cut in from the edge 
of the dress opening, and clipped 
at the end, as for a buttonhole. 
The raw edges are turned in and | 
neatened, and square gathered 
and attached as shown. 
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When You 
Buy Cheese 


\ HEN you buy cheese, bear 
in mind a few of the facts 


- about this important food. In the 


first place, processed cheeses— 
the kinds usually packaged by a 
big food .company—contain a 
large amaunt of water. You pay 
for that water... by the pound; 
it’s cheaper to buy your cheese 
straight. 

Aged cheeses, though higher 
in price, may often be a better 
buy, since they lose their water 
content by evaporation. 


Keep cheese wrapped in a 
moistened cloth in the refriger- 
ator. 


Though cheese flavor keeps 
you nibbling, this dairy product 
is more than an extra in the 
day's diet. It’s a concentrated 
food. That’s one reason why it 
fits«so well into plans for the 
main course of the meal. Like 
meat, eggs, and fish, cheese has 
both satisfying flavor and stay- 
ing power. 

Protein of the best qualitv is 
part of the cheese offering. 
Cheese supplies calcium, needed 
for bones and teeth. An ounce 
of cheddar cheese has as much 
calcium as a cup of milk. Cheese 
provides riboflavin, of the vita- 
min B family. And if cheese is 
made from whole milk, it offers 
vitamin A, too | 


Preparation 


One of the fine things about 
cheese is that you can put it al- 
most everywhere—on a_ tooth- 
pick to feed a party guest, on 
soup to start a meal, or on a sub- 
stantial piece of bread, to make 
a luncheon sandwhich. You mav 
prepare your cheese by not pre- 
paring it at all—by serving it as 
is. Or you can cook it. You can 
use cheese as the major ingre- 
dient of the main dish or as a 
mere flavor accent to some other 


food. 


Recipe 


For cheese puff—and 4 liberal 


servings—use: 


6 slices of bread. 

1% cups of ground or grated 
cheese. 

2 eggs. 

1% cups of milk. 

% teaspoon of salt.—if desired 
— pepper, paprika. and 
mustard. 

Fit 3 slices of bread into the 
bottom of a greased bak- 
ing dish Sprinkle with half 
the cheese and cover with 
the rest of the bread. 

Beat eggs, add milk and sea- 
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By JO LYNNE 


By Federated Press 


Orange A Day 


N APPLE a day may keep the doctor away, but an 

orange a day is essential. Or, if not an orange, some 

other source of vitamin C, for this all-important vitamin 
cannot be stored by the body and must be resupplied daily. 

During the winter months, oranges, grapefruit and lemons 
are at the height of their season, which is. wonderful planning by 
nature since winter is the time when other sources of vitamin C — 
vegetables, raw fruits and greens — are not as plentiful or cheap. 

And so this is the time to put oranges and other cirtus fruits 
on your menu, not only for breakfast but for other meals as well. 
For juice, smallish Florida valencias are generally the best buy while 
for sections or slices, you will get more for your money if you buy 
large or medium size California navels. 

Prepare orang@s as near to their serving time as possible since 
vitamin C is perishable, but if you must fix them in advance, be 
sure to store the juice or slices in a covered container in the re- 
frigerator to cut down the vitamin loss as much as possible. 

It is a good idea to serve oranges or grapefruit in sections or 
slices and by all means train the family to take juice without strain- 
ing. The tissues that divide the sections of the fruit contain vitamin 
C, too. Even the fresh rind has some and can be used in salads and 
relishes or as flavoring when ground or grated. 

Preparation of Fruit 


Use a sharp, stainless knife when you prepare oranges in 
slices. Cut away the rind in spiral fashion, cutting deeply enough 
to cut away the membrane at the same time. To section, cut down 
on both sides of the dividing membranes and then slip out the seg- 
ments. Be sure to save the juice. 

When grating the rind, use a grater with holes about a quarter 
of an inch apart and use only the outer orange-colored layer. You 
can use this rind to flavor salads, cakes, pies, breads, desserts, 
sauces and candies. : 

Incidentally, no matter what type of orange you buy, you can 
be fairly certain of getting good quality, thanks to the standards set 
bv the cooperative associations of the growers in both California 
and Florida: This is one time when the strong competition between 
sellers in those states works well for the consumer. 

Don't worry about the vegetable dye in which the lighter- 
colored oranges are dipped. It is harmless. If you are rushed for 
time, canned or frozen juices can be used without fear that you are 
stinting on vitamin content. The flavor isn’t exactly the same, of 
course, but if you follow the directions on the cans for aerating by. 
pouring from one container to another several times, you will find 
that the flavor can be improved greatly. 

Orange baskets give a lift to dullish winter menus and you 
can make them without wasting any of the precious juice or fruit. 
Using a sharp pointed knife, hold it at an angle and plunge it to 
the center. Then slant the knife in the opposite direction and make 
the second cut. Repeat, slicing at angles all around the orange, 
give a final cut across the center to release the center membrane 


and lift off. 


You can either squeeze the juice out carefully or cut the fruit 
out. Then serve gelatine dessert, mixed fruits or ices in the cups, 
You can even candy the cup as you do orange peel and use it to 
serve candy or cakes. And don’t forget a dash of orange juice in 
candied sweet potatoes with a bit of rind mixed with the sugar. 


It adds a wonderful taste. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


sonings, pour over bread and 
cheese, and cover with rest of 
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& 11-18 
Whether you choose a trim two-piece dress in a tailored or soft 
feminine version, no other frock will do as much to make: you look 
and feel your best. Either of the two styles illustrated will give a 
fresh, spring-like feeling to your wardrobe and will make you proud 
of your sewing results. 
. . 
Barbara Bell Pattern No. 1739 is designed for sizes 11, 18, 14 

16 and 18. Size 12 requires 4% yards of 39-inch material, ; 

e s s 


Barbara Bell Pattern No. 1790 is for sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 16 and 
18. Size 12 requires 4% yards of 39-inch fabric. 

Two separate patterns, 25 cents each. 

For these patterns, send 25 cents, for each in coins, your name, 
address, pattern number and size wanted to Barbara Bell., The 


Worker, 35 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
¥, 13, 1949 


cheese. . . . Set baking dish in 
a pan of hot water and bake in 
a moderate oven (350 df.) 
about ‘40 minutes or until the 
custard is set and bread is puffy. 


oan 
FOOD SAVERS 


Use kidney beans in a tasty 
salad. Combine the drained, 
cooked kidney beans, diced 
celery, dill pickles, and cubed 
Cheddar cheese. Moisten with 
mayonnaise. 

Use oranges as a side dish 
with meat or poultry. Peel and 
cut the fruit in half-inch slices, 
brush with corn sirup or honey, 
and broil 10 minutes For added 
flavor and color, put a little cur- 
rant or mint jelly in the center 
of each broiled ring. 

Add bits of leftover meat or 
fish, hard-cooked egg, or cheese 
to a bean salad. 

Use pecans for tasty cro- 
quettes. Start with mashed po- 
tatoes, bean pulp, or cooked 
cereal as a base for. the cro- 
quettes | 

To beat egg whites, let them 
stand a while. They whip up 
best when they're as warm as 
room temperature. 
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FRONING AROUND 


BUTTONS 
wal features for conveni- 


ence and performance do 
women want in electric hand 
irons? | 

Women consumers give top 
preference to irons with slots 
for ironing around buttons. 
These irons are made with ‘the 
edge of the soleplate—or the 
pressing surface of the iron— 
indented near the front point 
in a small semi-circle. 

Votes of these women con- 
sumers have just been tallied 
for 1947-48 under a project en- 
titled “The Consumer Speaks,” 
initiated three years ago under 
the sponsorship of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Nearly 10,000 women re- 
ported this year, 73 percent of 
them from farm homes. 

Considered most essential in 
this year’s voting on irons were 
these other features: a _light- 
weight iron — four pounds or 
less; power rating of at least 
1000 watts for fast heating— 
necessary in ironing large pieces 
such as tablecloths; thermostatic 
control; heat-resistant handle; 
and enough distance between 
the handle and iron t» protect 
the hand against heat. | 

Some features, whizh were 


rated farther down the list, also 


were considered essential or de-— 


sirable. These include: a sole- 
plate with narrow point for iron- 
ing ruffles and a beveled or 
slanted edge; back or side rest 


for the iron; thumb rest on the 


handle; and a-handle that is 
durable. 


EASIER WAYS 
VERY device, however 
small, that saves time and 
labor in getting meals and does 
the job better is worth the con- 
sideration of the busy house- 
wife. Small savings add up in 


. homemaking. 


For example: 


SIFTING FLOUR into a 
sheet of waxed paper instead | 
of into .a bowl: has several ad- : 


vantages in making cakes and 


other mixtures calling for flour. — 
Use about a foot square of | 
waxed paper for fast, easy and_ 
neat sifting. Then, because flour ° 
slips off the waxed surface so 
readily, it is easy to lift the 


aper and slide the flour back 
ia another sifting or into the 
mixing bowl. Finally, the pa- 

r saves washing an _ extra 
bowl 


MIXING SALAD DRESSING. 
in the salad bowl] before adding’ 
the salad is another small way: 


to save an extra dish—and time. 
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simplicity and sweet unaffected love no modern 

romance, including that of the Duke of Windsor 
and Wally,,can match the shy wooing of Ali Khan 
and Rita Hayworth. The affair is so fresh and whole- 
some that I am left practically speechless and must-fall 
back — article in Screen Guide to help me express 
myself. j 

Ali, the prince, is a. straightforward lad whose 
father, Aga Khan, weighs 200 pounds. Aga’s avoir- 
dupois may be a matter of no importance to you, but 
his subjects must feel strongly on the matter. Each 
year, on the Aga’s birthday, they must make him a 
present of his weight in gold. On Aga Khan’s diamond 
jubilee, the faithful subjects matched his weight in 
diamonds. This sort of thing leads to inflation. 

You can imagine how that man must eat a week 
before his birthday. 

Ali, the Aga’s son, grew up in this quaint tradition. 
Ali has alwavs had an intimate ssieidine of the com- 
mon people, gathered through contact with his father’s 
3,700 servants. (Some of these servants have servants). 

All this, however, meant nothing to Kita Hayworth. 
She loves him for himself alone. I have it on no less 
an authority than Elsa Maxwell that Rita, in her mad 


Abu Ben Ali Khan and 
Abu Ben Rita Hayworth 


Ted Tinsley Says.... 


and broader woman. Prior to her contact with him, 
she was a flat plane. The article says, “It’s hard 
believe that the Ali would have been half so fascina 


by the one-dimensional Rita of five or six years ago, 
but the Rita of today is a different person. 


I join Ali Khan in his preference for three dimen- 
sional people. 

Ali Khan’s present wife is suing for divorce on the 
grounds of “insult,” and all because he stated that he 
intends to marry Rita Hayworth! What a thin-skinned 
woman that Mrs. Khan must be! | 

The article well describes the simple life that Rita 
and Ali have been leading. They have been very clever 
in avoiding publicity. They met on the Riviera, dashed 
to California, and rushed to Palm Springs. Then “they 
flew to romantic Mexico City for a few weeks’ vaca- 
tion together.” They needed a vacation from their 
other vacations. 

The article was most touching when it urged Rita 
not to force Ali to make his life revolve around her 
movie career. That would be criminal! Ali Khan, as 
the spiritual leader of millions, will some day take over 
his father’s 3,700 servants. “He will have to solve im- 
portant political issues too, and it is to be hoped that 
he will, like his father, do everything he can to better 


love for Ali Khan, may yet unleash the Third World 


War. {So taken up was she with Ali that she once 
forgot a luncheon engagement with the Shah ofgPersia. 


As the Screen Guide tells it, “Watching the anger on 


the face of the Persian Shah, a noted diplomat com-, 


mented, “This little whim of Rita Hayworth’s may? 
some dav cost America dear’. Meaning, of course, that. 
some dav when America wanted Persian oil, a Shah 
would remember the humiliation he had suffered be- 
cause of an American film queen and give as his an- 


swer a thundering ‘No!’ ” 


this insult? 


a 


I shudder. Will the East arm against us to avenge 
Will that broken date be the opening 


the conditions of his people.” 


The writer closes with an appeal to Rita’s better 


nature, urging her to save Ali for the world. “But if 
Ali Khan were to give up his inheritance, it is more 


Persia! 


gun in the War of the Dry Martini? Only history and 
Elsa Maxwell ;can answer this dread question. Let us 
pray that our State Department .will invoke Rita's 
patriotism and:urge her to make with the Shah of 


Ali Khan has turned Rita Hayworth into a taller 


than a throne he would be forfeiting. He would be 


losing the opportunity to influence for better the spirit- 


ual life of millions of people.” 

Millions will certainly welcome Ali Khan’s accession 
to the throne. 
his father and that in itself amounts to a tax reduction 
when his birthday rolls around. 

But I'm still worried about the Shah of Persia. 


After all he weighs one-third less than 


First 


Voter 


(Continued from Magazine Page 3) 


wo time drifted by. From a long 

way over the hill she saw the head- 
lights of a car, rising and falling over 
the bumps in the road. As the car lights 
grew: stronger, a faint blue gleam of 
dawn showed in the sky. 


Its motor hommering unevenly, the car 
came to a stop right in front of the 
bushes and a couple of women climbed 
out followed by several men. They were 
complaining in undertones. Carrying 
bundles and packages, they straggled: inio 
the building, lit lamps, untied packages 
and moved tables and chairs which made 
@ scraping sound.» 

A cork popped and something gurgled 
into a cup. Ora smelled coffee. 

She reckoned when more people came, 
a few families, it would be a better time. 

One of the men loosened up. He gave 
some orders. Someone asked a question. 

“Now, Mrs. Payne,” he said. “Don’t you 
fret yourself. We’re ready for them. Theys 
four carloads of fellows a mile apart down 
this here road and they aim to set there 
until six tonight. Get em comin or goin.” 
He smacked his lips. “Got an egg sand- 
wich?” 

It got lighter. A man and a woman 
brought out a flag and tacked it to a 
pole, fussing over propping it upright. 
The woman's foot was near Ora’s hand. 

Ora had her teeth clamped tight shut 
to keep them from chattering. She was 
weak from hunger and she was thirsty. 

The sun rose. Several cars drove up 
and people got ff them and went 
into the building. There were hellos and a 
few jokes about voting twice at which 
everyone laughed. 


As the first family finished and came . 


out of the building, Ora stood up. She 
brushed off her coat and settled the Bible 
under her arm. She entered the door. 
A fat white man said, “Well. I'll be 
damned. What do you want?” 
A little old man with eyeglasses said, 
“What’s your name?” | 
“Ora,” she said. 


VIRGIL—Cocksure 


“AND HURRY 
BACK? 


By Len Kleis 


“YOU'RE SURE 
THAT’S WHAT YOUR 
POP SAID = 


ARE YOU SURE YOUR 
POP SAID A DOLLAR'S 
WORTH OF CANDY AND 
A NICKEL’S WORTH OF 
ROLIND STEAK 2? 


He folded hig arms on tne table and 
Stared steadily at her. 


“Ain’t yuh got a last name?” he said. 
“Ora Gray,” she said. 


“Yuh got to register befo yuh can vote,” 
he said. ‘““Where’s yo slip? Got proof of 
when you were born?” he said. “Where 
was you born?” 

Ora opened the family Bible and laid 
it down. In the faded scrawl of the 
circuit ‘rider who baptized her it was 
written: | 

“Ora Gladys Gray, born May 10, 1930. 
At Pinetop, Ga. Father: John Lincoln 
Gray. Mother: Dora James Gray.” 

She took the registration slip from the 
leaves of the Bible. He pointed to the 
table and she laid it down. 

“Tf yuh had the slip, yuh didn’t need 
the Book,” he said. He put a newspaper 
before Ora and grinned at the others 
around the table. 

“Readin test.” he said. “Know how to 


_ read?” 


In the upper right corner was a box. 
It said “Weather.” Ora cleared her throat. 

“Go on,” he said. 

She looked at the headline. 

‘Size of Vote in Rural Areas Unknown,” 
she read aloud and her eyes went down 
to the story. “Late last night Sheriff 
Deane announced that all leaves had been 
cancelled—” and her voice trailed off 
into silence but she read rapidly to her- 
self “—for the entire force and all dep- 
uties have been placed on call. While the 
sheriff stated he expects no trouble, he 
said, ‘I believe in preparedness under the 
circumstances.’ ” 


“Aw right, aw right.” He pulled a bit 
of dirt off his pen point. “Where d’yuh 
live?” 


“De Castro Lane off Milford, suh,” she 
said. . 

He looked around at the women and 
the man sitting at the table with him 
and nodded his head at a young feilow 
lounging against the wall. “She’s Dora's 
girl,” he said. “Yuh reckon Dora put her 
up to it?” 


The fellow ran out of the place and 


the gears of a car ground as he swung 


the wheel rapidly around and drove back 
down the road. 


Ma! What they gonna do to yuh? 
Sweat jumped out on Ora’s forehead. 
Seemed as if loud bells were ringing in 
her head. 


“Cain’t yuh hear?” the man at the 
table said. “You sure yuh want te vote?’ 


“Yessuh,” she said. 

“You people jest don’t know what’s 
good for yuh.” He began writing in a 
big book, calling out: ‘Ora Gray. May 
10, 1930. First voter.” 

Everyone in the place watched as the 
woman at the end of the table slowly 
copied it all down. 

Ora stood before the board chairman, 
slender, tall, her hands at her sides, 
looking straight in front of her at a fly 
which was walking up the stained wail. 
Gotta get Ma out someways, she thought. 
The fly buzzed away. | 

The old man turned the book around. 
He made a mark on a line at the bottom 
of the page. He pushed a pencil across 


—_— 


the table at her with a yellowish finger. 

“Sign here,” he said. 

Ora took up the pencil. Careflly she 
wrote the letters of her name, big, like 
when her father used to show her. The 
sweat was rolling down her cheeks now. 
She hoped no one saw. 

The woman gave her a big, printed 
ballot. 

“If that’s what yuh want, yuh get it.” 
The man pointed te a curtained booth. 
“Go on.” | | 

Ora went into the booth, picked up the 
pencil there and marked with it, the 
small printing blurred to her eyes, the 
sweat now running freely down her cheeks 
and neck and under her arms down her 
body. 


She came out of the booth and handed 


the ballot to the man. He said, “Get 


along. We'll take care of this.” 


She went to the door. ( 

“Five miles back to town,” he said. 
“But you won’t git lonesome. Not a nice, 
big, strong nigger- wench like you.” 

The woman at the end of the table 
snapped her book shut. Another woman 
set the book square with the edge of the 
table. 

Ora picked up the Bible and went to 
the door. At a little distance outside, 
several men and two women were stand- 
ing and staring. =i , 

The sun was up now and a haze shook 
the cotton fields, as she stepped over the © 
threshold. With her head high and her 


back stiff, Ora Gray began striding down 


the middle of that long road, back to- 
wards the town. 


i. elder ing of Richard 


“EX TUCKAHOE (SCOOPY) and 
Wyoming Willie (Shnook) have been 
shooting it out for months now but no 
matter how many. times their trigger- 
happy guns. blaze, the routine is always 
e same. It goes like this: 


Tex: Where ya think you're goit, » 


cowboy? | 

Wyoming Willie: I'm a-goin’ home, 
cowboy, whatsit to youP . 

Tex: You're a-takin’ my horse, cow- 


boy, and I ain’t a-likin’ it. 


- Bang, 


By Michael Singer 


Wyoming Willie: Git goin’, cowboy, 
afore I spell my name on your carcass 
with these here bullets. : 

Then both guns go off. 

Tex: I got you in the shoulder. You're 
wounded. | 

Wyoming Willie: I got you in the 
arm. I knocked the gun out of your 


hand. 


Tex: I'm shootin’ with my left hand. 
bang. : | 
Wyoming Willie: I'm shootin’ too. I 
got: you-in the heart. 


Then miraculously recovering, they 
get on their horses—always the two 
arms of the chair I'm sitting in—and 
blaze away at each other, kicking the 
stuffings out of the chair at the same 
time. Rounding a bend in the road, Tex 
lassoes Wyoming Willie, the cord get- 


ting in my eye, and when Wyoming 


falls off his horse, he plops into my lap 
his knee generally getting me in the 
pit of the stomach. 


“Why don’t you, cowboys, fight it out 


once and for all?” I screamed, “and then 


learn another trade.” 


It was the wrong thing to say. The 
cowboys patched things up fast and 
advanced on their common foe. “He’s 
the varmint we've been a-lookin’ for,” 
Tex snarled. “Yeh, he’s the rustler that 
rustled my ranch, Wyoming Willie 
added. “I'm a-pluggin’ him first.” 

What happens after that should hap- 
pen to every darned western movie that 


was ever filmed. The wild open spaces, _. 


fooiel 
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CHINESE PARTISANS, two members’ of the millions of armed 
workers and peasants who form part of the armed forces supporting the 


— 


Chinese Liberation Army. Men and women such as these patrol and 


police liberated areas and attack Kuomintang armies from the rear. 
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WEEKLY HARLEM EDITION 
TO START NEXT MONTH © 


The Worker management announced this week that 
the first issue of a Harlem edition of the paper will hit the 
streets in mid-March. Edited and written in Harlem, the 


new addition to The Worker fa-*———————; . 
mily is expected to fill a long-felt maintain a Harlem bureau _ for 


need for a hard hitting people’s|¥e@™s prior to World War Il. It 
paper with a working class point|?> felt by The Worker management 


of view, it was said. — that the Harlem edition will not 

h lready 16 editi only serve the Harlem community 

ee | qiphaan ecasoms | better, but that the Harlem edition 
of The Worker, including New 


will improve both the daily and 
England, the South, and the Rocky other week-end editions in Negro’ 
~ Mountain regions. The Harlem edi- 


news coverage. 
tion will be number 17 The date of the first issue of 
A special committee has been 


the. Harlem edition will be an- 
appointed, according to the an- 


nounced soon. 
noucement, to boost the present 
circulation -in Harlem by_ 1,000. 
An editorial staff is now assembled, 
its personnel to be announced later. 


Harlem had had three weeklies 
for the past ten years until Peo- 
ple’s Voice folded last year. The 
two remaining papers are the Am- 
sterdam News, nominally Republi- 
can, and The New York Age, Har- 
lem’s oldest paper, streamlined and 
rejuvenated by a new management 
Jast vear. The Age is “indepen- 
dent.” ‘i | 

Although this will be the _ first 

time The Worker will: publish a 
Harlem edition, the paper did} 


~~ 


Chiang’s Defeat Puts 
Crimp in Japanese Right 
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LA PAZ (ALN).—The Bolivian | 
Federation of Labor (SCTB) de- 
manded United Nations action 
against Franco Spain in a letter to 
UN Secretary-General Trygve Lie. 
“We are informed by reliable 
forces that acts of terror continue 
to be committed by Franco against | 
all people who uphold democratic 
ideals,” the letter said, “and the 
passivity of the UN is the reason 
why the Franco government is 
able to conduct its repression.” 
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TOKIO (Telepress). —The quickening collapse of the| . 
Chiang Kai-shek regime in China has had immediate and oe 
far-reaching effects on this string of American occupied 

| é 


islands. > 
Communist effort. Recently an 


First, it has encouraged and ! 
united progressive forces as no American official was urging a Jap- 
other external development could |@2°s¢ official to insert a more 
do. It has been one of the main/forthright denunciation of Com- 
munism in a textbook. “Its easy 
' 


factors behind the significant in- | tDO 
crease in strength of the Japanese for you to ask this,” the Japanese a 


Communist Party, which thou- replied. “You can get out. I have “9 


sands of left-wing Socialists and|*'° live here.” i 
scores of prominent intellectuals} , Both American. and Japanese 


have joined in recent weeks. businessmen and officials know 
Second, the Chinese Communist’ oa. furthermore, that economic- 
victories have led some American ally Japan needs the Chinese con- 


+ ecole and ; A of tinent as a source of raw materials 
Occupation OMiclals and a part O'! and as a market. Severance of eco- 
the Japanese Right to demand 


. ,|nomie ties between Japan and 
more repressive measures against China ld require the United 
the Japanese Communists and pro- - 


oR Pham ty vos Sttaes to subsidize Japan to an ex- 
Bressives. An increasing number) tent that would soon become in 
of minor acts of repression have 


ler - | 
been reported during the last itwo tolerable 
months. | ) 


MANY OBSERVERS _ believe 
that, as the United States is forced 
out of China and compelled to 
fall back an the Japan-Okinawa- 
Formosa-Philippine line, increas- 
ing restrictions on left-wing polit- 
ical action will-be adsbeed: 

A significant number of Jap- 
anese rightists, however, have 
acted cautiously since recovering 
from the initial stunning impact of 
the Kuomintang defeats. Some do 
not believe that the United States 
can preserve Japan as an anti-Com- 
munist bastion and are‘reluctant to 
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PARTISAN AREAS 


PEASANT UPRISINGS 
0 100 = 200 


ls Warned 


criminal has now fled to Fenghua 
and may very possibly try to flee 
abroad to hide beneath the cloak 
of American or British imperialism. 
If he escapes you gvill bear fall re- 
sponsibility, you will be published 
as accomplices and no _ mercy 
whatsoever will be shown you.” 
The statement ends by demand- 
ing that the reactionary Nanking 


c e & 
‘Quit Stalling,’ Kuom 
Communists Demand Deeds to Back Up Peace 


Talk——Want War Criminals Arrested 


NORTH SHENSI (NCNA). — A spokesman of the Com- 
munist Party of China has issued an important statement 


demanding that the reactionary Nanking Government re- 


arrest the Japanese war criminal®—— 
Okamura, and detain major Kuo-|Precisely for this purpose and we 


mintang war criminals headed by will definitely not permit it. We 
have the right to order you to re- 


intang 


——s 


become involved in a futile anti- 


Guarantee Workers in 


Liberated China 


TSINAN (ALN).—The Commu- 
nist authorities of many industrial 
cities captured from Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government during the past 


two months have promised full job 


security to technicians and rank- 


and-file civil service workers previ- 
ously employed by the Kuomin- 
tang regime. In Tsinan, 76 per- 
cent of the old postoffice personnel 
have stayed on, as well as 80 per- 
cent of technicians in municipal 


utilities and the Yellow River Con- 


trol Bureau. Many engineers and 
skilled workers unemployed in the 
final period of Kuomintang occu- 
ation, when peacetime activities 
guished, are now back at work. 
They include one highly qualified 
engineer who put in the city’s first 
long-distance telephone system 
several years ago but was after- 
ward compelled to eam a living 


peddling cigarets in the street. i 


Chiang Kai-shek. 

“Okamura”, says the statement, 
“the former Commander-in-Chief 
of the Japanese Expeditionary 
Force in China is the principal 
among all the war siiesinale of the 
Japanese armies of aggression in 
China. Yet he has been declared 
innocent by the reactionary Nan- 
king government's military tribunal 
for war criminals. The Communist 


Party of China and the General 
Headquarters of the Chinese Peo- 


ple’s Liberation Army solemnly 
state that this is impermissible.” 


Addressing the Nanking govern- 


ment, the statement continues: 
“We consider your present activi- 
ties to be a plot to use hypocriti- 
cal peace negotiations as a cover 
for regrouping your forces and for 
further war preparations, includ- 
ing a scheme to bring the Japanese 


reactionaries back to China to join 


arrest Okamura and assume re- 
sponsibility for bringing him over 
to the People’s Liberation Army 
at a time and place of which we 
will inform you.” : 

* 


DEALING with the Kuomin- 
tang peace manoeuvres, the spokes- 
man said: “We tell you, gentle- 
men of Nanking, quite plainly and 
simply: you are war criminals and 
you are going to be brought up 
for trial We do not believe in 


phrases such as ‘peace’ and ‘the 

ople’s will’: coming from your 
ips. During the past two and a half 
years the number of people you 
have butchered runs into millions. 
Villages have been razed to the 
ground; women have been ravish- 
ed and the national wealth and 
property plundered by you... The 
loss of life and destruction of prop- 


you in butchering the Chinese peo- 


ple. Your release of Okamura isis inca 


erty DY bombs from you Air Force 


WANTED 


heinous crimes and this account 
must be settled. ... 

“You too have immediate tasks: 
in addition to arresting Okamura, 
you must act immediately to detain 
the civil war criminals. First of all 
you should arrest those of the 43 
war criminals now in Nanking, 
Shanghai, Fenghua and Taiwan. 
The arrest of Chiang Kai-shek is 


Government reply to the foregoin 
points. It states that Nanking will 
be informed later of what. prep- 
aratory work should be carried out 
by both sides in regard to the other 
seven conditions. 


Soviets End 
Wartime Subsidies 

MOSCOW (ALN).—The Soviet 
government has ended wartime 
subsidies to industry while con- 
tinuing to lower the retail prices 
of commodities. The subsidies 
were begun during World War II 
to increase military production and 
continued for some time afterward 
to ease the rebuilding of plants 
destroyed or damaged by the 
Nazis. Their abandonment, ac- 
cording to Soviet economists, com- 
pletes the shift back to normal 
peacetime industrial life after the 
long period of war and major re- 


ucable. You have committed especially important. This war pairs. 
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<3| ground of this case, what Minds- 


CARDINAL MINDSZENTY 


Documents Reveal 
— Spellman’s Role 


Cardinal Spellman was directly involved in the plot to 
destroy People’s Democracy in Hungary and restore the 
decadent and corrupt old Hapsburg monarchy, according to 
Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty. . 986 


This revelation, which serves to 
explain the hysterical lynch-incite- 
ments against the Communists 
which ;Cardinal Spellman deliv- 
ered this week, is contained in 
the documents establishing Mind- 
szenty’s guilt. ‘It is made, in fact, 
by Mindszenty himself, in his con- 
fession of guilt to the charges of 
which he was accused, tried and 
sentenced by a Hungarian Peo- 
ple’s Court.. Mindszenty discloses 
Spellman’s part in the conspiracy 
to put Otto on the Hapsburg 
‘throne. 

On page 23 of this confession, 
-entitled Doeuments on the Mind- 
szenty Case, published in Buda- 
pest by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, is the following significant 
passage: 

“At the beginning of July we 
arrived in Chicago where we stay- 
ed at Cardinal Archbishop Stritch’s. 
Shortly after this, Zsamboki pre- 
pared a meeting between Otto and 
me which took place in secret at 
a nunnery. 

“I was accompanied on_ that 
journey by my secretary and 
Zsamboki. The two of us had 
about an hour's talk. Otto in- 
quired about the political situa- 
tion in Hungary’and about the ap- 
proaching elections: I gave him 
an accurate account of the political 
‘situation. 

“Otto gave detailed instructions 
that the monarchists should not 
form a separate party but should 
work carefully and quietly and 
should take as few risks as pos- 
sible. . . In connection with for- 
eign political questions he directed 
my attention to the new Buda- 
pest Minister of the United States, 
Mr. Selden Chapin, whom he 
knew personally. Finally he sent 
his greetings to Jusztin Baranyai 
and we agreed to keep the meet- 
ing a secret.... 

“Shortly afterwards we went to 
New York where we spent a few 
days as guests of Cardinal Spell- 
man because of some trouble with 
the air service. There, in_ the' 
course of our conversation we 
spoke among other things also of 
Otto Hapsburg. 


. Ja 


he ‘knew Otto, had met him twice, 
and thought very highly of him. 
About Otto he knew that his 
father had been King of Hun- 
gary and that I therefore had to 
have something to do with him. 

“Spellman then said that he 
thought it necessary that I should 
give a letter of commission to Ot- 
to which would entitle him abroad 
to represent Hungarian Catholics. 
I then gave a short letter of com- 
mission to say that, in case I was 
prevented from doing so, Otto 
would be entitled to represent the 
Catholics of Hungary. After writ- 
ing the letter I gave it to Car- 
dinal Spellman... .” 


Carolinas Top 
Sub Quota 


North and South Carolina this 
week went over the top in The 
Worker subscription drive. The 
two states had obtained 175 sub- 
scriptions this week, giving them 
116 percent of their. quota of 150 
subs. 

Four other states and counties 
reached 100 percent or more of 
their quotas. They were Bronx, 
Manhattan, Michigan and Queens. 


Belgian Union Lists 
Now 1,150,000 

BRUSSELS (ALN). — Belgium, 
with a total population of 8,500,- 
000, now has 1,150,000 union 
members. About half of these be- 
long to the General Federation of 
Labor (FGTB). The Christian 
Trade Union Federation has 400,- 
000 members and _— unaffiliated 
unions another 200,000. | 


Double Size of 


Pole Mine Union 

WARSAW (ALN).—The Polish 
Miners Union has grown from 
136,000 members to over 280,000 
since 1945. Subsidiary enterprises 
of the union now include 700 co- 
‘operative stores, 280 cultural 
clubs, 108 sports clubs, 85 adult 
education centers, over 200 nur- 
series and kindergartens, and 170 

“I told the Cardimal about our/ summer rest camps for miners and 
meeting and Spellman said that’ their families. 
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: By Robert Friedman 


f|/garian people's 


The tumult over the case of 
Cardinal Mindszenty cannot long 
obscure the fact that his convic- 


e|tion registered a defeat for those 


who would halt the division of 
feudal lands, the abolition of the 


aeimonarchy, and the democratiza- 


tion of Hungary. 

Joseph, Cardinal Mindszenty 
was tried and convicted by a Hun- 
court for the 
crimes of espionage and conspiracy 
to overthrow the government. 

But, to understand the _ back- 


zenty did—and, said—about the 
Hungarian land, the Hungarian 
schools, and the peace’ of the 
world, must be made/clear. 

The Roman Catholic Church 
was, until the Hungarian People’s 
Democracy, the biggest landowner 
in a predominantly agricultural 
country where’ the peasantry 
worked and starved as serfs on 
land they never owned. 

Mindszenty, as primate of Hun- 
gary, bitterly fought land reform 
efore it ‘took place, conspired to 
wreck it afterward. 

Here are the facts: 


Land 


IN 1935, under the fascist, Hit- 
ler-allied Horthy regime, the 
Roman church owned more than 
1,000,000 acres of land, employ- 
‘ing 100,000 serfs. Two-tenths of 
one percent owned 43 percent of 
the land in a country in which half 
of the 9,000,000 population lived 
on the land. | 

Under the democratic land re- 
form of 1945, the feudal estates 
were divided among the Hun- 
garian peasantry, an act centuries 
overdue. The wealthy bishops 
and aristocrats were divested of 
their control over the land, but 
the rank and file church organiza- 
tions actually benefitted. For the 
government saw to it that each 
parish received 15 to 80 acres, 
two or three times as much as the 
national average, while the episco- 
pacies retained 300 acres. 

Mindszenty wrote of the old, 
feudal system: “In the old Hun- 
gary, except for a few glaring 
cases, the distribution of arable 
land between small and large es- 
tates could not be considered un- 


healthy.” 


Monarchy 


BUT WHEN the democratic 
land reform of 1945 was proposed, 
Mindszenty circulated memoranda 
opposing it. Identifying the un- 
speakable _ Hapsburg monarchy 
with the feudal ownership he wish- 
ed retained, he went so far as, on 
Dec. 1, 1945, to send an arrogant 
protest to the government against 
formation of a democratic repub- 
lic. He wrote: | 

“I have come to understand 
that the National Assembly plans 
soon to put on the agenda the re- 
forms of the Constitution, among 
them the introduction of the. re- 
public as the form of the govern- 
ment, with the program of put- 
ting an end to the 1000-year-old 
Hungarian kingdom. If this news 
be true, even though I have re- 
ceived no official information, I 
protest against these plans by the 
right that the political authority 
exercised for more than 900 years 
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LEGATYION OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Bud-sert,. Muneary, OCeconber 2, 1948 


Your ta'‘nerce* 


1 nave the fonor Co aoknowledce receipt of your letter 
of Novemder 22, eoncerning eertain eetionse taken by the 
Czechoslovak Governsent affecting the Hunparian einority 
in 3Jlovakia, ae well as your letter of December !2, ann- 
cerning the orogram for retrenotameht of the Hungarian 
civil service, and your letter of Deceabder 16 s19ntaining 


Hungary et the oresent tise. 


observations on cenere] mattere of orlities) interaet t 


Conies of your lettere fave been Corwarted to the 


Departuent of State. 


It ie noted that your letters of December 12 and Deo- 
ezbder 16, touching on internel political probleme of fungary. 
recuested the assistance of the United States Governaent in 
altering certain conditions whieh Yaur Eainence deolores. 

In thie connection you are of course avare of sy Sovernaent’s 
long etending policy of non-interference in the interna) 

Thin polloy hae oroven over ea 

long period of time and through sany trying eituatione the 
vest guarantee of spontaneous, Vigorourn end renuine deso- 

Tt will be olesr to Your Eminence thet 
it necessarily orecludes action by this Lezation whieh could 
properly be oonetrue’ ee interference in Hungarian domestic 
effaire or which ltec outeide the normal Cuneciona 9f d1910= 


affaires of other nations. 


cratic development. 


Beatie aisesions. 


I shoulé like to teke thie onrortunity to ganuse Your 
tnenee that I ehall enntinue to welernse the expresgion of 


your views on eny netters te “nich you may desire to dra 


ettention 


wv ay 


In conveying to Your Siencnbe ey bee” wishes for the | 


holiday eeason, I take the opstortunity to refiew the essurances 


of sy Righest eonsideration. 


’ 2 


PO aon 


by Hungarian primates according 
to common law gives me.” 

The monarchist Mindszenty, 

when he turned to treason, un- 
derstandably turned to Otto of 
Hapsburg, pretender to the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian throne. 
It was Mindszenty’s efforts to 
cancel out land reform which led 
to the black market speculation 
in currency of which he was also 
held guilty by the Hungarian 
court. 

Duke Pal Esterhazy, scion of 
the fabulously wealthy clan, who 
was convicted of having bought 
from Mindszenty large sums of 
foreign exchange at black market 
rates, declared in his confession: 

“I made the dollar purchases 
. « « because I wished to support 
thereby Josef Mindszenty .. . the 
acknowledged head of the Hun- 
garian royalist movement. ... It 
was in my interest to do so, for, 
from the Hapsburg Dynasty’s ac- 
cession to the throne, I hoped to 
gain considerable material advan- 
tages, first of all the restitution of 
my estates claimed by the land 
reform.” 


Schools 
IF MINDSZENTY opposed land 
reform, he fought with outraged 


fury against an innovation for 


H. F. arthur Sehoenred 
Anerioen Minieteor 


One of the exhibits in the Hungarian Government's ‘Yellow 
Book’ reproduces a letter from H. 
ister to Hungary in 1946, replying to Cardinal Mindszenty’s de- 
mand for U.S. intervention in the internal affairs of that nation. 
The envoy assured Mindszenty that the prelate’s “observations on 
general matters of political interest. in Hungary at the present time” 
have been forwarded to the State Department. 


F. Arthur Schoenfeld, U. S. Min- 


Hungary which is traditional for 
Americans and, indeed, for .many 
countries. The Hungarian govern- 
ment decided to set up a public 
school system, to supersede the 
old system of religious schools: for 
all children. | 


Calvinist (Protestant) and Jew- 
ish leaders agreed. But Mindszen- 
ty threatened tg excommunicate 
all Catholic teachers daring to 
teach in the public schools. His 
motivation, of course, was to keep 
Hungarys children in the same 
mental bondage which for .hun- 
dreds of years trained obedient 
servants of the Hapsburg mon- 
archy;. 

Mindszenty deliberately falsified 
the issue into one of religious free- 
dom, which it was not. Catholic 
parochial schools were permitted 
to continue, as were schools for 
nuns and priests. As a matter of 
fact, the democratic government 
not only did not suppress the Cath- 
olic Church, to which 60 percent 
of the people adhere; it supports 
it financially. Mindszenty, like all 
clerics paid by the Hungarian gov- 
ernment, received exactly twice 
the salary of the Prime Minister 
of Hungary! | 

The Hungarian people proved 


(Continued on Page 12) 


It’s true Cardinal Mindszenty admitted con- 
spiring to restore Otto to the throne of Hungary. 
But maybe to convict a man for such an act is 
a monstrous threat to innocent unemployed kings. 


Mindszenty also admitted to poryeeg ny 
But maybe to convict a man for such an act is 
a dastardly attack upon the ‘right of high prices. 


- Point of Order — 


By ALAN MAX 


Mindszenty admitted he worked against giv- 
ing the big estates to the people. But maybe to 
convict a man for such an act endangers all fences. 

It’s true Mindszenty admitted trying to turn 
the clock back and restore Hitler's program of 
anti-Semitism. But maybe to convict a man for 
such an act is a threat to the democratic right 
to do whatever you want with your clock, _,j 
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Court Excludes 
12’sProof 
Ot Jury Bias 


By Joseph North 


If somebody told you — an average American — that he | 
had stacks of evidence to prove the federal jury system in 
New York deliberately excluded the poor, the Negro, the 
Jew, you would doubtless clamor to see that proof. 

After all, as a workingman, you might be hatled up!;. 
some day on strike charges or whatnot, and you would want} 


to feel a fair trial is coming 


youre not Judge Harold R. Medina, whose salary you ‘pay |; 
to sit on the bench. He is the jurist presiding over the trial 
of the Communist leaders in federal court, New York. ‘The 
Communists are charged with advocating Marxian social- 


ism, indicted for holding ideas your employer wouldn't like. 
alle ) 


himself on _ his! 


This judge Medina—like 
jurists — preens 
knowledge of the law. To date, 
and the trial nears its fourth week, 
he has dug into his legal lore to 
conjure up every conceivable 
technicality to bar the defense 
from presenting its damning evi- 
dence. | , 

Defense attorney Harry Sacher 
asked prosecuting attorney John 
F. X. McGohey at one point: 
“What are you afraid of, Mr. 
McGohey?” 

THE PUBLIC may well ask 
the eminent jurist the same ques- 
tion. Evidently fear haunts the 
judge for truth is damaging and 
nobody should forget that this 
self-same judge, as a lawyer in 
1946. defending his _ clients, 
racketeers Fay and Bove, said, 
and the New York Times reported 
it, if you confront court authori- 
ties with the charge that juries are 
rigged, they will “invariably deny” 
it. 

He is a high court official now. 
So he has barred from the record 
a whole series of visual charts, 
maps, tables, exhaustive studies 
that required months of painstak- 
ing research guided by experts like 
the eminent Negro educator, Prof. 
Dogey Wilkerson, of the Jefferson 
School of Social Research. That’s 
far from all. 


Let McGohey breathe the word 
“Objection,” and the Judge mur- 
murs “Sustained.” Let McGohey 
forget to breathe the word, as he 
has at several rare moments, and 
the judge is not above jogging his 
memory. As in this little colloquy: 

The defense had put Henry P. 
Chandler on the witness stand. 
Mr. Chandler directs the admin- 
istrative office of the U.S. Courts. 
Harry Sacher, defense attorney, 
asks him an -important question. 

McGohey: “I don’t understand 
the question.” 

The Judge: “Do you object to 


McGohey: “I do.” 
The Judge: “Sust¥ined.” 


* 


SO IT GOES, day after livelong 
day. Now you would think that 
the question of dispensing justice 
is a $64 question, one you wouldn't 
bypass. Justice, Taal Medina 
would say, is a pillar of democracy. 
You would think the judge wouldn’t 
begrudge time (which the defense 
is trying to save) to hear evidence 
that the jury system is. unconstitu- 
tional. 

Not this judge. He is querulously 
impatient with every scrap of evi- 
dence. It taxes him: And it has 
reached mountainous proportions 
by now. The judge clamors that 
time's a wastin. He appears in- 
decently anxious to get to the 
gbvious business at hand—to con- 
vict the working class defendants 
for holding ideas that Wall Street 
abhors: ideas that would mean 


: ‘(Contin ued on' Page #2) bees 


itr 


your way. YOU would, but 


‘Quash I 


McGohey to demand that indict- 


ments be dropped against the; 


12 workingmen who lead _ the 


Communist Party. , : 
“If you get the Communists 
now, youll get organized labor 
next,” they are saying in effect. 
“We can't see how workingmen 
can expect justice from a mil- 
lionaire-dominated jury setup.” 
Anybody who ever: asked the 
boss for a dime raise knows what 


_ Federal Juries. Seated, left to right, are 


Workers Local 19; Samuel Kanter, CIO United Electrical Workers 
UPOWA Local 16. Standing, Frank Weimheimer, US Local 430; Henry Foner, CIO Fur Joint Board; . 


Irving. Sobers-El, AFL Bakers Loca 


‘ture Local 140. 


ndictments of 12,’ | 
Union Spokesmen Demand 


Wage-earning Americans have ‘long known through ‘hard experience, that an injury 
to one is am injury to all. They are saying so to federal court authorities in the skyscraper 
courthouse in Foley Square, New York — a five minute walk from Wall Street. © 


Union spokesmen for the men and women in the factories come in “nw 
bers to the samptuous ‘offices of Judge Harold R. Medina-and U. S. Attorney John’ F: X. 


' dictments of Communist leaders be dropped because workers, and Negroes and Jews are kept off 
Thelma Dale of the ‘CIO United Office and Professional - 


Local 475; Amelia DiZinno, 


1 3; Morris: Cohen, Fur ‘Joint Board; Henry Antell, CIO. Furni-. 


© ‘ , - 
the United Electrical workers told 


the U. S. Attorney. Kanter is 
business agent of Local 475. 

He said the members of the va- 
rious unions they represented were 
“shocked and amazed at the jury 
system here and at the composi- 


tion of the Grand Jury that handed 
down the indictments.” 


_Miss Thelma Dale, a Negro 


they mean. 

Fhe Communists were indicted, 
as abundant proof offered here re- 
veals, by a grand jury of men like 
Thomas Clyde, millionaire grarid- 
son of the capitalist who founded 
the Clyde-Mallory steamship line. 


Spokesmen for weli over 350,- 
000 workers carried this conten- 
tion to the authorities the past few 
days. They spoke for men and 


women from Boston to Florida 
who work at the machines that 
produce Americas wealth, | 
Take Harold I. Cammer, for 
example. He is attorney for three 
international unions, all CIO, with 
a quarter million members: the 
International Fur and _ Leather 
Workers Union, the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, and the Food Tobacco, 
Agricultural and Allied Workers 
Union. He rose in court to argue 
and file briefs on behalf of the de- 
fense challenge to the jury system. 
judge Medina refused Cammer’s 
request to argue his motion. But 
he allowed the lawyer to file briefs. 


The same day a delegation of 
eight unionists saw McGohey. 
They spoke for AFL and CIO lo- 
cals whose members totalled 49,- 
000. “The present jury system 
should be scrapped and the indict-. 
ments against these working-class 


trade union leader, toid the prose- 
cuting attorney that New York’s 
federal jufy system was compar- 
able to that in the deep South. 


Previously .a similar delegation 
saw the judge and made. similar 
demands. The judge stalled with 
a: plea that he had not heard all 
the evidence and asked the union- 
ists not to “prejudge” him. , 

It was a dodge. Anybody attend- 
ing the trial could see that. The 
judge has shed every semblance of 
impartiality as he rules adversely 
oh every motion the defense 
makes. Medina’s teamwork with 
McGohey would put Abbott and 
Costello to shame. 

The defense has produced veri- 
table mountains of proof to estab- 
lish the unconstitutionality of the 
jury system here. “Irrelevant” the 
judge intones. But everybody im 
the courtroom unblinded by bias 
knows the evidence is irrefutable. 

‘But a judge is despot only in his 
own court.. Outside the marble 
walls the public is awakening to 
the dangerous truth. lt was being 
read in the Negro press, in news- 
papers abroad, heard even on the 
Senate floor. 


SEN. LANGER SHOCKED 


There Sen. William Langer, of 
North Dakota, said “I was per- 
sonally shocked by the facts that I 


leaders dropped,” Sam Kanter, ot | 


learned.” He said they were of 
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“great concern to the integrity and} 
reputation of our judicial system, 
and thus to our democracy itself.” | 
Langer felt “it is time they were 
fully revealed to the Senate and to 
the American people.””’ ” — 

He described the study made by 
Tolman and revealed many dam- | 
aging -facts. _Judge ~Knox, _the 
senator said revamped the Jury 
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~ Will Unemployment 


Wipe Out Your Job? 


By Bernard Burton 


There's an ugly mystery buried somewhere in the nation’s employment picture. Last 
week the governments Census Bureau said the number of jobless had reached 2,650,000. 
Union economists scoffed at the estimate and showed that the figure is more than 5,000,000. 


A leading employer dope sheet 
Said it was 4,000,000. 


The mystery revolves. around a 
number of questions: Why the 
divergent estimates? What are the 
causes for the rise in unemploy- 
ment? How long will it continue? 
Will joblessness increase, remain 
at the same level, or go down? 
What can be done about taking 
up the slack in jobs? 


Most economists dismiss the 
goverment’s low estimate as due 
to inadequate facilities for a proper 
check on employment and to the 
method employed by the Census 
Bureau. It is true that the Bureau’s 
“sampling” method cannot yield 
an adequate estimate. 

* 


THIS METHOD calls for “spot 
checking” in various areas at the 
homes of what are considered to 
be “typical” workers. If the- work- 
ers says he is not looking for a 
job he is not listed as being out 
of work. This would eliminate 
millions of workers who work only 
a few days a week. In New Eng- 
land, for example, nearly the en- 
tire textile industry is on _ short 
time. 

But these facts are certainly 
known to the government’s econ- 
omists, as well as those working 
for the unions. / 

What becomés apparent on fur- 
ther digging is that the govern- 
ment is caught in a dilemma. On 
the one hand it feels it important 
to announce, as it did one week 
ago, that unemployment is going 
up sharply. And then it seeks to 
minimize the extent of this un- 
employment. | 

Actually, this is the dilemma of 
Big Business, which is parroted by 


TF 


© 
erate speedup, again with the co- 
operation of “efficiency” minded 
labor leaders. 

But suddenly, what had ap- 
peared as a boon to employers took 
on an element of danger. For un- 
employment was really growing 
and workers were beginning to 
realize that sacrifice of wage in- 
creases was not going to save jobs. 


* 


RANK AND FILE pressure was 
increasing in auto against Reuthers 
1949 “program.” Curran’s crawl- 
ing looked sick compared to the 
wage victory won by the militant 
West Coast Longshoremen under 
the leadership of Harry Bridges. 
While -Rieve abandoned a wage 
fight in New England, the Gen- 
eral Executive Board of the CIO 
Fur and Leather Workers, meeting 
in Mass., announced an all-out 
wage-raise fight in the New Eng- 
land leather industry, slack time or 
not. The CIO United Electrical 
Workers took the position, that if 
unemployment was growing, then 
it was an additional argument for 
wage increases so as to enable the 
workers to better withstand the 
ravages of layoffs. 

What's more, the operations of 
the Marshall Plan, despite all the 
cozy predictions, were not result- 
ing either in saving jobs. at home or 
abroad. The great expansion in in- 
dustry—50 percent since 1939 and 
25 percent since the end of the 
war—could not be absorbed by the 
contracting home market and it. 
could not be taken up by a Eu- 


rope that was becoming ever 
more impoverished. 


The great increase in arma- 
ments might keep heavy industry, 
such as steel, supplied with orders. 
But even here it was a grigly pros- 
pect. For what, when the orders 
were filled? Then new orders could 
be obtained only by war to use 
up the old “inventory.” 


But, in addition to this, the “im- 


proved” work Joad or speedup, as/| 


in steel, was enabling the same 


amount of work to be turned out 


with less workers, and adding to 
the unemployment danger. 


* 


FURTHERMORE, tthe _boy- 
cotting of trade with the. Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe were 
cutting off the only foreign cus- 
tomers who really had enough 
cash of their own to buy a large 
number of our products. The re- 
sult was that in 1948 the U.S. lost 
an average of $10,000,000 a month 
worth of exports to Russia, plus 
hundreds of thousands of jobs. 


And what of job prospects for 
the future? Big Business and gov- 
ernment went suddenly cautious. 
Conservative estimates. were that 
the economic graph was likely to 
move. “sidewise.” In other words, 
that that there would be ups and 
downs, with things remaining more 
or less on the same average level. 


Which means, at best, the ac- 
ceptance of the present number 
of unemployed as a “normal” fig- 
ure for American ¢apitalism. 

And if this is so, one demand 
that becomes more urgent than 
ever, is the shortening of the work 
week to take up the slack. 
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the government. For when _ the 
first inorease in layoffs began to 
be felt in the latter part of 1948, 
business organs trumpeted it all 
over the country. Now, when it is 
beginning to creep up on every in- 
dustry, the same_ groups treat 
such developments cautiously. _ 

The reason is that the employers 
banked on the threat of layoffs to 
fight any demands for a _ fourth 


round of wage increases.- 
* 


CAST DECEMBER, for ex- 
ample, C. F. Hughes, business col-: 
umnist of the New York Times, ad- 
mitted: “In industry there was con- 
siderable news of layoffs for one 
reason or another until a suspicion 
was formed tht some word had 


been passed along that it would 
be a good thing for chamber of | 


commerce secretaries and_ others 
to publicize such information. The 
object required no _ Sherlock 
Holmes If industry 4s firing in- 
stead of hiring, then a fourth round 
of wage. increases is scarcely in 
order.” 


And sure enough, conservative 
and right-wing labor leaders took 


the bait and shifted away from a. 
fight for increases. Walter Reuther | 


placed the pitch on pensions in- 
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stead of wages; Emil Rieve of Tex- 
tile threw in the sponge after an 
adverse arbitration decision; Joseph 
Curran said he would seek “fringe” 
demands ‘instead of wage raises. 
And the employers went even 
further, using the threat of layoffs 
to increase work loads and accel- 
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Seanl fee “Free Deseriptive Catalogue’ 


- NOTICE 


Beginning February 12th (Lincoln’s Birth- 
day) and continuing for a limited time, one 
of Fifth Avenue’s leading men’s clothiers will 
conduct the first and only store - wide 
CHOICE-OF-THE-HOUSE PUBLIC SALE 


of overcoats of the year. 


The end of the season has caught us with a 


stock of $125,000 worth of overcoats that 


must be cleared at once. Every coat without 


reservation bears the original price tag and 
regularly sold at $54.97, $64.97 and $74.97. 


During this event they have been slashed to 


the one low price of $37.80. 


This is not an ordinary sale. These overcoats 
were outstanding buys even at regular prices. 
Only because of our heavy inventory are we 


forced to cut prices on this merchandise, 


making this event one of the greatest value 


offerings in our history. 


All coats are beautifully tailored of choice. 
fabrics from the nation’s most famous mills, 
in patterns and styles to suit the most fas- 
tidious man. Sizes for regulars, longs, shorts 


and stouts. 


All select quality $110 overcoats are now 
slashed to $57.90. Also included in this sale at 
reduced prices, is a new stock of fine spring 


suits in all sizes, patterns and models. 


We urge you to make your selection early. 
Remember, this sale is for a limited time only. 
This event takes place at the Ted Brooks 
Clothing .Company, 91 Fifth Avenue, be- 
tween 16th and 17th Streets (street floor). 


Open to 8 P. M. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN HARRIS TWEED 
SUITS, TOP-COATS AND ZIPPER-LINED 
COATS, IN ALL SHADES AND SIZES. 


Whatever your selection, you are guaranteed 
100% satisfaction or your money refunded 


with no questions asked. 
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Proposes Increase S208 elie - 
~ _ COLUMBUS, Ohio.—Represen- | , Mi Ions 0 rve 
tative Francis D. Sullivan ofCleve- act S ow 0 : 
| @ e | 


Jand has introduced a bill increas- 


injured workers (0 $38 a week] iN 1 
ied i Negro History Wee 
——| Human Welfare State’ 


ae hl ets ees Negro History Week, Feb. 6-12, has been celebrated 
x hae er : across the nation with programs depicting the Negro peo- 
| sega — ( — Series) ; | ple’s heritage of art, culture, and struggle. This was the 
moemaihe _ In the previous article we showed how Justice Douglas|94ih annual observance of thee —< 
pico tried in vain to prove that there has been no class struggle | week sponsored by the Association, Served in Washington, D. C. com- 
in these United States for the past two generations. We/jfor the Study of Negro Life and|™memorating the 13th Amendment 
ijshowed that the Judge was a@————— \History, under the direction of Dr.| Which abolished slavery. The Li- 
“poor historian,” and had very lit- and increasing fear amongst mil-|Carter G. Woodson, distinguished brary of Congress put on view its 
tle regard for the evidence of his- lions of workers as the country | historian. recently acquired vellum copy of 


faces developing economic crisis.| _ ], _|the 13th Amendment, signed no 
tory. A In New York the week was offi only by President Absabexn ria 


aa : | cial] roclai mae. jor 
1 BARGAINS 3 stand up before a labor pr Douglas, although anxious tO ap-iimanimously passed a resolution RepreSEntatives who voted for its 
4 i © iland tell the delegates that— pear as: a “liberal,” agrees with! yy ing the actin, by Communist aati ae 
, | ' ATMFRS, 2 |; . aft Judge Knox that Negroes, unem-| Councilman Benjamin J. Davis. In Jefferson City, Missouri, Lin- 
& a - OUTLET STORE : a i ee oh gg P loyed and the millions of low-; The New York events were held con University held week long 
a uman wellare state creates) naid workers are outside the “Hu- in public — lébrarl weer festivities, to be culminated Sun- 
en re a health and stability throughout the man Welfare State,” are not fit aia ail per sence Hi - day, Feb. 13. In fact, all Negro 
pearing ne:  armaadiog whole economy and works for the} to. sit on juries, etc., and therefore |); wetsrs , oo ences ten yn schools, particularly F isk Univer- 
Medern floor lamps, table lamps, | Security and wellbeing of all! gid not-enter his calculations Ott! casts schedule of octielll hy sity, Atlanta University, LeMoyne 
bridge lamps, desk lomps, wall 7 |classes. . . . It can show how al she nt of ‘oll classes‘ te scheausé ‘Of activities at the) College, and many state schools 
bracket lamps. We moke them in |'E- hum: If “wa scwmgg ng classes In the! 136 St. Library, jointly sponsored 
wood, metol, leath@r, idhden Son : ay | ges oe wrige hte oe nt po ged Human Welfare State. We reject by the Committee for the Ne ro jn throughout the South held week- 
We make Lamp Shades to order. eee | to distribute id increasingly this idea completely and Insist} the Arts and the libra These long activites. te ee 
We also make Coffee tables, end tables, equitable eens aed the dividends of that this capitalist state be judged included an art exhibit ee Negro In Los Angeles, California the 
lamp tables, occasional tables. og ae technology... . lby- its exploitation of the Negro! artists ae wall as ‘aie aa yi festivities were highlighted by 
Is Justice Douglas referring to|worker, the unemployed, the tex-| Negro themes. There were dancing Toth Heese. Se a Tinie de 
sein , . Sunday, last w - 


Lamp S$ on See ere mee snd ail others who by | plays, a musical, and student reci- voted to “Treat American Heroes” 


‘Negro people? That contention is|their labor have created the wealth tals. like Frederick Douglass, Sojourner 
| + ) uUpiassS, you 


| disproved by millions of witnesses, | of this land. ete mi ugh | 

@ | ie i Mon. Feb. 14, the last event wiil ct as 

‘and unemployed. It is disproved! who still have jobs, albeit we sub-: : 
INC, fF Se ' ibe a Be Bop concert, in which : 
1 ‘by the vicious Jimcrow system,|mit they don’t feel secure? Is it! i Beall ‘ ea 1500 HAIRS 
1577/2 BOWERY asor Beloncey CA 6-3136 | Northi and South. We can bring|true. as the good justice ‘tells us. ee ee CRPOnents of theig d P l 
id . ; good justice tells US,' pew music movement will perform emove ermanently 
oe a van BS aa yeh 4 as witnesses the widows of Nixon that his Human Welfare State has! me . In One Hour P ‘ 
‘Prompt Attention te Moil Orders.| (and Mallard and the Trenton Six. “managed to distribute in an in- Face Arms Legs 

| We could bring as witnesses the} creasingly equitable manner the ALTHOUGH not a part of offi-|¢ Forehead a Caserarm 


nel 


, 
; 
' 


: : of ee Ee FREE TRIAL TREATMENT 
me | dohsands upon thousands of Ne-|dividends of modem technology?” cial Negro History Week, National|q GORDON HAIR REMOVING INST. 
: : : 55 W. 42 St., Em. 844-A LO 8-6796 


; 


@RESCRIPT IONS ? | gro longshoremen who have been} In human terms we could com-; Freedom Day, Feb. 1, was ‘ob- 


-4 off the waterfront ever since the| pare with devastating effect the — 
‘end of the war along with hun-| living conditions of the capitalists 5 Ww Ww WwW > S 
‘dreds of- thousands in other in-|and the working class. We could 7 
| dustries who have been “the first] take as Exhibit A, Fifth Avenue 
‘to be fired” without any prospect|and compare the conditions of 
of employment at a decent wage./those who live around Fifth Ave- 


"~ {| . Anyone who is but willing to|nue in New York’s Harlem and , oe 
‘take their eyes off the charged|those who live on Fifth Avenue 
circle of judges and_ generals,|along Central Park. We could do | 
_ | bankers, profiteering monopolists|the same for every city in these 


and well-paid labor bureaucrats| United States and show the ever 
\knows that- there is no security| growing gap between the living 


% & 


* 


es 3 9 | for the Negro people in the non-|conditions of the workers and_ the ee 
; — re side | existent: ~~ sel Welfare” state.|ruling class in the Justice's “class- J 
% ae , be Seaating: Don _| less. society.” 

oe eens “leave ore “ond "| | Jestice Douges reterting per- |" chibit B, to refate the mon- 


‘better drugs at Esecover. First, [haps to the “security” of the tex-| ous falsehood of the “increas 


= ® . '. 2 . W. Id 1 a“ . . ‘ . >» 
only. fresh, tested chemicals — eee, a flim a ingly equitable distribution, we 
F ade weed. Secorsd, obese ta me _ 3 cane! ag : gra wages and hours, as well as profits 
are priced as low as possible. s} i = ange ot = ghawi _ ati, in relation to output. 
a a ee entity of new machines which in > 
You Get Quality and Econemy at the Cocties Welfare State mean the pean eta F ng em | 113 FOURTH AVENUE 
| | , eee _jare ha on Bureau o r 7 
B. ESECOVER | ductivity” that lima ge Statistics material on wages and NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
439 Stone Ave., near Sutter pay envelo that cannot catch’ mes ag? ve sd at te Po sey | 
a : P t - 
Brooklyn DI. 2-5490 im f aoa So oe tenance” study on productivity > 


4 t 
f living, and of the ever eT onaalec weal 
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: TABLE 1 TELEPHON S 


Festwar Indexes Invelving Wage Earners in Manufacturing (1946— 106) 3 
| Buying Power of 7 | GRAMERGY 17-8582 


will cite figures on productivity, 


th sin Poa are 
bed ee i ee a 


| Hourly Wages as 


Cost of — Hourly Man-Heur Compared with 
L if r i da RS Year | Real Wages Productivity Heurly Output 
. =e ! . 100.0 


1947. .f : | | 95.4 
— .. —_ 7 91.2 , 
Raga ass on ding early in August ? 

* Averages on year’s en n , 

In contrast to the declining relation of the workers’ “intake” to seco PROMPT PRINTING PRESS, lnc. 
| their “output,” consider the trend of corporation profits after taxes. ame ovniciclaibiale ciel ~-—— =~ 
| Figures are from the U. S. Department of Commerce: 


ES '| PATRONIZE 
1946 12.80 | | | 


ie ee eR eRe HE eH 


1947 18.10 


1946 .(est.) 21.50 . 
Now, in turn, Jet us eompare this “intake” of the capitalists who =~ — \ 
own the corporate wealth with the output of the manufacturing in- 
dustries in the same years. 
TABLE 8 


Index of Relation of Corperation Profits te Manufactating Output 1960 — 160 
Relation ef Profits 


i bp @ the = 4 
~ Fa == = \ BARR PRESS ® 
8528 82 E. 4th St. sll if vo a } 

ses a mn Finally let us compare the situation of the buying power of the : 


workers hourly wages in relation to productivity, and the profits of . .* 
the corporations in relation to the physical volume of output in: the : UNION P RINTERS | 


UNION postwar period. 


PRINTERS | ce a power ef Profits of eorperations in . —s —_— . ; 


hourly wages in relation te physical volume 
manufacturing in ef eutput in | CI 6-8853 


| relation te hourly manufacturing 
ROPP — = 
|. be. | ae nc 
Anyone who will study the above figures will see that far from ion | 

| am ever wave ene —— of sc way the people, Ameri- oe sisiilateeaiats 
| can capitalism is constantly operating to widen the gap between the | | Sire 
te New Uerech actual amount of goods produced by the workers and the amount of OFFICE _AND MIMEO SUPPLIES 
4309 New Utrecht Ave. |! buying power the workers receive, and even more than that, over a | 


Brooklyn, N. Y. long period the actual worsening conditions of the vast masses of 
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Vogliamo dividere il pane,’ 


These Cigar Strikers 
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WE WANT TO DIVIDE THE BREAD: Gaetano Santangelo, center, oldest DeNobili cigar | home 
worker, explains why the strike at the Italian tobacco plant in Long Island City continues. The work- 


ers won their increase but would not accept layoffs. They voted to share whatever work was avail- 
able. Santangelo is flanked by officers and leaders of CIO Food and Tobacco Local 647. appliances 


Solidarity of 340 Workers Is Second Nature; 2%" the issue of dividing the a 


bread came up. ' _ 


Product of Four Decades of Working Together k 


By Bernard Burton | THE COMPANY wanted to dis- 
The DeNobili Italian cigar strikers had won the wage, miss a large number of workers 
demands of their four-week strike but they voted to con-|and hire women at less pay. About 


} S11. <<  . . two-thirds of the workers were 
ss ve ag Perche: wt asked in hazily recalled is sce the comsunil 


a af * them spoke Italian in the same thought it could find a way to pay 
Vogliamo dividere il pane, way. ‘less wages and divide the ranks. 


“We want to divide the bread,”| 7, ue stretch of 40-odd vears. It did not work. Nor did it help 
Gaetano Santangelo replied, with ’ to offer bribes to individuals to 
the others nodding assent. Just as Santangelo recalled, there had been 24... the CIO. 
in the old country, the others who pertape ” vagy strikes, some last- So in October of 1937 the com- aay RS SEAR ARGS SIRRGA Ra OR ere 

er fficers of CI od: ‘and|ing a tew days, some running into ' Y. \. REPT RECS Oe ae 
ae tlh oe7 ia. ad iy te nobody tm" for pany closed its plant and opened; * 4 
ferred to Stanagelo for he was the’ five years. we See On Ones Ih Connecti- 
oldest among them. Although not| That was after the 12-day sit- cut, New Jersey and Tennessee. 
now an officer, Signor Santangelo | down strike in April of 1937 when But the workers would not leave 
was one of the 13 strikers who had|they organized into the FTA. And (Continued on Page 12) 
come over from Italy in 1906 to | =aeesunsssssssseeee ae aaa | 


work for the “Marchese” De Nobili ie 
when he opened his cigar plant in to a City-Wide Mass 
Conference 


the Ravenswood section of Long 
: * souenmscbrneeennt 
‘ f 


Island City. | 
T WAS E. th | ‘ 
had finally iioeed rs ine hed F OR a DEMOCRATIC 
idl But eo lave. srugaled to JURY SYSTEM 
her and should 
Senther? % Ried oe Monday, February 14, 8 P. M. 


Patiently, he explained that 


Serio Moltani, who manages the HOTEL DIPLOMAT BALLROOM | : ee : es ms 
lant Lud told them that he would 108 West 43rd Street | : i bi | _ 
have oe. vmebing bhatt rad | | “It is perfectly clear that the system prevailing in the New Sperti Porta e Sun amp 


right after the strike. It was also ‘ rai I : 
true that Moltani had promised Southern District of New York, and perhaps in many 


| os ee $ e 
to rehire the workers when busi- yscpusninie” SEN. WM. LANGER. tans faster than midsummer sul fe 


ness picked up. “4 Tel 
But. “we want to divide the oo. seared ewe 745 _ ~via seo" os ggme — 
me Be ork i if munist leaders has revealed a shocking system of jury selection 
cong pe = sant = Peng al] in the Federal Court of the Southern District of New York which 
ante ncinlslimeubet vs ids we will threatens the fundamental rights and liberties of .all working 
divide pas us all that there is,J ?°°P ee ony . . ‘he 
Iv1 g us ? This system, put into operation by Chief Judge John C. 
for do we not all have to live? Knox, results in hand-picking jurors to assure that Federal Juries 
And as the elderly cigarmaker will ome gore arid of the agai ae —— — - 
. systematically discriminates against workers, Negroes, Jews an 7 
spoke alts “ey Mee work other minority groups. In effect, it denies to the working people Gives you all the healthful | 
and struggle in the plant and com- the right of trial by equals guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. | : ; 
munity, the others interjected now The Provisional Committee for a Democratic Jury System 4 ultra-violet benefits of larger, bulkier models! 
and then to fill in the picture. The hereby issues a Call to a reagting or 4 — age eng ‘A - held f Genuine hi gh-intensity Mer- : 
| hole picture ex plained the sol- on Monday, February 14t h, at 8 P. M., in the Hote iplomat | 3 4 . 
> idarity of a) nen eed womkn Ballroom, 108 West 43rd Street, New York City. cury Arc unit. Full 400 watts. 


ae This Conference will act to develop a people’s movement . Cc; Ry 
It was a solidarity that had be- Dial Stiles wait af Gis head ecegalc for defence 110-120 volts. A.C. or D.C. 19%» 


Sperti Portable Ultra-vios 
let Sunlamp is compact as | 
a camera—folds for travele 
ing—weighs only 3 Ibs.! | 
Tans any skin sun will tan; “if 
tans it faster than sun itself! 
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come second nature to them, built 7 all democratic rights! Safe .: . approved by Under- 
up over a period of more than We urge you to take immediate action on this Call, to attend writers’ Laboratories. Com- 
~ 40 years and among three genera- yourself and elect or appoint a broad representation from your : ae ‘ 
tions. Even back in 1906 they had‘ shop, trade union local or executive board, your civic and com. plete with goggles. Come in 
’ established an independent union, munity organization. for free demonstration! 
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had come as young men and wo- ae . = : h oO ned 
men from various of Italy, * (>, ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers ; Cl 
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small wooden shacks,” had welded 
See our ad appearing daily im the 


them intd a family-like unit. | 
Alessi said with a smile that they 
Business and Professional Directery 
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had even lost the traces of the old 
country’s sectional dialects. Wheth- 
er Sicilian or Neapolitan, all of | 
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Puzzle fans—follow the cross 


F ight Speedup | word puzsle daily in the Daily 


W orker. 


* « © canal’ i | eae 

In Point Tin Mill THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE 
| TO__ SEND PARCELS TO 

MANIA, Dut 

SPARROWS POINT.—An at- ee ROMANS. oe 


tempt by Bethlehem Steel to 


speed up production in the wiring PARCELS il RUSSIA | 
department of the tin mill is meet- ’ iC 


jing ‘with stiff resistance on the BRU}M CUE dati oUt elke 4 
part of the workers. Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 


The company tried to break BO Gyty trl ie eee 
down this resistance by putting —— nm 
|  @ LICENSED BY THE USSR e 


special pressure on the Negro Agencies in principal cities in U.S.A. — 


workers, but the white workers | WE prnnygn gine a 
: arcels Are nsure 
called a meeting and came out sol- |. @ NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE e 
idly determined to prevent the use Especially for medicine 
| (STREPTOMYCIN) 


. e , 
of white workers against the Ne-, Takes § or 5 Gann een 
groes. Rush your order for Passover Parcels! 


° , . , Ask for our special Passover parcel 
This solidarity on the job be-'| attention: Mar. 1 is last day of ship- 


tween white workers from all over || ™¢™* of Passover Parcels to Romania 
the South and Negro workers is | Our New York Office: 
fighting the company’s speedup, 139 WEST 56th STREET 
plan which in effect means less | » Tel.: CO 5-4554 


men on the job 


bondy-- 


house of 


home 
worker, explains why the strike at the Italian tobacco plant in Long Island City continues. The work- 


ers won their increase but would not accept layoffs. They voted to share whatever work was avail- | 
able. Santangelo is flanked by officers and leaders of CIO Food and Tobacco Local 647. appliances 


Solidarity of 340 Workers Is Second Nature; 287i" the issue of dividing the 


ge bread came up. 
Product of Four Decades of Working Together * 
By Bernard Burton | THE COMPANY wanted to dis- 
The DeNobili Italian cigar strikers had won the wage miss a large number of workers 
demands of their four-week strike but they voted to con-}and hire women at less pay. About 


tinue the walkout. “Perche?” we asked in hazily recalled ‘wo-thirds of the workers were 
women, but now the company 


GI Italian. “Why?” ® - : 
aa me ree ie = - them spoke Italian in the same thought it could find a way to pay 
Vogliamo dividere il pane, | ‘less wages and divide the ranks. 


“cc . — > way. : NYT i : 
We want to divide the bread, In the stretch of 40-odd vears, It did not work. Nor did it help 
to offer bribes to individuals to 


Gaetano Santangelo replied, with 
the others nodding assent. Just as Santangelo recalled, there had been jowe the CIO. 


in the old country, the others who perhaps a dozen strikes, some last- gj, October of 1937 the com- 


were officers of CIO Food: and/ing a few days, some running into | | 
Tobacco Workers Local 647, de-|months. Once nobody worked for P#@”Y closed its plant and opened 


oldest among them. Although not| That was after the 12-day sit- cut, New Jersey and Tennessee. 
now an officer, Signor Santangelo| down strike in April of 1937 when But the workers would not leave 
was one of the 13 strikers who had |they organized into the FTA. And (Continued on Page 12) 
come over from Italy in 1906 to ———_——_—__ Se eee 
work for the Marchese De Nobili " - 

when he opened his cigar plant in | to a City-Wide Mass 
the Ravenswood section of Long|} © | 
Island City. Conference 

: * 
oo 


IT WAS TRUE the company FOR A DEMOCRATIC 


had finally agreed to raise the 
price per 100 cigars, Santangelo : 

said. But we have struggled to- J URY SYSTEM 
gether and should we not go back 


together? he asked. — . Monday, February 14, 8 P. M. 


Patiently, he explained that 


Serio Moltani, who manages the|{> | HOTEL DIPLOMAT BALLROOM | Pot ee bee oe 7 3 
lant Had told them that he would 108 West 43rd Street | | : 
— to lav off some of the workers 1 4g New Sperti Portable Sunlamp- 


Rieke ofies Madictrile } “It is perfectly clear that the system prevailing in the 
rig _ t was also Southern District of New York, and perhaps in many 


true that Moltani had promised other places is calculated to avoid juries which are f ta Wr ia ‘ 
to rehire the workers when busi- 7  — SEN. WM. LANGER. T04S aster Cit ith! sunHNer SUR 


truly representative.” 


.. «2 
5 , ” o.* 
is : ee i 


% oe 
. . 
. ”? 
. . . » e ’ . 
eS . a So J Ate -_ * 


“ee 
ai 
y «3 - 
— th ae — “+, 


ness picked up. fa: 
But. “we want to divide the Evidence already produced in the trial of the indicted Com- lei ; my... 
bread.” the workers had voted. If munist leaders has revealed a shocking system of jury selection cist ETC Spertt Portable Ultra-vios 

in the Federal Court of the Southern District of New York which a a * let Sunlamp is compact as 


there is not enough work for all, ee ee ae f all " 3 | 
Santangelo asserted, then we will ledele a ate ere — oe eres Of ah working Bg wet a camera—folds for travele 


ee eee en eee This system, put into operation by Chief Judge John C. ~~ | jing—weighs only 3 Ibs 
for do we not all have to live? Knox, results in hand-picking jurors to assure that Federal Juries re eon 7 anv ekic due wile 

And as the elderly cigarmaker will consist principally of the well-to-do privileged class. It ce” SS meee gues y ; : 
spoke of their long years of work systematically discriminates against workers, Negroes, Jews and te tans it faster than sun itself! 


; = | other minority groups. In effect, it denies to the working people aaa . | 

and struggle in the plant and eer the right of trial by equals guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. : ) Gives _— all the healthful 

munity, the others interjected now The Provisional Committee for a Democratic Jury System ultra-violet benefits of lar ger, bulkier models! 
a 


and then to fill in the picture. The hereby issues a Call to a City-Wide Mass Conference, to be held oie wes ° a 
whole picture alata the sol- on Monday, February 14th, at 8 P. M., in the Hotel Diplomat | Genuine high intensity Mer 
| Ballroom, 108 West 43rd Street, New York City. cury Arc unit. Full 400 watts. 


idarity of the 340 men and women. “ago 

) oe This Conference will act to develop a people’s movement , 
It ‘was a solidarity that had be- against biased juries, as part of the broad struggle for defense 110-120 volts. A.C. or D.C. 
come second nature to them, built re all democratic rights! Safe .:. approved by Under- 


up over a period of more than We urge you to take immediate action on this Call, to attend : , ; ‘ 
40 years and among three genera- yourself and elect or appoint a broad representation from your writer ud Laboratories. Com 
tions. Even back in 1906 they had shop, trade union local or executive board, your civie and com- plete with goggles. Come in 


established an independent union, munity organization. for free demonstration! 
with Santangelo as secretary. PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE FOR A a ee 
* DEMOCRATIC JURY SYSTEM 1° 2) Gama > 6 i aaa . 


ROSARIO ALESSI, president 108 West. 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Want to Die for Otto? 


TOP. Look. Listen. 
Cardinal Spellman of New York calls for war. 


wants blood. Do you know why? Read 


He 


further, and you will see. Cardinal Spell- Pe 
rs eee Re: Se e 


man made a violent political speech from 


the altar of St. Patrick's Cathedral. Are 


oe . 
at etete + Bee 
ae * © 


Soon 
ee 


reatetetee tame 


Americans — including 


Catholics — sup- 
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ae faite. 
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posed to take their politics from the Vat- 
ican? We have too much respect for the Bcc. 
millions of Catholic men and women ec 
who have to work for a living to believe See 
that they allow their priests to dictate 
their politics. Religion concerns faith 
and morals. But Cardinal Mindszenty 
in Hungary and Cardinal Spellman in 
the U.S.A. used the cloak of religious faith to cover up 
some very definite political conspiracies about which you 
ought to know. 
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CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


ARDINAL SPELLMAN’S LOGIC was queer. He 
first said that Mindszenty was drugged, and admitted 
things which were not true. Then, Cardinal Spellman 
(echoed by Monsignor Sheen) boasted that he was proud 
of what Mindszenty had done. He boasted that he, Car- 
dinal Spellman, would do the same thing if he were in 
----«a Hungary, or if the American people de- 
| . 1 cided to nationalize the banks as Hungary , 
4 has done. : 
yr “He didn’t do it—but I’m proud he 
did it!” Such is the twisted logic by which 
Cardinal Spellman tries to whip up the 
people of our country to a war hysteria. 
“1 Why the noise about the Mindszenty 
case? First, neither Washington nor Car- 
dinal Spellman can answer the facts, the 
letters and the documents shown in open 
court in Budapest before the press of the entire world, 
including the Associated Press. | , 


Second, Cardinal Spellman was himself personally 
guilty of intriguing with Mindszenty in New York in 
1947 to restore the power of the old: fascist, feudal Jand- 
lords in Hungary, to bring back the hated Hapsburg 
monarchy by means of war. Cardinal Spellman has him- 
self bragged that this is what he is doing, only he claims 
he is doing it in the name of religion. But he forgets that 
the Hungarian peasants who have been granted new 
and are also Catholics. Cardinal Spellman, is crying 
“Stop thief!” because he doesn’t want you to see that he — 
has been gambling with the peace of the U.S.A. for the 
sake of old world monarchy and _ landlords. 


ARCHDUKE 


OTTO 


[ a - 9 3 | of) be |e |e 
| THE MINDSZENTY CASE is- being deliberately used 
‘to whip up: hysteria and unreason, to incite American 
against American, Catholic against non-Catholic, in the 
trade unions and in the factories. It is timed to wipe the 
peace issue off the front pages of the newspapers. Stalin's 
dramatic offer to work out a face-to-face peace settle- 
ment with President Truman startled and dismayed the 
war-mongers of the cold war policy. The American 
people felt happy that there was. a possibility of. ending 
the terrible worry over war. The country can't under- 
stand what we could lose by sitting down af the table 
_to.compromise our differences, especially since the Soviet 
Union proposed disarmament and the outlawing of the 
atomic bomb. Something had to be done fast to make 
the American people forget the fight for peace. Hence, 
_ the Mindszenty hysteria. In New York City in July, 1947, 
Cardinal Spellman and Cardinal Mindszenty met and 
plotted to restore Otto of Hapsburg as king of Hungary. 
Do you want to die for Otto! om | 
| Finally, the government and the press want to create | 
a lynch atmosphere for the trial of the 12 leaders of the 
American Communist Party in New York. The 12 Com- 
munist face 10-20 years in jail not for any overt act, not 
for any “force and wiolence,” but for “conspiring to teach 
and advocate Marxism-Leninism.” They face jail because 
of their ideas, because they preach American-Soviet 
peace. If they can frame the Communists they can frame 
any American, including you, for advocating peace and 
social advance. They are using the Mindszenty hysteria 
to blind America to this police state frame-up against our 
U. S-Constitution. While you are looking at Mindszenty, 
they will rob America of its Constitution and democracy. 


So we repeat. Stop. Look. And Listen. Refuse to 
be stampeded or whipped up. Look at the facts. Keep 
your eye on peace, on. the high cost of living, on the real 
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Face to Face 


By Benjamin J. Davis 
Member, New York City Council | 
‘EJENRY LEE MOON, public relations 


director of the NAACP national office, 
is not particularly outstanding except in his 


hatred of the Soviet Union. the Commu- 


nists and in his ill-concealed admiration. of 
the Trotzkyists. | | | 


Therefore, his column in the Feb. 5,: New 
the persecution of the Communists, was little 


Soviet Union demonstrated—for all mankind 
ing the celebrated treason trials : 
—Trotzkyism is not a_ political 
trend or a political party. It is 
gangsterism, disruption, wreck- 
ing, assassination and murder. 
Discussing the trials of the 
Communist leaders. Moon tries 
to give the Trotzkvists the pro- 
tective- coloration of decency by Bee aq F 
calling them another brand of Bae yr. 
“Communists.” He then pro- oe 
ceeds to upbraid the Negro peo- ree 
ple for not rallying to the support of these agents 
‘of fascism when, during the recent anti-fascist 
war, they were caught betraying the country to 
Hitler. But the Negroes, like all other Americans, 
had too much good sense 1, Follow any such igno- 


minious and treacherous path. 


weekly that civil liberties necessitates the defense 


of the so-called civil rights of the Ku Klux Klan. 


This, of course, is sheer idiocy. And the mere 
fact that such nonsense is uttered by a muddle- 
headed, pro-Trotzkyist liberal does not make it 
anything else. 
. * 

[HE NEGRO people, including the Commu- 

nists, are committed to the fight to outlaw, 
disband and criminally prosecute the Klan. They 
are demanding that these hooded murderers 
should get the death penalty. If the bi-partisan 
Truman Administration was anything but a lackey 
of the pro-fascist monopolies and Southern Bour- 
bons, it would heed these demands. ‘ 

Trotzkyites are political gangsters who garb 
themselves in super-duper left phrases.;They work 


deviously—as, for instance, through the slimy pen 


of Moon. The Negro people will no more defend 
the Trotzkyists than they will the Klan. Nothin 
is more grotesque than fighting for " 


eed 


problems you and your family face. | 


right” of Hitler, of fascists, of hooded to 


A FOOT IN THE DOOR | : 
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York Age in which he pretended to speak against - 


more than ‘an eulogy of the Trotzkvists.° As the — 
dur- 


Moon further advises the readers of the Negro 


these fundamental questions—it only raises bigger = 
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Trotzkyist Poison 
Under the Guise of Liberalism 


murder and terrorize Negroes, workers, Jews, 
Catholics—and all others who are not “pure blood 
Aryans, whatever that means. 

Moon, who has a long and notorious record 
of defending anti-Communist renegades and red- 
baiters would have preferred just to have written 
a column extolling the Trotzkiyists without pay- 
ing even lip-service to the Communist trialg. But 
he could not very well do so, because it is quite 
clear that the Negro people associate themselves 
with the Communists in this trial to the extent 
that the Big Business forces which are trying to 
outlaw the Communist party are the same ones 
which are intensifying the jim-crow oppression 
of the Negro. ) 

Negroes will regard with suspicion any so- 
called radical, as Moon pretends to be, who does 
not take a stand against the pro-fascist attempt 
to illegalize the Communists, and against the cor- 
rupt, anti-Negro jury system in New York’s federal 
court. wie 


THE MAIN IMPORTANCE of. Moon’s scrib- 

blings is the extent to which he serves as a 
weathervane of the thinking in the top circles of 
the. NAACP of which Moon is merely a hireling. 

Could it be that Moon has been assigned the 
task by the NAACP palace guard on 40th Street 
of theoretically “justifying” the failuré of the 
NAACP to speak out against the monstrous frame« 
up and discrimination against the Communists 
two of whom are Negroes, Henry Winston and 
myself? 

Has the NAACP national office been getting 
a few letters: from its branches and members be- 
cause it has been silent on the rotten, anti-Negro 
jury system in New York’s federal court? 


‘Moon’s pro-Trotzkyist drivel does not answer 


questions. Why, for example, does the national 
office of the NAACP maintain Trotzkyist an 
pro-Trotzkyist gnats on its staff, while firing 
such heroic giants as Dr. DuBois, an _ historie 
leader of the Negro people? 

Why is there freedom for defenders of the 
Trotzkyist wreckers and Ku Kluxers in the na 
tional office, but none for anti-imperialists 


other militant fighters against the increasin 
capitalist oppression of the Negro people? 
The anti-Communists red-baiters 


have been digging a pit for the Communists 
now collaborating with the Truman Administra- 
tion to throw us in. But the Chin , 
have a in effect: 
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As We See It 


- World of Labor 


Rieve Explains Why His 
Policy Is Bankrupt 


By George Morris | 
HERE ARE THREE reasons for the 
rulings of the arbitrators denying cot- 
ton and woolen workers a raisé: 1) the em- 
ployers staged a crying act and refused to 


admit that the business outlook “is good’; 
2) the arbitrators are not the right kind because 
they listen to the employers and not to the union; 
3) the cost of living dropped a couple of points 
at an unfortunate moment. 

I can see you rushing for pen and ink to write 
me th unatic. So I hasten to add that 
“ce «~=—Cithis is the sum-total of an ex- 

planation in the Feb. 5 Textile 
Labor, organ of Emil Rieve’'s 
union, for the miserable bank- 
ruptcy of his wage policy. The 
explanation is headed: “What we 
needed; Cheery bosses and run- 
away prices might have moved 
arbitrators.” Textile Labor asks: 


“Did we deserve to lose? What 
would we have needed to win?” 


Our keen analysts then observe that in both— 


the wovlen and cotton cases, the companies “made 


a pile” of money in 1948 and “in each case, too, ~ 


existing wages were below the ‘necessary mini- 
mum’ to maintain: an American standard of living” 
in accordance withthe Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

“These facts would indicate that we deserve 


to win,” continued: the brilliant economists. “But . 


management claimed—and the arbitrators agreed 
—that ‘the poor business outlook” made everything 

else irrelevant. | 
“Obviously, what we needed to win on this 
point was a cheerful admission by management 
that business was just dandy... But did any em- 
ployer ever admit, when talking of wages, that 

his future was rosy? | 
“Another factor given great weight in beth 
decisions was the downward trend in the most of 
living.” | | 
e 


' 
: 
' 


—— THUS criticizing the unworthy em- — 


ployers for not supporting the unions argu- 
ment for a raise, we get the real key to all future 
progress: | | 
“What we really needed, of course, were 
arbitrators who would not accept management's 
forecasts as gospel truth, and who gave adequate 
weight to the principle of a rising standard of 
living.” } | 

The union does not explain where it will get 
“better” arbitrators who would still be the sort 
that could win the approval of the employers. 
Presumably one of Rieve’s next “statesmanlike” 
projects will be a training school for arbitrators 
and a campaign to educate the employers to 
approve the graduates. 
textile workers are expected to get along as best 


they can. 


The very fact that Textile Labor. found it 


necessary to “explain” the failure is an indication 


that the $16,000-per-year Rieve is feeling some. 


awful rumblings beneath his swivel chair. The 
workers of this largest of America’s industries see 
the end of another rosy “prosperity” era with 
their standards, as admitted, still below the min- 
mum budget set by the government. | 

For years the textile workers have been fed 
the tommyrot that the union has to look out for 
the future of the industry. On occasions Rieve 
even voluntarily dropped wage demands and 
agreed to speedup me a0 8 for the “good of the 
industry.” The arbitrator simply threw. his own 
arguments back into his face. It was easy to|do 
so in face of the sweep of unemployment. That is 
the inevitable result of a policy thaf ties wages 
to something or other—like profits, prices or prod- 
uctiyity. What about tying a wage policy to only 
what it takes to provide a decent living, and let 
the boss worry about. profits, prices and product- 
ivity? P| te 

. 


THE MOST BRILLIANT argument is meaning- 
less, however, without a fighting policy to 
back it. The Rieve concept that all a union has 
to do. is collect statistics and dues, and leave 
everything to an arbitrator, results in just the 
kind .of fruit the union reaped. As long as the 
caeree merely one of trying to catch up a 
it with the rising cost of living, an arbitrator was 
able to throw a little to the workers and still leave 
the employer bétter off. The shortage of labor and 
a fair market were also factors in an arbitrator's 


— conditions, how- 
to expect an arbitrator to 


in 
tistics of union leaders . 


ago forgotten — 


main! 


- 
tween 


Sorry Old Timer...The only opening we have 1s 
Lor someone yoong and inexperienced... 


~RED WRIGHT, in UE News 


ee ~ a 


In the meantime, the: 


By BARNARD RUBIN 


ORE ABE LINCOLN stories (continued from Friday): 

Lincoln was told of a pompous historian, whose books 
had bored him. “It may be doubted,” he was informed, 
“whether any man of our generation has plunged more 
deeply into the sacred fount of learning.” 

“Yes, or come up drier,” said Lincoln. 


The Mexican War was not a popular one 
with the American people. Abraham Lincoln, 
then a member of Congress, opposed it, declaring 


_ that those who said the war was not one of ag- 


gression made him think. of the Illinois character 
who said: “I ain’t greedy about land. I only want 


what jines mine... . 
. @ . 


Speaking of a well-known reactionary lawyer 


Lincoln said, “He can tompress the most words 


into the smallest ideas better than any man | 
ever met.” ... : 
‘oe fi a e 

Lincoln’s perennial opponent, Stephen Doug- MHRA 
las, at a gathéring at which Lincoln was also present was repeated- 
ly making remarks about Lincoln’s lowly station in life and say- 


ing that his first meeting with him had been across the counter 
of a general store. He finally ended his remarks by saying, “And 


Mr. L. was a very good bartender too.” 
There was a roar of laughter at this, but it quieted down con- 


siderably when Mr. Lincoln said quietly: 


“What Mr. Douglas has said, gentlemen. is true enough; I 
did keep a grocery, and I did sell cotton, candles and cigars, and 


sometimes whiskey; but I remember in those days that Mr. Douglas 
was one of my best customers. Many a time have I stood on one 
side of the counter and sold whiskey to Mr. Douglas on the other 
side, but the difference between us now is this: I have left my side 
of the counter, but Mr. Douglas still sticks to his as tenaciously 


as ever. ..'. 
- * © 


One day President Lincoln journeved to the front te inspect 
the Union defenses; the task of piloting him fell to, young Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Holmes pointed out their enemy; the President 
stood: up to look.- Wearing his high plug hat, he made a mag- 
nificent target. A snarl of musketry fire came from the enemy 


trenches. The young officer dragged him under cover.. Later 


Holmes remembered to his horror that he had muttered, “Get down, 

= fool!” He was relieved, however, when Lincoln came to him 
fore returning to the capital. 

“Good-bye, Captain Holmes,” he said, “I’m glad to see you 


_ know how to talk to a civilian.” ... 
; : . 


It was a common thing for Lincoln to discourage unnecessary 
lawsuits, and consequently he was continually sacrificing oppor- 
tunities to make money. One man who asked him to bring suit 
for $2.50 against a debtor would not be put off in his passion for 
revenge. 

His counsel therefore gravely demanded 10 dollars as a re- 
tainer. Half of this he gave to the poor defendant, who therefore 
confessed judgment and paid the $2.50. Thus the suit was ended 
to the entire satisfaction of the arigry creditor. . ... 


Lincoln was a poor money-maker. Daniel Webster, who sent 


him a case, was amazed at the smallness of his bill, and his feHow- 


lawyers looked upon his charges as very low. This was his only 


fault in their eyes. 
Once, when another lawyer collected $250 for their t 


services, he refused to accept his share until the fee had 


reduced to what he considered fair proportions and the overcharge 


hed been returned to the client. 
When the 


“Lincoln, your picayune charges will impover- | 


i ; 


i 


a 
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seeking ee 
, The law which drives Capital—and its owners —— 


able, don't you understand? 


etc. yer 


The Inspiration of the 
_ “Improved’ Atom Bomb 
By Milton Howard 
YHE CAPITALIST SYSTEM is really 


very sick. It is, in fact, on its death- 
bed. We here in the U. S. A. don’t see this 


as clearly as it appears to workingmen and 


women in other lands. 

Of course, capitalism is like an old miser that 
doesn't want to die. It fights for its life. It still 
has terrible powers of destruction. 

Have you ever seen anything like the ecstatic 
joy with which a defender of canita 
country talks about the atom- go=-; 
bomb? Could any bitter genius 
of the past ever imagine a state 
of affairs where the ruling min- 
ority of our country boasts in the 
press that it has just made “some 
important iniprovements in the 
atombomb”? 


What is an “improved” 


bomb? Why, one that can kill 
more people than the old one. Soe ila 

And such is the hideous immora:iy, tue dis- 
eased cruelty of our banker-controlled society, 
that President Truman’s atombomb commission 
joyously reports such an improvement and _ the 
n€wspapers joyously spread the news on their 
front pages. 


* 

Or TAKE THE EXAMPLE of George Fielding 

Eliot, military writer. In the New York Post 
(Feb. 9), he notes that “We have enough atom- 
bombs for a powerful air offensive against the 
heart of the Soviet Union—which might win a 
decisive knockout. But if we do not achieve a 
decisive knockout with the bombs in our present 
stockpile, we could not produce atombombs fast 
enough to continue our offensive at the same rate 
as we began with. These statements may sound 
startling... .” | 

You see how Mr. Eliot tries to comfort us 
Americans? He wants us to know that we can 
slaughter the populations of Russian cities and 
villages, even though we may not be able to do 
it in one blow. 

Isn't that comforting? Isn’t that a rea! inspira- 


tion for us all as we try to pay the rent, buy 
-enough milk for our children and hope and pray 


that our youth will not be hurled into the fur- 
naces of new Stalingrads? 
*« 


vet IS CAPITALISM’S LAST HOPE-the 


explosions of the atombomb. It is a vain 
hope, of course, though it-could smash many 
cities, kill many men, women and children, des- 
troy many of mankind’s art treasures, and spread 
such horror as only the damned can envisage. 

But capitalism’s leaders don’t shrink from such 
nightmares of. destruction. and savagery. 


ity is at the very heart of their property relations: 
Is there anything more heartless than Capital 
rofit? : 


—to march through blood; ‘tears and suffering to 
seek proms and more profit. eannot be. denied. 
The d 


estruction which humanity dreads is profit-. 


, 


For 10 percent, a capitalist will lie; for 100 


‘percent he will steal; for 500 percent or more he 


will ‘murder, destroy, and raze cities. 

Their insanity reflects the dinsanity of their 
property relations, their private ownership of the 
nation’s collectively produced factories, railroads, 


on 
TP ERRIBLE FEAR haunts these men who so 
“clearly block the crying needs of suffering 


humanity. They have lost the Soviet Union, 


China, and the eastern democracies of Europe. 
They will never get the Italian or French work- 
ingclasses to fight for them in an anti-Soviet war. 


Never. Nearly a half-billion human beings are 


already beyond their reach. Millions more, in 
Indonesia, the colonial slave empires of Asia and 
Africa are restless for freedom. These half-billion 
persons are dedicated to a new and nobler life 
of peace, of common effort for the common good. 
They have abolished the exploitation of man by 
man. A radiant future opens up before these 
liberated peoples, where the sale of human oar 
as “hired hands” to a few is replaced by t 
collective labor of each for all. 

The atombombers want to wipe this _ 

Why are they so afraid of these peoples w 
have no bankers, no landlords or exploiters who 


grow rich on the labor of the many? 


Because once more the monster of “over 
production flings a shadow over their wd 
system. Americans are beginning to lose 
jobs because there is “too much” consumer goods 
in the warehouses. : 

How wonderful our country will be when our 

as a whole become the owners, the mast 
of our industries! Then there will be no fear 
“overproduction.” Then there will be 


oO at 
bombery asruring us that we have an “improved 


i | ‘ 
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After: 
- all,. this relentless, heartless, and. satanic inhuman- 
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Unionists Say: | 


End Indictments 


(Continued from Page 4) 


system on the grounds that the | 


general run of Neyw Yorkers are 
“unsatisfactory.” The very people, 
“are not good enough for Judge 
Knox.” 

Nor are they good enough for 
Judge Medina and U. S. Attorney 
McGohey. 

But, as the maxim has it, “truth 
. crushed to earth will rise again” 
-~Koom 110 in the Foley Square 
skyscraper where the trial is being 
.* held is no tomb. Truth emerges. It 
is being carried by the unionists 
who are returning to their mem- 
bers and reporting what they have 
- geen. : 
= More will do so: and a nation 
will realize the Bill of Rights is on 
‘rial here. That 12 times 12 million 
_ Americans are in the dock. 
Judge Medina prides himself on 
the classics: he had better re-read 
the story of King Canute. The 
tide will rise. 


——_-~- — en 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


TODAY 


AMERICA HAILS A 


VOICE FOR PEACE! 


says Rev. John W. Darr, Jr., 
in his article The Dean of 
Canterbury's Peace Mission 


ENGLISH SOVIET- 
BAITERS GET A 
. SETBACK 


notes Gordon Schaffer in his 
article The British People 
and the Soviet Union 


CHANGING THE CLI- 
MATE IN 15 YEARS 


read Anna Louise Strong's 

report on the Soviet Union's 

drought fighting plan, Rus- 
sia Plants Trees 


DOUBLED OUTPUT 


IN 10 YEARS 


Ralph Parker describes: how 
it is being done in Raising 
Labor Productivity 
_ 


THAT NEW RUSSIAN 


| | NATIONALISM 


debunked by the Soviet his- 

torian Sophia Yakubovskaya 

in her article Land of Equal 
Nationalities 


JEWS WITHOUT A 


JEWISH PROBLEM 


S. Beryl Lush describes how 
Soviet Jews live and work in 


Jews in the USSR 
+ 


. 


——— 


ARE THE SOVIETS 
PRODUCING FOR 
WAR? 


Sergei Kournakoff answers 
that question in his revealing 
article Working for Peace 
e 


And Jessica Smith’s Review 
and Comment, Theodore 
Bayers Your Questions An- 
swered—which answers re- 
cent slanders on _ Soviet 
education, and book reviews 
- and other features, all in one 
issue, the February issue of 
Soviet Russia Today, the 
American magazine about 


the Soviet Union. 
Begin an eight-month introductory 
subscription for only $1.00 with 
this February issue. 


Single copies lic 
—— 
8 SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
: 114 E. 32nd St. New York 16, N. ¥. 
g I enclose $1 for which please enter & 
g my subscription for eight months be- & 
g sinning wjth the February, 1949 issue. & 


a 
' 
‘ 
i 
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Government's best offer was one cent an hour. 


| anti-Communist affidavits. It noted 
that Secretary of Labor Maurice 
Tobin had actually called for sep- 
arate enactment of an even more 
repressive law, namely that Com- 


munists should be barred from 
holding any univn office. ; 

“Labor should not fall for such 
artful and designing trickery,” the 
statement declared: “ 


announces as the 


tionally repealed, and the Wagner *-—— 
Labor Relations Act, as it stood , PrOmse 
originally, be 
place.” 
mitted by George Morris, labor 
editor of the Daily Worker, on be- 
half of John Williamson, labor sec- 
retary of the party, who is detained 
in New York by the trial of the 
12 Communist leaders. 


requested an opportunity for Mor-. 
ris to testify, but a committee the Wagner 
spokesman said this would depend 
on the working out of the schedule Act.” 
for the remaining 10 days of the 
hearing on the Administration’s ments, the 
Taft-Hartley substitute measure. 


the Taft-Hartley Law was “com- 
pletely rejected by the people,” 
noted that.the Jaw had been 
pushed through Congress by the form promised.” 


\ 
i 
* 


WASHINGTON. — In a statement submitted to the 
Senate Labor Committee, the Communist Party demanded 
that the “Taft-Hartley Law be immediately and uncondi- 


“Despite long efforts to 
ignore the words of Amer- 
ican Negroes and discount 
their experience, no hon- 
est heart can read this 
anthology and deny that 
this is an integral part of 
American life which can 
never be forgutten nor left 
to die. This book should 
be widely read.” 


—W. E. B. DuBOIS. 


Sp reer eee 


Kiberty Be | , Chib 


in honor of 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


MARCH selection 


The Poetry of the Negro 


Edited by LANGSTON HUGHES and ARNA BONTEMPS 


To assure yourself a copy of 
this important book, join 


LIBERTY BOOK CLUB 
eeecee Today 


LIBERTY BOOK CLUB, Inc. 
229 West 42nd Street, W-14 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Begin my membership with THE 
POETRY OF THE NEGRO at the 
member price of $1.20 (plus 25c for 
postage and handling). As a FREE 


book on joining, send the title 
checked below. 

Name ....cccccscos eeeeseccvercreorece o 
Address ..cccerscccssccscesssscareaee ° 
oo ee ee Zone... State. ...ce 


[] MY GLORIOUS BROTHERS 
Howard Fast 
[] THE IRON HEEL 
Jack Londoa 
[] THE BIG YANKEE |. 
Michael Blankfort 
[] ANOTHER SUCH VICTORY 
John D. Weaver 
[|] THE JUNGLE 
Upton Sinclair 
[] THE GOOD.. YEOMEN 
Jay Williams 
[] THE PEOPLE FROM HEAVEN 
John Sanford 


 €00006000000000000080000000808008008888CCSCe 


—— 
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Bea Stamper 
Molly Hirschenson 
June White Simms 


Herbert Wheeldin 


1K 


reenacted in its lieve 


The statement was sub- ! 
‘istration 


promise.” 


_. 'der a new name.” 
The Communist¢Party officially! The 


The CP statement, recalling that culation of the Wagner Act. 


“led the country to be- 
it would propose a_two- 
‘package procedure. The Admin- 
| has not lived up to its 


Instead, labor faces the danger 
that the Administration one-pack- 
age bill will emerge from Congress 
as “the Tatt-Hartley measure un- 


statement charged 
“this Congress will not improve on 
Act. {But . it | 
produce a travesty on the Wagner 
The statement warned that 
“In opening the door. to amend- 
Administration _ bill 
really opens the way to the emas- 


“This may be cunning politics, 
but it is not what the President 
and the Democratic Party plat- 


Horace Marshall 


John Simms 


invite you to join outstand- 
ing stars and musicians at a 


dance and 
entertainment 


at the beautiful Skyline Ballroom 


atop HOTEL THERESA 


125th St. and Seventh Ave. 


* ie 
friday eve., feb. 25 
(9:30 - 3) 
$1.25 adv.; $1.50 door (incl. tax) 
Tables for 4—$2.25; for 6—$2.75 - BYOB 


Proceeds to “12”’ Defense Fund 


a 


OSCAR BRAND 
WNYC’s Shoeless Troubadour 


Republicans but was passed “only : 
because of the support of large tended to live up to its promises, 
numbers. of Democrats.” 


TOKEN OPPOSITION 


President gave it only token op- 
position,” the statement went on.) 
“The Taft-Hartley Law and sim- 
ilar Jabor-curbing legislation _ is 
part of the reactionary offensive 
of big business to destroy demo-: 
cratic government in our country. of Tabor 
The aim of such legislation is to ; 


If the Administration really in- 


the statement asserted, “it would 
Peat ga unported the ap 
L ‘Bi . R. 259, or introduced a 
It became law because the measure of the same kind, which 
directly and simply” would call 
tor repeal of Taft-Hartley, reen- 
actment of the Wagner and Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Anti: - Injunction 
Acts, plus return of the Council- 
lation Service to the Department 


Refreshments 


Dance 
JACOB RIIS BRANCH, CP 


88 CLINTON STREET 
near Delancey . 
SAT., FEB. 12 — 8:30 P.M. 


to Essex Street Station | 
8th Ave. to Delancey Street Station 


——— 
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already caused great harm to la-| 
bor, and presents even a greater | [-H features are retained implicit- 
danger today in view of growing |ly although not explicitly written 
unemployment and the employer} into the measure. Among these are 
drive to cut wages and increase Presidential injunction powers. 

speedup. | 
The Democratic Party, the state- 
ment _ declared, 


ee ee ee 


break up and silence the opposi-| 1-H FEATURES KEPT 
tion of the people to high prices, | 
burdensome taxes and the tremen-. istration _ bill 
dous armament | 
from the cold war, as part’ of the/as 
preparations of a new imperialist. 
world slaughter.” 


“sod already 


The law, it was declared, has disputes. 


It pointed out that the Admin- 
contains 
resulting some Taft-Hartley features, such 
the cooling-off requirements 
and prohibition of secondary boy- 
‘cotts arising out of jurisdictional 


But it also warned that many 


The statement assailed the “du- 
Part plicity” contained in the apparent 
in its election ‘elimination of the requirement for 


i a 
g Name eeeeeseeeeene seeeeeecneececsceewenes & 
' 
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OUR CHEF IS A MASTERMIND 


JOHN’S 
Restaurant 


Italian-American Kitchen 


es 


Imported and Domestie Wines 
Quiet, Comfortable Atmosphere 


302 E. 12th St., N.Y.C. — GR 5-9531 © John Pucciatti, Prop. | 
, — 


~~ — 
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A ELT 


VILLAGE VARIETY CLUB 


presents 


ENTERTAINMENT 


and DANCING 
DANNY CARTER 


formerly yocalist, Vincent Lopez Orch.¥ 


CHARLIE “CHUCK” THOMAS 
foremost Boogie-Woogie pianist 
and special added feature 
CISCO HOUSTON 
Folk Singer and his Guitar 
TONIGHT (Sat.), FEB. 12 


Dancing to the music of 
CAB MARCOS and his Orch. 


HOTEL ALBERT 


KKK KKK 


ee ee ———— 


Times Hall Fri. Eve., Feb. 25, at %:80 


Sunday, Feb. 13 — 8:15 P.M. 
Dr. ALPHEUS HUNTON 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBOIS 


AFRICA and the WORLD 
Yesterday and Today 


The significance of Africa 
and the struggle of its peo- 
ples in the world today. 


Jefferson School Forums 
6th Ave. and 16th St. — WA 9-1600 


— em 


UNITY FORUM commemorates 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK: 


JOHN 
PITTMAN 


| ) Columnist, Daily Worker, speaks on 


\**Negro and World Politics” 


@® Unusual Films 
@® Free Refreshments 


UNITY FORUM 


2744 BROADWAY (105-106 Sts.) 
} ce ith A.D. West @ Contrib. 500 


} ‘ 
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Lecture and Dance 


SUN., FEB. 13—8:30 P.M. 
CRYSTAL BALLROOM 
HOTEL DIPLOMAT 


108 West 43rd Street, N.Y.C. 


IRVING DAVIDSON 


‘An Evening of Jewish Laughter’ 
Roll in the aisles and split your sides 
laughing. Dancing te popular orch. 
$1.04 plus tax 


ee ey 


SERGEI 


MATUSEWITCH 


Concert Accordionist 


| Tickets: 82.40, 1.80, 1.20 now at box office 


Management: Gerstner Associates : 
212 W. 50th St., N.Y.C. 


—_ 
ED 


llth St. and University Place, neary 
IRT-BMT subways—Subs $1.04 tax incl. y 


KKK AAAIISAS ISAS SIS SAASSASSACCSCS 
SESS eseesses: 


FREEDOM SHOW 


* Norman Atkins 
* Jack Gilford 
*% Palestinian Dancers 


* Tina Ramirez 
* Oscar Brand 


WED., FEB. 16—8:30 P.M. 


ELSMERE HALL 
284 E. 170th St., Bronx 
Adm, $1.80, $1.00 — Ausp.: Stadium 


Comm. Spanish Refugee Committee, 19% 
Lexington Ave. — LE 32-3134 
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FREAK AH HK 


| WM, S. GAILMOR: 
speaks TONITE (SUN.) 


“Bullets or Butter” 


ALP Hall—1723 Boston Rd., Bx. 
8:30 P.M. Sub 5de 


—— 
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LR 
‘69’ is having a 


Fund Drive Party 
Sat., Feb. 12 ©®@ Contrib. 60¢ 


Take home a subscription ~~: 
the Daily Worker ...« today! 


Prod Norse to 


ft were defense which concemed 
Norway, the USSR was willing to 
enter a non-aggression treaty with 


‘Oslo. 
The USSR has had experiences 
in the past which have given it 
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ahead. 

If one wishes to understand the 
feeling of the Russians in the Kola 
peninsula, he should consider how 
the Texan might react to a plan 


'U. §. and Norway were going 


og) Ban Tipping, Raise 
Pay in Soviet Union 
BERLIN (ALN). ne in 
restaurants and hotels in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany has as abo 
ished and has been 1 


for a Soviet mamaiary alliance with}, 
Mexico. 


Life of the F Party, by Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, appears in the Daily 


Worker three times weekly, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. 


uate fixéd wage ia 3a ja o mi 
aa oyes. This measure is sup- 
ported by hotel and restaurant 
workers, who have long felt that 
tips were degrading but were com- 
pelled to rely on them to eke out 
their low pay. 


}grounds for uneasiness. 


In 1939 imperialist power cre- | 
ated a place d’armes within t 
borders of its neighbor, Finland. 
And Hitlé& ‘Fhaally did utilize Fin- 
and as a base for his attack on 
the Soviet Union. The serious- 
ness of the Soviet notes to Nor-| 
way should not be underestimated. | 


This is all the more so because 
of the rebuff which the Truman 


Join War Plot 
~ Against USSR 


By Rob F. Hall 

WASHINGTON. — Nettled by growing misgivings here| 
and abroad concerning the North Atlantic Pact, Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson has issued a sharp. statement denying 
the accord is aggressive...His denial came Wednesday be- 
tween talks with Norway's foreign minister, Halvord yen 
who is here reportedly to seek information on what obliga- 
tions to the United States his country will incur fat it enters 


the alliance. © 
The Danish Foreign Minister, 
Gustav Rasmussen, declared in| 
Copenhagen that his government: 
will seek similar information. Den- 
mark has been hesitant about join- 
ing the alliance while the third; g&-- E ' Se ee ee 
Scandinavian power, Sweden, -has| * 214 ce PP nat te as cee ee 
asserted its intention of remaining: § ee “ae 1 ie at ac Eee nS 
out. 
.. In his press conference, Ache- 
son defended the North Atlantic | 
Alliance as permissible under Ar- 
ticlé 51 of the United Nations: 
Charter, which provides for. re- 
gional defense pacts under Ceqtain 
circumstances. 
- But Acheson did not deal w ith: 
the question which is disturbin g 
many Americans who fear the pact | 
may increase Soviet-American ten-| 
sion and lead to the outbreak of, 
war. That question is why U.-S.| 
security requires an ally and bases | 
3,500 miles from our own bor-| Sageeegereses cena 
ders and situated directly onthe | Saeieme were see aes 
Soviet frontier. Bes St ee ge 
They are also dubious that such | gages 
‘an alliance, covering wations so; Baas 
farflung, can be considered a/| 
“regional” arrangement under the/ 
terms of the UN. 


*% } 

THE SOVIET REACTION to} 

. these developments have already} 
been made known in Moscow. The| 
U.S.S.R. formally objected to the) 

- alliance as one which “serves the} 
aggressive policy of certain pow-} 


ers.” | 

Shortly after the Scandinavian |} 
countries began conferring on the 
Anglo-American invitation to join. 
the Soviet Government warned its | 
neighbor, Norway, that for it to 


- participate in such a pact would 
- arouse deep concern in the USSR. 


Norway's reply that the pact} 


was purely defensive was appar-| 
ently not convincing, but the So- 
viet Government replied that if 


SATURDAY Jb» bbb bbbbbbbpbbbbbt 


Manhattan . Ww On' 
LOCAL 1227 Lincoin’s Birthday Dance. | ob R REE E EE Et tt ttt 


Good. time guaranteed. Two bands, cen- 
tinuous dancing. Tonite, Saturday, 8:30, 
Grand Ballroom, Manhattan Center. 

ELTON FRIED joint funfest. 
‘Chaplin films, rhumba rhythms. 60c con- 
tribution. 62 Pitt Street, near Delancey. 
IND Subway. ; 


ne 


Because of the Fire at Webster Hall 


THE LINCOLN -DOUGLASS 
Administration administered to So-| MEMOR IAL MEETING 
viet Premier Stalin’s peace offers. 3 3 
Sponsored by the N. Y. State Youth Board, CP 


Stalin made it clear that he was | 
will take place at 


prepared to sign a joint declara- 
MANHATTAN CENTER 


tion with the U. S. asserting that 
‘Same Main Speaker 


each country pledged not to make 
HENRY WINSTON 


war against the other. | 
But Acheson refused to give} 
Same outstanding cultural program 
Same time: WED., FEB. 23 — 7:30 P.M. 


such assurances at the very mo-} 
ment negotiations, between — the. 

Same price: 50¢ (tax incl.)—Combination offer including 
“NEGRO LIBERATION,” for $2.00 


(All tickets marked “Webster Hall’ will be honored 
at Manhattan Center ) 


ra 


oy i ae Se 
ms: RRR Weta: 


|p DANCE both nites to 


the music. of Allan H E "Pp A NE 
Tresser’s Orchestra. 


($1.25 plus tax) <=R O- @) M. 


Two Outstanding Events _ 
SAT. FEB. 12, 8:30 P.M. |) SUN. FEB. 13, 8:30 P.M. 


The author of today’s fast-selling Psychiatrist and educator, auther 
TE _ of recently published best-seller 
EMBERS STILL BURN ‘‘Man-Made Plague—Neurosis”’ 


IRA A, WILLIAM 
HIRSCHMANN NIEDERLAND, M.D. 


ne on “7 speaks on 
“Our Policy in Germany: “Emotional Problems of 
Where Is It eaten Us?” the Modern Adult” 


= SS 


13 ASTOR PLACE ao 
(8th St. and B'way) 
New York City 


. es, s ' 
| aa 
! 

} 


aber: of the CIO Food, edn. Retecieucel mad ‘Allied 
Workers protest double-cross by Libby, McNeill & Libby (near 
-Chicago.) The company signed a contract last summer, paid lip- 
Service to it until canning season was over, then refused to honor 
| its 2 oma A welching on back pay, check-off and seniority. 


ee Ee 


ee ee ee 


ee eee —_— 


NILA. WLI LLL LLL LEE 


METROPOLITAN MUSIC SCHOOL presents 
a Program of Songs and Ballads with 


Bob CLAIBORNE & Gladys BASHKIN 


Guitarist 


CARNEGHE RECITAL HALL, 154 W. 57th St. 
TONIGHT (SUNDAY) — at 8:30 


Tiekete af Metropolitan Music School — TR 3-2761 


a 


“THE INDISPENSABLE 
MAGAZINE FOR THE 
PROGRESSIVE JEW” 


What T) hs Marxist approach 
to psychoanalysis? ? 
In the March iss 


No Peace of Mind 


by GEORGE STEWART 


A skilled psychologist makes a searching criticism of psychoanalysis, 
starting with an appraisal of Liebman’s Peace of Mind 


LAALEZLLLLLLLLLLLAL LLL LL 


YI LAAMFELI ELSA DSA IS fe SETLIST As 


! yee 


dbdidti Asstt ittththtiithhhtttt LLIPLLILLLILITLLIVTLPLLLTL ELIT ILLES. Is Aihhhsititt MILLMLLLLLIOLLA SEL Ep 


| Get Set for 


GALA BAZAAR 


The entire week of February 18 
Bargains galore in elothing, Entertainment | 


food, jewelry and hundreds of preter A 
other items. 


(for entire week) 
AMERICAN ‘LABOR PARTY — 683 Allerton Ave., Bronx 


Bath Beach Forum 


DOXEY WILKERSON s...¥ 4. 


SUNDAY, FEB. 13 — 8:30 P.M. 
2075 — 86th Street, Brooklyn | * Subs 35¢ 


They Fear the People 
How Israel Voted 


Ernestine Rose, Queen of the Platform 
by Morris U. Schappes 


Subversion in New York Schools by Abraham Chapman 
At all bookstores—2ec per copy 


g JEWISH LIFE, 35 East 12th Street 
g New Yerk 8, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find §................ : 


Special rates 
for bundle orders 


Subse $2.00 per year | 


SUBSCRIBE 
NOW 


Address 


g City Zone.... 


ieee 


Anti-Semitiana 


Coney Island Ave. 
in USA. 

CALLING ALL YOUTH to Forum-Social 
on Negro Culture. Refreshments, dancing. 
YPA, 5222 Church Ave., 8 P. M. Subs, 2c, 


GALA DEPENSE BAZAAR. Sunday, Feb. 
13th, 289 Utica Ave. 2:30 till? Good bar- 
}gains, good food, surpsises. Adm. free. 


BEDFORD-STUYVESANT Youth Club 
celebrates Negro History Week. 1259 At- 
lantic: Ave., corner Nostrand. & F. ML 
Dancing, singing. Adm. free. 


Topic: 


a" 


ODIO EDD pbb pi bt tt 


OR OR Ob OIE im bE tb tt + 


wait 


beer, pickled herring. Entertaimment. Subs. 
: Ausp.: Erumbein and is enemas 
Clubs, C.P. 


vited. 1748 Sterling Place, near Howard 
Ave., Apt. 2. Donation 3c for fund drive. 


SUNDAY 


Gronx 

ALP DANCE, County event of the year; 
Seturdey night, Feb. 12th; Westever Bali- 
Bronx 


HIGH SCHOOL YPA presents ‘“Brother- 
hood Dance.” Come to 20 W. 26th ae 
Dance to a live band. Listen to jazz, 

- movies, exhibits, and a spectacular aaa 
chamacallit. 8 p. m. Subs. 3c. 


OSCAR BRAND: party-dance and vari- 
ety entertainment. You can’t miss at 8 
Clinton St. near Delancey. Sat. nite, Feb. 
‘12, 8:30. Jacob Riis Club, C.P. 


EVERYONE HAS SWITCHED to the 
Yorkville Youth parties; celebrate Lin- 
coln’s birthday with us. Dancing, refresh- 
ments, cold cuts. 8:30. Contr. TSc. -124 
KE. 84th St., apartment $C. | 

CONCERT, advanced class, N. Y. Man- 
dolin Symphony Orch., 106 E. 14th St., 
corner 4th Ave. Class ensemble, Matthew 


Kahan, Mandolin; Alex Matos. piano ac- 
cordian; Kahan Mandoline Quartet. 6:45 


'; BM. 


LAST CHANCE to see Fritz Lang’s bril- 
liant film, ‘‘Hangmen Also Die,’’ at Cine- 
Workshop's film social. Shorts, dancing, 
refreshments at 77 Fifth Ave. 65c. 

JOIN OUR PUN, members, friends. Sur- 
prise attractions, congenial atmosphere. 
Folk, social. Cultural Folk Dance Opes, 
128 E, 16th St. 

FOR YOUTH CLUB, C.P. presents an- 
other evening of dancing, entertainment 
and refreshments. 268 7th Ave., between 
2th and 26th Sts. 8:30 P. M. Donation 
T5c, for the defense of the ‘‘12.” 

. VILLAGE ho cb Club ong Cisco 
Hous others. Cab. 
Marcds. add Orchestie. dhe bon” 


| GALA PARTY. Low 


| Guest speakers: Dick Johnson, Harold Col- 
Negro History Week. 


cela ati ta sy tat 


room, 170th 8t. and Jerome Ave. 

SYDENHAM BENEFIT. Sat. nite, Feb. 
12 Broadway entertainment band, re- 
freshments, surprises galore. 
landt YPA, 3451 Giles Place auditorium, 
adm. $1.25. Concourse bus uptown to Giles 
Pi. (Sholem Aleichem House). 

CABARET PARTY for Brotherhood, with 
Caravens. Bubs. 48c. IND subway, 205th 
St. Mosholu Yeung Frogressives, 
Bainbridge Ave. 

CELZBRATE NEGRO HISTORY week 
with Prospect Section’s members and 
friends. Dance and entertainment, refresh- 
ments. 1301 Boston Rd. Adm. 5c. 

lights, good food, 
masks for fun. From &:30 P. M. to dawn 
at Rose's, Nat Turner Youth Club, 1025 
Boynton Ave. 


Brooklyn 


CHILDREN'S PARTY for defense fund. 
Sat.. Feb. 12th, 2:30 P. M., 289 Utica Ave. 
Movies, fun; children 2c, adylts, 35s. 
Cacchione Club. 

LONESOME TRAIN. First public show- 
ing new film-strip im color, based on 
famous Ear] Robinson cabtate. Also, dra- 
matic presentation, “Freedom Marching.” 


lins. Celebration, 
Admission free. Refreshments free, 8 p.m. 
Allen Memorial Church, 944 Rogers Arve. 
(IRT to Chureh Ave.). Auspices: Joe 
Stember Youth Club, C.P. U. 6. A. 

WHAT, ANOTHER PARTY?? Definitely 


Van Cort- | 


3230] 


‘friends. Congenial atmosphere, folk danc- 


Forbes” Section, 2t-Becond Ave ~- Free 


YUanhattan 


METROPOLITAN MUSIC SCHOOL pre- 
sents Bob Cleiborne and Gladys Bashkin, 
guitarist, in a program of folk songs and 
ballads. - Feb. 13th, 5:30 P. M. Car- 
negie Recital Hall, 154 W. S7th St. Adm. 
$1.20, ine. tax. TR 3-2761. 


SEZ “ALEXANDER NEVSKY," directed 
by Sergei Eisenstein, music by Prokofieff. 
A magnificent feature film. Sun., Feb. 13, 
3 P. M. Dancing and refreshments at the 
Jefferson School, 16th St. and Sixth Ave. 
Adm. 7c. 

NEGRO AND WORLD Politics, discussed 
by John Pittman. Unusual films, free re- 
freshments. Contrib. 50c. Unity Forum, 
2744 Broadway (105-106 Sts.). 


STUDIO PARTY. Come all members, 


ing, fun. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 128 
E. 16th 8t. 


DO YOU REMEMBER Madeline Carroll | 
‘Blockade’? Come | 
and see this film, plus a Chaplin comedy, | Feb. 13, 7:30 PY -M. abarp. Meyer Levin 
dancing, refreshments and much fun, all | JYF, 1190 St. John’s Place, Bkiyn. Bundles 
Feb. 13, at Waterfront | |for Israel fentrib. 56c. 

Section, 269 W. 25th St. | 


and Henry Fonda in 


for $1.00. Sun,, 


DuBOIS AND HUNTON. 
DuBois and W. Alpheus Hunton speak 
On “Africa and the World: Yesterday and 
Today.” 8:15 P. M. 50c. Jefferson School 
Forums, 6th Ave. and 16th St. 

VALENTINE’S DAY PARTY, 


W. £E. B. | tarist; 


Hank | 


IBRAEL TODAY, Tomorrow: eye-witness 
report. A. B. Magil. Sun., Feb, 13, 30972 
Hull Ave., Broox. AuUBsp.: Mosholu CP. 

CELEBRATE NEGRO History Week. Film 
strip, 46 pm. Film, “Lonesome Train,’ 
exhibit of prints, leading Negro artists. 
Evening, 8:30. Forum, Negro History. 
Stretch Johnsen, State Education Dir. 
Prospect Section, OF. 


WILLIAM &. GAILMOR, Commentator, 
analyzes “The Greowimg Ecomomic and 
Cold War Crisis.’ North 7th A.L.P., 1723 
Boston Road (ever Dover Theatre). 8:30 
P. M. No celketions, social, refreshments. 
Subs. 69c. 

WHITHER ISRAEL. American Labor 
Party, 3 A. D., presents Vela Hirsch. 
Forum, refreshments, dancing. Subs. 49c. 
8:30 P. M. Sun., Feb. 13; at 144 W. Tre- 
mont Ave., above Park Piaza Theatre. 


Brooklyn 
FOLK DANCE, caller. Skit, songs. Sun., 


MUSICALE: MAURICS BERLOW, gui- 
Dorothy Paschall, pianist; Wilbur 
Broms, tenor. John Killems, speaks on 
Negro History Week. 7 P. M., 147 Herkimer 
St.. Basement (Broms). Bedford-Stuyvesant 


morial Meeting on Wed., Feb. 23. 


presentation, 
hattan Center. 


Clubs, CP. Bubs 256. | 
MARK FARAIL, noted lecturer, ee 


speaks tonight, 8:30. Ertzhton Center, 


MAN, ONE FAMILY, Haldane and Hux- 
ley film, plus Divide and Conquer, and 
other films. Dancing. ping-pong. Dave 
Doran Youth Club, 289 Utica Ave., * F. M. 


50c, 


Coming 
LEZT’s GO, BROTHER. Wanna meet’ che 
“Sister?’’ Pind each other at the Manhat- 


tan County Young Progressives Brothere 
heod Dance, Saturday nite, Feb. 19. Lemae 


Studios, 554 W. 146th St. Name entertain- 


ment, swing 
50c. Surprise event. 


and rhumba bands. Bubs, 


MAKE A DATE, Sat., Feb. 19th. Queens 


County ALP’g llth Annual Dence. Sunny- 
side Garden, #th 8t., 


Queens Bivc. Two 


neme bands. $1.20 in advance. 41™% at: 


door. Wateh this column. 

FIGHT FOR NEGRO Rights: Smash the 
indictments: Attend Lincoln-Dougiass Me- 
Main 
Henry Winston. Original cultural 
starring Pete Seeger. Man- 
Sponsored by the N. Y. 
State Youth Board C. P. Adm. 50x. 

ANNUAL SPRING DANCE for Fighting 
South. Join the ballroom march with 
143rd S8t Group, at Central Beiirocom, 
March lith. 


Schools and Instruction 


PIANIST, studied Berlin, specia) care 
‘beginners, good background, leading te 
| good musiciang, Write Bernard Siev, @O0O 
W. 138th St 


speaker, 


$ 
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CIO United Electrical, }Radio & Machine Workers picket 
Permutit Water Conditioning Co. in New York, world’s largest 
makers of water purification equipment. Management turned down 
demands for pay increase and better working conditions. 


COURT EXCLUDES PROOF 
BY 12 OF JURY BIAS 


(Continued from Page.4) cials from adhingion = —_ 
records, the judge barred vita 
peace, good wages, a decent way evidence on the grounds that it 


of life. evic 3 _ the 
So you witness the judge en- is “confidential. i 


gage in legal abracadabra that is 
a 20th Century version of the) WHOLE PORTFOLIOS of key 


medieval days when _ eminent/documents were barred from pub- 
. P pres d oer numM-| lic scrutiny on this pretext. These 
ee oe eed on papers doubtless involve revealing 


the head of a pin. He is in total cated 
contradiction to the defense: they correspondence between federa 


want to prove daylight is day-|officials and Judge John Knox, 
light. He aspires to prove it iS}who has admitted paternity of 
nighttime. the handpicked jury system. Yes, 
: * 
- excluded. 
A Fria = — voluminous This is but a thumbnail sketch 
record reveais the following: of what the judge has excluded 


The defense presented year-by- 
year proof that a ben edists -" evidence. And he is the a 
showing discrimination against} who said, with appropriate unc- 
manual workers in jury seleetion.|tion and ceremony that he would 
“Excluded.” . | be “shocked” if he discovered dis- 


The defense presented evidence] crimination in his judicial district. 
= the 22nd Congressional Dis-| Harry Sacher reminded the 
Brict—-the Harlem area, p redomi-) i dge of this remark made in the 
nantly. This proof covers 80 jury : 
panels in eight years showing that| OPE™!"S days of the trial. 
only 56 jurors out of 8,000 or} “We are trying to prove just that 
more came from this district. The|—discrimination,” Sacher said, “but 
charts show that less than half} you won't let us.” 
of 1 percent chosen to jury service} Defense counsel Richard Glad- 
are Negroes. stein contended that the court has 

“Excluded.” made a practice of overruling the 
defense before hearing their argu- 
ments. “You have ruled out these 
exhibits and the Supreme Court 


The defense presented abun- 
dant proof showing that the ma- 
jority of jurors come from areas | a 
that registered and voted 'Repub-|S2YS we must prove the discrim- 
lican; and that the precise opposite | ™@Uon over a period of years. 
is true in localities where the| So justice rolls on. And the press 
American Labor Party is strong. |—owned by the men of the Social 

“Fxcluded.” Register, Directory of Directors, 
The defense presented an array and similar records from which the 

bulk of grand jurors are chosen— 


of charts showing that entire areas Si iilatos with the court. The 


: . 
aegis «saggy i public does not get these facts in 
P | Ver | its newspapers. 


tapped for jury service. These | 
charts are based on “health” areas,| THIS IS JUSTICE, Preterred— 
owned, but not listed, by Wall 


that consist of studies made b 
7 Street. So the travesty continues; 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE MINDSZENTY CASE 


(Continued from Page 3) 


that they were not misled by 
Mindszenty’s obscuring the issue. 
Their children streamed into the 
new public schools. 


War 


TO HALT DIVISION of the 
land and democratization of edu- 
cation, Mindszenty believed, re- 
quired overthrow of the Hungar- 
ian republic. He was emboldened 
to embark on the treasonous ac- 
tivities which led to his trial be- 
cause the U. S. ambassador to 
Hungary, Seldon Chapin, led him 
to believe that an anti-Soviet war 
‘yas imminent and that American 


|leaders believed Otto of Hapsburg 


could regain his throne. 

After Mindszenty visited the 
U. S. in June, 1947 to confer 
secretly with Otto in Chicago and 
Cardinal Francis Spellman in New 
York, he talked to Chapin in Sep- 
tember of that year. Mindszenty’s 
priest-secretary, Zakar, wrote of 
that meeting: : 

“My opinion and impression of 
the whole conversation was that 
Chapin was actually showing the 
way for Mindszenty’s further ac- 
tivities and indicating support for 
him.” 


Espionage and Treason 


TOWARD SUCH a third World 
War, Mindszenty developed, he 
later confessed, a network of es- 
pionage: “I kept up regular con- 
nections with the Budapest lega- 
tions of the western powers, in the 
first place of the USA. I furnished 
data on Hungarian politics, eco- 
nomic questions and on the troops 
of the third member of the Allied 
Control Commission, that is, on 
the Soviet army, to the heads of 
the English and American mis- 
sions.” | 

It should be known that the 
Hungarian government’s Yellow 
Book on the Mindszenty case not 
only reproduces, in his handwrit- 
ing, the prelates confession, but 
secret records, letters and docu- 
ments written by him and others 
in the treason network. 

Integrally a part of this network 
was the Vatican. Zsigmond Mihal- 
ovics, director of Actio Catholica, 
wrote to Mindszenty after a “con- 
cert for the Swiss and Danish 
missions’ on July 14, 1946: 

“I think we were able to give 
them very valuable and confiden- 
tial information. . . .. When Mih- 


|lavoics fled Hungary after his ac- 


tivities were exposed, he wrote 
Mindszenty in a secret letter later 
discovered by the government, 
that he arrived in Salzburg, and 
“I immediately visited the office 
of the CIC (American Counter In- 


telligence Corps). Since I was then| caught red-handed and wkhich he 
living under an alias, the CIC told|could not deny, crimes which he 
me not to make any statements| dared not challenge on the false 
and not to show myself.” grounds of religious persevution. 
From Rome, Mindszenty’s aide , oe 
wrote that “I agreed to be taken Anti-Semitism 
to the U.S. by the NCWC (Na-| 1T NEED ONLY be added that 
tional Catholic Welfare Confer-| this man, who so feverishly pro- 
ence), and asked, “would it not! moted the cause of the reactionary 
be too much to beg you to write| Hapsburg dynasty and with equal 
a letter to Cardinal Spellman,|zealousness sought to prevent a 
calling his high attention to me?”|democratic Hungary from arising, 
He added. two significant de-| dishonored his calling by gloating 
tails to the picture of international | over the misery of fascism’s major 
reactionary intrigue against the) victim. 
Hungarian peoples government. American reactionaries now seek 
He wrote: “Be pleased your |to adorn with the thorns of myr- 
Grace, to effect measures for start- tyrdom, the man whose files re- 
ing the collection of data and for) vealed this view of the slaughter 
getting fresh material to me as/of the Jews: 
soon as possible.” '|° “It is our good fortune that the 
And he wrote that he was able; great ‘reservoir’ of Galician and 
“to send this letter through of-| Bukovinian Jews, the millions of 
ficial English channels.” Jewish masses in the ghetto, have 


aoe - |as a result of the German war of 
Cardinal Spellman destruction been reduced to some 


THUS WERE linked diplomatic, 900,000." 
representatives of Britain and the Back in April, 1938, Mindszen- 
U. S., Hungarian clerical and\|'ty had convoked a conference of 
landowner reaction and the Vat-| Priests in Budapest with Viktor 
ican, including the American Car-| loth, dean of Devavanya, whom 
dinal Spellman. he described as “a great sym- 


It was of his visit to Spellman, Pathizer of the Fascists.” The 


that Mindszenty wrote: conference, in Mindszenty’s words, 


“I told the Cardinal about our CO™mitted itself to follow a na- 


meéting (with Hapsburg) and tional social line.” Part of this 
Spellman said that he knew Otto,!!ine was: “We thought the Jewish 


had met him twice, and though problem ought to be solved by way 


very highly of him. . . . Spellman of racial laws in. the same way as 
then said that he thought it neces- the _Fascists wanted it. 

sary I should give him a letter of No better symbol exists of the 
commission to Otto which would. sordid truth as opposed to the 
entitle him abroad to represent ™ystic fraudulence being woven 
Hungarian Catholics.” around the “martyr” Mindszenty 


‘than the facts about his “hero- 
Mindszenty then supplied such | in” in the face of ammiat by .the 


a letter! I Nazis 

The Yellow Book revealed that; > whitewash Mindszenty’s pro- 
Mindszenty and the monarchists fascist, anti-Semitic acts and deeds 
whom he convened in secret, and) jych js being made of this own: 
whose election campaigns he ad-) p,4 Mindszenty was admittedly 
mittedly financed with funds large-')o4 jailed for resistance to the Nazi 
ly collected for relief, visualized | occupation. He was ariested for 
an American triumphant in 40 hoarding huge. supplies of men’s 
anti-Soviet war, American occu- underwear, which were to be sold 
pation of Hungary, and Mindszen- 9, the black market to augment 
ty’ named as regent. Instances jis political slush fund. 
were cited of Greece and Slovakia; *p,plic schools, division of huge 
where prelates had been desig- janded estates; republican form of 
nated as civil rulers of their coun- government as opposed to mon- 
try. | ‘archy. These are. things . most 

Even as preliminary to the Americans cannot conceive Amer- 
hoped-for war, Mindszenty wrote jca without. Yet these are the 
U. S. Ambassador Chapin oh Sept. things Joseph Mindszenty fought 
20, 1947, urging the U. S. to buy against—the majority will of his 
up all Soviet assets in Hungary,’ countrymen—fought to the extent 
and to demand withdrawal of Rus- that he committed acts of treason 
sian troops as a condition of pur- against his country. | 
chase. : | A people to whom a Benedict 

This then is the Mindszenty who Amol]d has been the symbol of all 
was tried and convicted of crimes, that is contemptible for 150 years 
ranging from blackmarketing to cannot be blind to the truth about 


treason, crimes in which he was! Joseph Mindszenty. 


a 


the Health Department of New — ee 
York and approved by the United for travesty it is. Everybody in the 
States Census Bureau. (“Health”| COUT knows the jury is rigged: the 
herein does not refer to the phy-| S°veT™mment lawyers know it, the 
sical well-being of the populace.) judge knows it, the reporters know 
They establish the - racial, eco-|}¢ the court attendants know it, 
nomic and housing factors in those but ‘the law, in all its majesty, pre- 
tends not to know it. | 


areas, in other words, revealing the 7 ae 
relationship of the inhabitants to] _ This is what:America’s Common) 


their society. Man may expect if—or rather, | 
“Fxcluded.” when—he is hauled before a court! 
on charges of conspiring to better | 


a . oete 


THE WHOLE 


FAMILY 


5° FN ROE 
io A OS ee tage 


ne re aa’ a 
+s FF ae ** d 4° SIS 


Three generations work there now, and husbands, wives, children are striking together. 


—— 


sages of solidarity from shops and 


The defense presented maPS,/his lot, to get more milk for the J . ee - f : ent 
charts and tables which show that} children, to advocate peace, lib- Vog Tete ivi er p i pane ae said, as = ors 
of aid from many organization 


the majority of jurors come from|erty. . | 


the swanky, high-rent areas. These As Sen. Langer, of North Da- 
ome kota, declared last week: “I care 


charts were based on official sUuI-| not whether the defendants be Re- 

veys, newspapers, Consolidated] nyblicans, Democrats, Socialists or 

Edison studies and other author-}Communists .. .” 

itative sources. | If this kind of justice prevails 
“Excluded.” for Communists, he said in ettect 
Nor was this all: the judge is|°" the Senate floor, it will prevail 


for you. 
a resourceful man. When the de-| you're next—if you let them get 


fens@ subpoenaed high court offi- away with it | *:qeeueee 


(Continued from Page 7) 

the community which they had 
built. They stayed and fought it 
through the Wagner National 
Labor Relations Board. They 
fought for five years and finally the 
company was forced to reopen in 
Ravenswood and rehire the work- 
ers with back pay. The workers 
took only $20,000 although they 
were entitled to more. 


| 


“Wwe feared it would bankrupt such as the American Labor Party. 
the company,” one of them ex- Santangelo added: 
plained “We should like to tell them we 
Th ; 7 pwn lders | 4° not need help now. We aps 
7 oer 5 ein snowe*  preciate the offer, and if tomorrow 
and one replied, “Until we win. we should need help, we shall not 
One day, one week, six months, a be embarrassed to accept.” 
year. Until we win.” : | As the interview ended, drinks 


How about help and strike re-| were passed around. 
lief? The toast was “alla vittoria.” 


We have received many mes- “To victory.” 
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eae Movies: 


WMCA—570 Ke. WINS—1000 Ke. WHN—1050 Ke. | | 
WNBC—660 Ke. WEVD—1130 Ke, WBNY—1480 Ke. 
WwOR—710 Ke. WCBS—880 Ke. WOV—1290 Ke. | | 
| ) wJZ—770 Ke. WNEW—1130 Ke. WQXR—1500 Ke. @il | am mma 


WN YC—839 Ke. WLIB—1190 Ke. 


WOR—H, R. Knickerbocker WOR—True Detective Mysteries. Rea ry | f or 4) qn ovum 
SATURDAY WJZ—Hawthorne’s Adventures WJZ—Metropolitan pers Auditions : 
WCBS—Vaughn Monroe Show © of the Air 


MORNING WQxXR—Opera Excerpts » WCBS—Skyway to the Stars 
with Italian actors. w that ’*h 
11:30-WNBC—Smilin’ Ed McConnell 1:45-WOR—Answer Man 35-WNBC—Living 1948 By The Tatler Now thé e 


4: 
WJZ—What’s My Name 8:00-WNBC—Hollywood Star Theatre 4:55-WNYC—News HOLLYWOOD. Pree Charac-| wants Hollywood stars and Holly- 
WCBS—Junior Miss WOR—tTwenty Questions 5:00-WNBC—Jane Pickens Show wood ° pro duction, the whippe d 


. ve: | WQXR—News. Symphony Hall - WOR—The Shadow wn: ; 
aa "WOR—Recorded Music Te WJZ—Kay Starr Show WJZ—Family Closeup terization of our to : “Don't cream dressing may improve, but 


WCBS—Gene Autry Show : WCBS—Festival of Song : ° : é 
WJ2Z-—Sidney Walton a sl seas ar ty WOER-—-News:. Record Reviews they slowly, inch by inch,|his content and realism will fall 


WCBS—Theatre of Today | 8:30-WNBC—Truth or Consequences 5:15-WCBS—Art Mooney murder every one they use? .. . off. He'll get more American play 
WOR—Take a Number 5:30-wWOR—Quick as a Flash . 


ee ‘ dates but fewer accolades from the 
AFTERNOON WJZ—Famous Jury Trials a en Dont they murder tne highest 


. : WJZ—Quiet Please J people who know. 
12;15-WNBC—The Kuhns, Comments WQxXR—New York Times: News. , : : 
'- WOR-—Iet’s Go WCBS—Philip Marlowe | _ . WNBC—RCA Victor Show dreams: and hopes of a whole oer 


\ WJZ—Patt Barnes 9:00-WNBC—Hit Parade . | EVENING : people: with the movies they make?| Re em SRC 


12:30-WNBC—Lopez Orchestra WOR—Life Begins at 80 6:00-WNBC—Catholic Hour 


WOR—News; The Answer Man Zao seewe Merman - WOR—Roy Rogers Show ... The whole movie ‘thing is al PRINTS _ DAUMIER 


 WJZ—American Farmer WCBS—Gangbusters WJZ—Drew Pearson r of the people. Only we hit MATISSE 
. WCBS—Grand Central Station | WQXR—News; Music... ’ WNYC—Oscar Brand, Fork Songs murde o th 4. op d fe 1 MODIGLIANI 
1:00-WNBC—Farm and Home Hour 9:30-WNBC—Judy Canova Show . WCBS—Hour of Stars them on the hands under the air | Lael 


- WOR—-Luncheon at Sardi’s ‘ WOR—Guy Lombardo WMGM—Old Fashioned Revival . —nobedy : sees the marks.’ aed lind - PICASSO 
. WJIZ—Magzgi McNellis—Herb Sheldon WcCBS—Basil Rathbone Show Hour 
Mage Clifford Odets’ new play, The Big | FROM BRAQUE 


WQXR—News; Midday Symphony WQxXR—News; Record Album 6:05-WQXR—String Quartet Pt | P @ VAN GOGH 
1:30-WNBC—RFD America 10:00-WNBC—Dennis Day Show _ 6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner ae CEZANNE 
Wome ude vac d an ot WOR—Theatre of the Air 6:30- ee oe erniet : WATCH FOR film news on ane: 
ive an ake — NIC & 

: a  nomne x. Dewey | Millen Brand ‘novel; Albert Sears, |: many others 


WCBS—Stars Over. Hollywood . WJIZ—Amazing Mr. Malone WMCA—Popular Music | 
WNYC—Music 9:45-WNYC—Top Talk WQxXR—News Knife. 


WOR—Official Detective WCBS—Sing It Again WCBS—Spike Jones Shoow 


a be-W 32-—-Metropolitan — | WNYC—Municipal Concert Hall pao ete +g lea Tuld story of a family that’ obje echs: t 0 tial: 
i, WOR—John B. Kennedy . WQxXR—News; Recor lbum | gow ty 
WNBC—Frank Merriwell 10:30-WNBC—Grand ‘Ole Opry — ee ee purchase .of a hoiise in: its. neigh. 
* WCBS—Handy Man WQxXR—Pop Concert = po stata tees ge aiees borhood by a Negro and the Ku | Rees 5 
noe gelre  a a WOR—The Falcon Klux Klan ‘atmosphere ‘that the|} § BITIA ROSENDOR 


ae WORManily These | SUNDAY | < @h cok penny Bow white chauvinism generates. “Ben|—— 
_* “WCBS—County Journal + vihaiveen eeesuaad WMCA—Showtime , Barzman’s treatment: is ready for |PRINTS, PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, LITHQ, 


 WNYC—Great Masters 12:05-WQxXR—Symphonic Variettes : WNYC—Masterwork Hour ‘ ‘ ‘ : _.| GRAPHS, ETCHINGS, CUSTOM FRAMIN@ 
WQXR—Program Favorites 12:15-wWJZ—Foreign Reporter s WQXR—News 7 shooting with Jules. Dassin direct \PHS, 


2:45-WNBC—Public Affairs. WNEW—Vaudeville Isn’t Dead 1:05-WQXR—Collectors Items ling, if release can be obtained. Also}. ) | x 
3: 00-WNBC—Baltimore: Symph. Orchestra WMGM—Bing Crosby Records 1:20-WNBC—Phil Harris—Alice Faye watch for the new Albert Maltz AAth St ely 


New Exhibition of Paintings ef ° 


ail i 


5 Re ah idle 
Rae ite: Ah isa es a EMR ie tee 


PRES Alias HN 


WOR—Proudly We Hail 12:30-WNBC—Eterna) Light WOR—Mayor of the Town 

. WCBS—Report from Overseas ) WMCA-—News Bulletins . WJZ—Carnegie Hall novel, The Strange Journey of Si- 
WQxXR—News; R ord ews—Melvin 0 7 ‘WCBS—Amos 'N’ Andy : : . 
Q ews; Recent Records WJZ—Piano Playhouse WhGA—Advéntures in Industry mon McKeever, formerly. titled 133 W. 44 St., NYC LU 2-3834 


3. o6-WOm Gee Eid” 2 eae | gla en : WMGM—Voice of Prophecy The Man Who Wouldnt Pass 
+M—Hour o ampiong WNEW—News: Spirituals | 
WCBS—Cross Section, U.S.A. WNEW —News: Recorded Music 600.WEeEFred Allen Show Over. Novel is to be published by 


- WQXR—Music of Our Time WQ@XR—Record Review 2 d 

WMCA—Echoes of Big Time Little Brown this spring. Adrian 

4:00- eee ee ee 12:45-WOR—Rencezvous. with Ross. -WOR—Alexander's Mediation Board “i 8: f 
WOR-Hobby Lobby i WMCA—Jerry Baker WJZ—Stop the Musie Scott, producer who is one o 


WCBS—Texas Rangers WwQxXR—Ocrhestral Melodies. . 
_WCBS—Sam Spade | Hollywood Ten, is: now trying. to} . 
WNYC-Shakespeare Drame Cycle 1:00-WNBC—America United’ «©. - WMGM—Cavalry Baptist. Church y f sda be th NEGRO: 
a WQXR-News; Symphonic Matinée WOR—William L, Shtrer. | ’ WNEW--Piano Rhapsody set up a deal for either: or ‘both. U.S.A 
TT. WOon-sEnree'’s A’ Crows : , _ WJZ—American Almanac es - WEVD—Irish Variety Show with a nate: i Hed . oe 


' WCBS—Talk WCBS—Charles -Collingswood- . WQXR—News : | a ne 
5; 6 Ee _WMCA—Let’s Talk Music... | 8:05-WQXR—Symphony Hall : : 26 prints by. 
WOR—Russ Hodges WNYC—Music for the connoisseur | 8:30-WNBC—NBC Theatre : M ON} 
| ‘WJZ—Popular Music ~ WMGM—Yiddish Swing - — . _, WMCA—American Panorama INGRID BERG AN has signed 


_WCBS—Variety Musicale WNEW—Music America Loves WOR—Melvin Elliott : to make. | picture’ in Italy with on ; 


—————— 


- WexkR—News: Record Review WQxXR—New York Times News; WCBS—Lum ’N’ Abner yes : : QWATHMEY 
5: :15-WNEC—Wormwood Forrest Midday Symphony : WNEW—News; Piano Rhapsody - | Rosselini of Open City. and. P qisan KELLER 
2: 3-WNBC—Dr. I. Q., Jr.—Quiz . 9:00-WNBC—Merry*Go-Round | . ) - : Artist of Humanity . 

WCBS—Red Barber’s Club House es ey WMCA—News; Composers Notevook|fame:. But: this reporter looks for BAKLIN > ebestione 


@ Riba gall 0 WJZ—Edward Weeks, Comment ee ses less important .work. from Rosselini and ethers Lithos and Weedeute 


EVENING yea Penn sai oe WCBS—Electric Theatre from this time forth. His recent| ‘Potfolio $1.95 | Portfolio ¥} .16 
6:00- )- WNBC—Kenneth Banghart | WLIB—Estelie Sternverge WEVD—Drama: Errand of Mercy Special | < 
» WOR—Lyle Van 1:30-WNBC—Author Meets The Critics WQXR—News trip to America revealed a slimy asi: deel Large selection ef Art 
- WJZ—Speaking of Songs WCBS—My Son and I 9:05-WQ@XR—Sunday Evening Concert | attitude toward Italian workers and Books, Domestic 


WQxXR—News: Music to Remember WJ7—Nationa! Vespers -15-WJZ—Louella. Parsons Show ; eo | Dr. Herbert Aptheker French 
6:30-WNBC—NBC Symphony Orchestra |. WOR—Songs by Great Singers . WEVD— Michael Deane yen for Hollywood fame. All he 


WCBS—Sports Review WMCA—J. Raymond Walsh, Forum could talk of was the growing high | W 
_. WQXR—Dinner Concert WLIB—Melodv Playhouse oe eee = use =A cost of production in Italy.due to SUBWAY 
7:00-WOR—Guess Who 2:00-WOR—Tne Deems Taylor Concert a ce Peer | P : GALLERY 

‘ " W3JZ—Harry Wismer -WCBS—Festival of Music WJZ—Theatre Guild slow-down by workers and _ their : 


Res > | is ) ‘ ; " de Downstairs) 
| WNYC—Masterwork Hour WNBC—It’s All in the Family wee et Bliss Brooks 100 W. Cae oe CO ae ‘aie 
WQXR—News; -Music _ -‘WJZ—Week Around the Worad WNEW—News; Music You want (desire to cash in on a good thing. |. ASK FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


1:30-WNBC—Vic Damone, Songs WEVD—Qviz—f Challenge You , re: great . 
g | ee ection. ew Concert | 55 .o0.wNBC_Take It or Leave It Rosselinis pictures were g Wisconsin 17-4893 


- “.WOXR—News : WMCA—Dinah Shore when they were made on the cul! @9@e@eseenesoosooooosssos 


2:05-WQXR—Viennese Melodies ho gag gy gell 
wUSIEe 2:15-WLIB—Harriet Johnson, Interviews WEVD—F ion 
2:30-WNBC—NBO University Theatre WOXR—News” 


WIZ—Mr President | —==—«|10:05-WQXR—On Wings of Song bi ,o8}> . |THE STORY OF A “LOST” BOY'S 
:30- t% 

Bob Claibrone and Gladys Bash- ty mathe slligma | WOR—Alan Ladd Show oc a SEARCH FOR LOVE AND AFFECTION! 

kin, guitarists and folk singers, are| 2:45-wOR—Blackstone, the Magician | Ge tt ters to Be site +4 , 

presenting a program of folk songs| 2°°> WNYC—News : 


3:00-WOR—Ci K WMCA—Algernon Black ..* _ si a Bs 
and ballads at Carney Recital| > w3z—Harrison Woods ee Remember 7 | 
Hall, 154 W. 57 St. tnis Sunday WCBS_N. Y. Philharmonic —s WQXR—Pop Concert =3 7 
afternoon, Feb. 13 at 5:30 pm. WLIB—News; Music s | » 
: ACADEMY OF MUSIC F/a)* I 


The program includes songs| 3:15-WJZ—Betty Clark, Songs , B , ao us 
frém many parts of the. United| 3:3°-WNBC—One Man's Family "SESE. Solna ic SA te tetleind nts ) a - featuring DONALD THOMPSON 


WOR—Juvenile Jury 
States.as well as England, Ireland WJZ—Favorite Story ‘Now Through Tuesday 


and Scotland. 4:00-WNBC—The Quiz Kids Richard Widmark - Ida Lupine oe. ff — : CARNEGIE - W., 57h 
WOR—H f Myst ; > qutamd Ditthe 
Mr. Claiborne and Miss Bashkin erature of America ROAD HOUSE Si haw Bet. 6th & 7th AVE. * Cont. from 12:45 P.M. 


aa WMCA—Light Popular Music 7 Paulette Goddard - Michael -Wiiding 
both of whom have econcertized | ie dela hin’: Giemiiiaem a: <etos 


and given radio performances over| 4:30-WNBO—Bob Trout ~ < | | hoe mee ae A THRILLING ADVE NTURE 


WNYC, are faculty members of the | 2 HHS IDI D Ib bbbbbbbpbpppppPnDHbbbb i toe OY IN: DANGER ? 
Folk Music Department of the PS ee a 


Metropolitan Music School. e ee z. ARTKING presents ee 
‘etn ne wane 21s w. First Annual Theatre Festival) |. 
74 St., and at the door of the con- | | ty 
cert hall, JOSE FERRER, Pregram Chairman oe ee 
| ANNE ANDERSON GEORGE HALL CARL REINER a 
NO 


: 0 ” “Ee ” “Insi % Se gp TOLD = 
WNYC’s  shoeless tronbador,| | of “Lend an Ear” of Lend an Ear” = of “Inside U.S.A.  e. pthc 
. | MEG M ee ~ ATR SOVIET SECRET SERVICE! 
Oscar Brand, Claude Merchant, YUL BRINNER ws “3 eae GENE NELSON Ee tise. 4 an TITLES) 


Aro-Cuban dancer and Leadbelly, Gypsy Songs Respectful Prostitute 0/ “Lend an Ear” a ice 
King of the Twelve String Guitar,} GLEN TETLEY PHIL LEEDS DONALD ie 7th AVE. bet. 42 & 48 STS.] 
will star in a concert of Amercan 1 SS Sa Night Club RICHARDS | ae 6 ee 
Folk Music to be presented Mon- 7 ° Comedian of ‘Along Fifth Ave.’ 


d ht, Feb. 2 AVON LONG TERESITA OSTA © ANNA SOKOLOW Ly 7, 
Py ta ose pm at thee ligt pace Ratti a es | nc C4 INTRIGUING REALISTIC DRAMAS of LIFESLOVE Ax Wve ss 


: a 
: 1 JACQUES FEYDER'S “emmz¥ e402, 7S. 

Sarkntiaal the preskarh will be | HADASSAH in Dances of Israel-and India a gy? 
Pete Seeger, one of America’s fore- : 
m6st folksingers. The artists will : 7 ‘ » LD T “ F A T * 
ope a — of songs, stories 
and dances reflecting the lives and me , 44th ST. ae 
sg of people the oy ail S unday FEB. 27 8:30 P.M. DOORS OPEN 9:45 SQUIRE. & 8th AVE. y iii 

ese concerts, sponsored by Bit 

the Folksong Concert series are Auspices: SPANISH REFUGEE APPEAL E~( OME OF THE 10 DISTINGUISHED FOREIGN LANGUAGE PICTURES OF THE YEAR — “Sosmev 


~~ 


being presented not only for en- Approved b Th ° 
? : pp P y eatre Authority Inc. eco 
tertainment’s sake, but to keep , » HER ONLY CRIME WAS BEING JEWISH I ; 


hs T ” | 
alive the simple culture of peoples | On Sale only poy hy 1561, 398 aes ae en: Sd. Lkciagten 2-3134 SS RWING | BM AR Ri AGE |. UPA i )"| 


thr th d. 
throughout the world. FIAAI IIIA III IIAIIIIIIIIIIIAIDIIIIAIIIIIIIIII IIIA Vtace | 

: A nay gel ate wal — | FREDI WASHINGTON and MORTON GOULD present a S | ADOWS -> 
i Seed THE CAVALCADE OF NEGRO ART Sibert Serena 

| I — | | 
THE EMPEROR’ Maxine Sullivan © Paul Robeson @ Claude Mar- 
NEW CLOTHES SAT. chant Dance Group ® Norman Atkins @ Shirley 


VE’ ef Professional Actors EVE. Graham © Sergei Matusewitch © Leadbelly 


SAT. & oe 124 13 FEB, 12 “Stuyvesant Town,” New One-Act Play 


~~ i okies. 1 at 8:30 FASHION SHOW © ART EXHIBIT 
Bal. 60c—Orch. (res.) 900 and $1.26 


Benefit Child Care Center Parents Ass’n WASHINGTON IRVING AUDITORIUM fs, ae, 


For reductions te your organization, call Tickets $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 available at N. Y. Tenant Councils Rent 


POPULAR CONCERTS ARTISTS BUE. 
- Rousing, 45 ‘Aster &-1882—-and United Harlem Tenants A. 
So 2 ee I | Consumers O Sacre. 53 West 125th Street—SA 2-8807 
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Rank and File Initiative 


Can Win Wage Demands 
Rightwing Leaders, Tied to Truman War Program, Sacrifice Inter- 
ests of Membership——Arbitration Sets ‘No-Wage-Increase’ Pattern 


le» 


By John Williamson 


wy 


One month ago the National Committee of the Com- 


munist Party issued a fighting wage policy statement. We 
emphasized then that the winning of wage increases in 1949 


“depends on the initiative of the 
rank and file, especially the most 
rogressive workers and leaders.” 
W e further pointed out that to 
“win the most immediate wage 
and security demands of the work- 
rs” require a “fighting policy of 
ele and ... united trade union 
and other popular mass actions 
against the trusts.” 

In this one month, not only has 
unemployment kept rising, but a 
number of significant develop- 
ments on the wage front have 
taken place that must concern 
every worker. As the time ap- 
proaches for many of the key 
unions to submit their wage and 
contract demands, we see a de- 
cided tendency by the rightwing 
trade union leaders of both CIO 
and AFL to sacrifice the wage de- 
mands of their members. 


* 


_TWO ARBITRATION DECI- 
SIONS have set a “no-wage pat- 
tern for a million textile workers, 
who are the lowest paid in all 
manufacturing industries. These 
decisions admit that past profits 
were high but deny increases on 
the ground that there is no guar- 
antee that future profits will con- 
tinue to rise. 


Rieve and Baldanzi of the 
United Textile Workers Union 
have accepted this arbitration de- 
cision as final. This is typical of 
their no-struggle policy and a fur- 
ther attempt to tie the textile 
workers to their class collaboration 
schemes. 

Two handred fifty thousand 
GM workers face a wage cut be- 
cause of the escalator type of con- 
tract, negotiated by Walter Reuth- 
er last year. Now this same Reuth- 
er comes forward with a program 
for the UAW workers that rele- 
gates wage demands to the back- 
ground and recommends main em- 
- phasis on a health, welfare and 
pension plan. 

The net effect of this “new 
strategy’ is to sacrifice the cential 
demand of all the workers. It 
makes only secondary although 
necessary demands affecting a mi- 
nority of the workers. And this on 
conditions that will compel the 
worker to pay a substantial part 
of the cost of these benefits. 

The New York Herald-Tribune 
of Jan. 29, reports that the ACW 
executive board has 
brakes on fourth-round wage in- 
creases’ and has “shelved action 
on new wage rises by referring the 
“matter to a special committee,” 
concentrating “more on ‘fringe’ 
demands such as pensions... . 
This is also in line with the Reuth- 
er-Rieve “new strategy.” 


The United Steel Workers 
Union, led by Murray, has not yet 
announced publicly its demands, 
although negotiations will . soon 
open with Big Steel. However, in 
line with Murray’s general policies 
and the leseaniattens for con- 
tract negotiations outside of basic 
steel, the U. S. W. orientation is 
also on fringe demands. 

THIS SO-CALLED “new strat- 
egy of these Rightwing trade 
union leaders is part and parcel of 
a class collaboration trend that is 
becoming dominant. Unless the 
rank and file speak out and or- 


“put the. 


A a. 
S 


ganize against it, this trend can 
only result in worsening the con- 
ditions of all labor, and taking the 
guts out of unions that were built 
as a fighting force against the mo- 
nopolies. — 

This capitulation on wages by 
the reformist trade union leaders 
is a direct consequence of their 
support to the Truman-Vanden- 
berg “cold war’ policies. The same 
Wall Street forces that rebuild the 
Ruhr, place Nazis at the head of 
German factories, finance their 
Marshall Plan and huge rearma- 
ments program out of the workers’ 
pay envelope. They are also the 
forces responsible for the growing 
unemployment, speed-up and wage 
cuts at home. 

Life has now proved how cor- 
rect the Communists were when 
he declared that labor leaders who 
support the bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy, with its cold war and Marshall 
Plan, must sacrifice the urgent 
ree and economic demands of the 
trade union members and cut the 
fighting heart out of the trade 
unions. ” 

IN CONTRAST to this “new 
strategy of the Reuther-Murray- 
Rieve aggregation, there are signs 
that class struggle trade unionism 
on which the CIO was originally 
built is reviving and _ reestablish- 
ing its influence. 

The CIO Longshore and Ware- 
house Workers Union, led by 
Harry Bridges, waged a long mili- 
tant strike that ended in victory, 
winning new wage increases and 
maintaining its right to elect its 
own leadership. The Fur and 
Leather Workers Executive Board, 
led by Ben Gold, has outlined a 
program for 1949 which among 
other things says: 

“Demand fourth round of wage 
increases and employer-paid retire- 
ment funds in all agreements; op- 
pose any form of wage freeze as 
recommended by President Tru- 
man; oppose tieing any future 
raises to increase in productivity or 
speed-up.” | 

The UE led by Albert Fitz- 
gerald and Julius Emspak, is soon 
to convene its wage policy confer- 
ences. A recent spech of its Or- 
ganization Director indicates that 
this union is thinking in the inter- 
est of its membership: 

“With profits soaring, the em- 
ployers keep telling us, ‘Don’t rock 
the boat by asking for an (wage) 
in¢xease now. Don't rock their 
boat is what they mean. If we 


»| don't do something, our boat will 


sink ... If we are to stop unem- 
ployment we need more money to 
buy the consumer goods we pro- 
duce.” | 

The rank and file workers in 


right-led unons are also on the job. 


In the Ford Local 600, the pro- 
gressive workers have issued the 
slogan, “First—wage enough to live 
on. Second —company-paid pen- 
sions to retire on.” 

* 


IN THE JANUARY issue of 
the newspaper of the Goodrich 
Local 35 of the Rubbers Workers 
International Union, one finds a 
fighting program that could well 
serve as a model for others. It says 


— 


Save on 
HOME 
FURNISHINGS 
FIRES—BANKRUPTCIES—GOV’T SURPLUS MERCHANDISE 


PAINTS . 


SALVAGE 


~ 


- TOOLS | 


TRADING 


1.24 Allon Street pens. Dalancey St. New York CAnal 6.1853 | 


in part concerning the coming Pol- 
icy Committee meetings of its In- 
ternational Union: 

“A danger which presents itself 
is the trap of concentrating - 50 
completely on demands for in- 
creased pensions, which are criti- 
cally necessary, that the basic 
question of wages is lost in the 
shuffle. 

“The rubber corporations would 
like nothing better than to have us 
forget wages in exchange for 
somewhat improved pensions for 
aged workers who reach retire- 
ment age. : 

“. « « « The fundamental outlook 
and purpose of organized labor is 
to fight constantly for an improve- 
ment in the living standards of the 
workers. ...” 

“It is disturbing to see so many 
of the publications of labor, in- 
cluding CIO newspapers, stressing 
pension plans to such an extent 
that the wage question is under- 
emphasized and played down.” 


v4 

THESE POINTS of the last 
last month reemphasize the urgent 
need for labor to adopt a fighting 
policy and defeat all the “new 
strategy” schemes that can only 
help the employer and the cold 
war policies of the bipartisans in 
Congress. Rank and file initiative 
and activity in every union and 
shop is the need of the hour. The 
workers and all progressive leaders 
must unite their ranks for: 

© United and militant labor ac- 
tion to win substantial wage in- 
creases now. 

® The thirty-hour week with- 
out any reduction in pay. | 

© The one-dollar hourly min- 
imum wage. 

° Employer-financed health, 
welfare and pension plans. 

© Congressional enactment of a 
health insurance plan and 

® Increases in unemployment in- 
surance and social security allow- 
ances. 


i\Civil Rights Goal 


COLUMBUS, O.—More than 
2,000 ministers, representing 20 
denominations, met under the 
sponsorship of the Ohio Council of 
Churches and- approved a civil 
rights program. 


The resolution set forth five 
points: Elimination of segregation, 
denial of federal grants-in-aid 
where discrimination is practiced, 
legislation against discrimination in 
the District of Columbia, state and 
national FEPC legislation, and a 
church educational program. 


Labor Has Voice 
COLUMBUS, Ohio.—Chairmen 
of the labor committees in the 
Senate and the House are from 
the organized labor movement. 


The House labor committee head 


is Ed Witmer, D., a member of 
the Typographical Union, and the 
Senate committee is led by Orval 
E. Whitacre, (D’ a member of the 
barbers’ union. Both are from 
Stark county. 


Close Jet Plant 


TOLEDO, O.—The twenty mil- 
lion dollar turbojet engine plant of 
the Packard Motor Co. has closed 
down here with 475 engineers and 
technicians losing their jobs. 


Steel Profits Swell 

LORAIN, O.—The tremendous 
profits of the U. S. Steel Corp., 
during the past year has led to a 
decision by the board of directors 
to give each stockholder three 
shares for each single share. 


[Has Pension Plan 


‘COLUMBUS, Ohio.—Old age 
pensions would range between $50 
and $75 a month under a measure 
introduced by Representative. Wil- 
liam D. Donovan of Toledo. 


Home Movies 


FILM RENTAL 
LIBRARY 


8 & 16 mm silent and sound 
FEATURES - SHORTS 
COMEDIES - CARTOONS 


Projector rented with or 
without operator 


The Foto Hun 


1965 SOUTHERN BLVD. 
near Tremont) 
Bronx : LU 7-1833 
Open Till 9 P.M. 


—— 
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Classified Ads 


APARTMENT TO RENT 
(Manhattan) 


73r nt, 
3rd WEST END—BROADWAY apartment, 
? first, front, good. Any profession. TR. 
3-0729. 
APARTMENT TO SHARE 
(Manhattan) 


MODERN ELEVATOR Apartment. Sepa- 
rate room with one or couple. BR 9-8119 


(evenings). 


one gentleman. TR 


apartment share, 
3-0729. 


WOMAN, CHILD share 4 rooms with same 
or couple. WA 3-4278 (evenings). 


oT (Brooklyn) 


YOUNG BUSINESS WOMAN will share 4 
room apartment in Brooklyn. DI 2-5967. 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 
(Manhattan) 


WILL EXCHANGE $12 a month coldwater 
apartment for one higher with hot 
water. Box 117, c-o The Worker. 


FEMALE, apt. charmingly decorated. All 
conveniences, bus at door. $40 monthly. 


Ni 6-0630. 
APARTMENTS TO EXCHANGE 


SPACIOUS, LIGHT, 6-room, 1% baths, 
elevator, Washington Heights, $65. Need 
2%, N. Side Manhattan, to $40. Box 


119 c-o The Worker. 


BEAUTIFUL 4 ROOMS. exchange 
3, Flatbush or Crown Heights. GL 2-7090. 


ee) 


2%... 


specifications or as recommended by 8 
prominent consumers’ organization. 
Markham Amplifier Company, 54 &. 11 
St. ORegon 3-3191. 


RUGS AND LINOLEUM 


RUGS—New and Reconditioned, by carpet 
cleaner. From $10 up. Central Carpet, 
207th St. and Ninth Ave., opp. Miramar 
Pool. 


—— SCS 


a 


TELEVISION 


oO 


73rd BROADWAY—WEST END. 4 room |. TELEVISION SETS. For excellent values, 


call GR 5-0551. Ask for Mr. Ressler. 
TOASTERS 


AUTOMATIC POP-UP toaster. Recom- 
mended by independent consumer Tre- 
search organization. Reg. $18.95, special 
$14.50. Standard Brand Dist., 143 4th 
Ave. (14th 8.). GR 3-7819. 


MASSAGE 


MASSAGE AT HOME, Ladies. Medical 
reducing exercise. Licensed. Jarvis, 


8-9039. 


HELP WAN TED 


COUNSELLOR, experienced, for two 
groups, 3'4 to 8 years. Cooperative camp. 
Excellent conditions. Vicinity of Peeks- 
kill. Call Je 8-8688. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


DESPERATELY NEED job to marry. Broke. 
Comrade, displaced student-writer. Qual- 
ifications, preferences appeared January 
30th, Worker, but will accept anything 
suitable. Those possessing any informa- 
tion, write Box 99, c-o The Worker. 


FURNISHED ROOMS TO RENT 
(Manhattan) 


SINGLE ROOM to rent, :for man only. 
Call Saturday or Sunday. SP _ 17-0279, 


218 &. 11th St. 


LARGE, ATTRACTIVE room, reasonable, 
for business woman. West Side Man- 
hattan. EV 2-8186. 


(Bronx) 


NICE LARGE, SUNNY room, single, Bronx. 
References. SE 3-2753. 


FURNISHED ROOM, woman, opp. park, all 
privileges, kitchen, telephone, washing 
machine. Reasonable, middle Bronx. 
Da 8-1880. 


(Brooklyn) 


|} FURNISHED ROOMS TO RENT. For 3 
couples, regardless, color, creed. Large 
detached house in Brooklyn, half block 
from IRT, trolley lines. DI 5-5120 (8:30 
a. m.-5:30 p. m., weekdays; 8:30 a. m.- 
2 p. m. Saturdays). 


LARGE, nicely furnished room. Suitable 
for one or two. Reasonable. Boro Park 
(Brooklyn); 20 minutes from 14th St. 
Phone GE 6-4449. 


BRIGHTON LINE, Cortelyou Rd. Single, 2 
studio room, adj. bath, young couple. 
IN 2-1352. r 


MAISON LOUIS 


SAME DAY CLEANERS 


30 UNIVERSITY PLACE 


Sth & Oth Sts. ST. 9-211} 
Established 1902 


Bet. 


DALLAMS 


Slightly Used 


MODERN FURNITURE 
Light and Dark Wood 
19 GREENWICH AVE. 


(cor. 10th St.) 


—_ 


| DEPENDABLE e REASONABLE 


U.S. French 


Hand Laundry 


9 Christopher St. © WA 9-2732 
———- ~We Call for and Deliver 


HIGH FIDELITY : 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPH ° 
Custom Built at Prices You Can Afford®@ 


VECTOR LABORATORIES 
95 Second Avenue 


e8eeeeeeeoee 


APARTMENT WANTED 


~ DAILY WORKER staff member needs 
apartment. Prefer Brooklyn, 3-5 rooms. 
AL 4-7954, ext. 42. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


PARTNER WANTED. Rendering business. 
Box 116, c-o The Worker. 


APPLIANCES — 


WASHERS, Refrigerators, new, guaranteed. 
Save $18-55. GR 5-0551. Ask for Mr. 
Ressler. 


—~ 


- BOOKS 


FOR “NBGRO HISTORY WEEK” read 
“Qne Tenth of a Nation,” 15c. Sold at 
Workers Book Shop, 50 E. 13th St. 


FURNITURE is 


MODERN FURNITURE. Built to order. 
Oak, walnut, mahogany. Cabinart, 54 
E. 1ith St. OR 3-3191, 9-5:30 p.m. daily; 
9-12:30 Sat. 


WALNUT BABY GRAND PIANO, modern 


a 


blond wood dinette set, bed, blond ma-} 


hogany end table, coffee table. GR 


77-7749. 


nee ee 


JEWELRY 


JEWELRY, watches, silverware. Discount 
15-35 percent. Watch repairman on 
premises. Union Square Optical and 
— Services, 147 Fourth Ave. GR 
77-7553. 


LEATHER GOODS 


HANDBAGS & LUGGAGE 22% OFF. We 
@lso repair, dye, remodel. Zippers re- 
paired. Handbags made to order. Mail 
orders accepted. N.Y. Fashion, 1133 Lex- 
ington Ave (nr. 79th S&t.). Re 7-5242. 


RADIO PHONOGRAPHS 
FINES? HIGH: FIDELITY rad 


phono- 


graphé custom butié ‘td’ t ghatity 


COMPTOMETER OPERATOR, knowledge 
of all operations, wishes a position in 
Manhattan. College graduate, Box 120, 
c-o The Worker. 


ARTIST, layouts, spots, illustrations. De- 
sires position with progressive publica- 
tion. Box 106, c-o The Worker. 


BUTCHER APPRENTICE position wanted. 
Opportunity for tradesman who can use 
energetic, rapid learner. Small salary 
acceptable. GR 3-1381. 


DEPENDABLE WOMAN, baby-sitter, days, 
evenings, reasonable. Bronx, references. 
TI 2-7242. . 


PART-TIME after 4 P. M. Clerical, vet, 24, 
expd. steno., typing. Box 122, c-o The 
Worker. 


- SERVICES 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, JEWELRY RE- 
PAIRED, sold. 102 E. 169th St. Near 
Walton Ave., Bronx. 


EXPERT PAINTING, paperhanging, floor 
scraping. Experienced workers, quality 
materials. Rosen, GI 8-0930. 


PAINTING, PRIVATE. WORK our specialty. 
Good materials, reasonable prices. JE 
8-2460. 


FLOORS scraped, refinished like new. 
Call GR 3-7828, evenings. 


SOFA REWEBBED in your home, $12; 
chair, $5; reupholstered chair, $24. PR 
8-1416. 


STENCILLING, MIMEOGRAPHING, man- 
uscript typing done. Prompt service, 
reasonable rates. Call GR 7-1686. 


TRAVEL 


CAR LEAVING FOR CALIFORNIA about 
two weeks. Room for one, two comrades. 
Share expenses and drive. Box 121, c-e 
The Worker. 


GOING TO FLORIDA; could take one or 
two. Leaving February 19th or 20th for 
two weeks. Call TR 8-6337 evenings. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


TRUCKING. Anything, anytime, anywhere. 
Bee-Line. CH 2-2044. 24 hours. 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
area, Call two experienced veterans. Low 
prices. Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 day-night. 


—, 


RATES: 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


per line 
Daily Weekend 

(Por personal . Ads) 

Se a ll 

3 consec, Insert 4.6. BOC. « cos sscovess408 

T consec. Insert ....256. os esscre ose B06 
(For Commercial Ads) 

1 insertion ......... csc 50Cs «ce cene 608 

3 COMSEC, INSEFb. 0.102 400. v5.05 00 0cne-B0G 


T CONSEG. INSEFt. . . «BOC... orcecccsooce- 406 
Six words constitute one line 
Minimum charge - 2 lines 


DEADLINES: 


For the Daily Worker: 
Previous day at noon; for 
Monday’s issue - Friday 
at 4p. m. 
For The (weekend) Worker: | 
, Previous Wednesday at @ pm! 


Be, #5243¢83 ftetitet 
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~ Rubinstein, 


Ingersoll 


Put Issues to Voters 


_ Two by-elections set for Tuesday will find the American 
Labor Party challenging the two- ry control of the State 


Legislature and Congress and 


Jation resulting from this setup. 


In Manhattan’s F ifth Assembly 
District the ALP is running Dr. 
Annette T. Rubinstein, principal of 
‘the Robert Louis Stevenson School, 
for the seat made vacant by the 
appointment of Assemblyman Ir- 
win Davidson to a judgeship. Dr. 
Rubinstein’s campaign has focused 
on the do-nothing policy of the 
Dewey Administration on educa- 
‘tion and housing and the supine 
agreement of the Democrats to the 
Dewey program. 


One result of the Rubinstein 
campaign has been reflected: in the | © 
defensive campaigns of her op- 
ponents, who have attempted to 
meet her charges by assuring their 
audiences: that, of course, they 
‘were for more schools and more 
housing. But challenged to fight 


*- ok 


By Popular Demand! 


erystal 


lodge 
reunton 
dance 


Fri. Eve. ‘13 Astor PI. 
Allan Tresser 
March 14 ana Orch. 


Remember the Date! 


>. 
: 


$7 miles from N.Y. 
in the Poconos 


Washington’s Birthday 
Special 4-day weekend 
Fri. — to Tues. eve. 


$25 


Special Winter 
Weekend 


-@ cocktail bar 
@ all seasonal 


sports 
@ log-burning 73” 
fireplace 2 Full Days 
@ friendly, informal Fri. night to 
@ television Sun. night 


Make reservations now - Enelose deposit $5 
Lackawaxen, Pa. 

Call LACKAWAXEN 9002 R 22 

Express trains leave Erie RR Station, 

Jersey City Terminal, every Friday 


evening at 8:30. 


Spend : 
Washington's Birthday 
(F-"2-v, Feb. 18-Tuesday, Feb. 22) 


Weekend . 
ARROWHEAD 


Alicn ‘Tresser Folk and Square 
and Orch. Dancing 
Jack Foner, M.C. canter 
Recordings 
Fireplaces Folk Singer 
Winter Sports Good Fun 
ELLENVILLE, N. Y. — Phone 502-503 


ie Tit Ett Tt UOT far fee te fan fen Hae NOD FOR I) POD UTD OPT ORY OTD OY) TT) V0) AUD ATT 


N. ¥. Phone — JE 6-2334 
JACK SCHWARTZ 


Hotel Allaben 


561 Monmeuth Ave., Lakewoed, N. J. 
Telephone: Lakewood 6-1222 and 0819 


Make reservations now 
SAM LIPTZIN | 
Cultural Directer for the Seasen 


Iu Memoriam 


TO THE EVERLASTING memo 
of our comrade and _ frie 


ISIDORE BAKER, died Feb. 6, 


- MANILA 


ing this period. The majority of 


workers in the Magnitogorsk in- 


the blackout on people's legis- 


-——. 


their parties” inactivity, they re- 
Japse into silence. 
* 
OPPOSING Dr. 
Morroe Flegenheimer, an_insur- 
ance broker unknown except in 
clubhouse politics, who is the 
Demociatic candidate, and Edgar 
Nathan Ill, a 29-year-old law 
school graduate who is the son of 
the former Republican Borough 
President of Manhattan. Neither 
has any record. 


Dr. Rubinstein’s campaigu has 
cut across party lines on the West 
Side and, according to George! - 
Ash, her campaign manager, has 
won considerable support by her 
forthright fights. for community 
improvements. Typical is a list of 
42 professionals from the corn- 
munity, ‘who formed a committee 
in support of Dr. Rubinstein. On 
this list of doctors, dentists and 
lawyers, are several who in past 
years have supported Democrats 
or Republicans. 


Trade unionists have also come 
to Dr. Rubinstein’s support and 
the threat of her candidacy has 
causéd a split in local Social Dem- 
ocratic ranks. Thus the Liberal 
Party endorsed Flegenheimer, 
while the Americans 


- Flegenheimer, running in a nor- 
niillly Democratic district, caused 
considerable amusement by his 
frantic efforts to avoid debate with 
Dr. Rubinstein. Challenged on the 
issues, Flegenheimer ducked sev- 
eral meetings he was scheduled to 
appear before together with his 
ALP opponent. To one, the League 
of Women Voters, he sent his wife 


land to another he sent his cam- 


paign manager. 


stake is the congressioyal seat from 
the Seventh District. The ALP 


soll, who has waged a strong cam- 
paign:on the issues of a Trumaf- 
Stalin peace conference and the 
housing situation in her district. 


paigns, the old parties have found 
themselves in a fight on the big 


| Philippine Labor 


Makes Gains 

(ALN).—The 
pine Congress of Labor Organiza- 
tions (CLO) has won wage in- 
creases in many industries during 
the last 10 months. Some of these 
were achieved by strike action, 
which involved 33,648 workers in 
different parts of the country dur- 


the strikes, particularly in Manila, 
were called to renee: wage hikes 
to catch up with the cost of living, 
which is now over four times pre- 
war. 


Metal Workers Get 

Bonus in Soviet Union 
MOSCOW /(ALN).—Metal in- 
dustries in the Soviet Union have 
just completed paying their year- 
end personnel bonuses to all work- 
ers and employes who have 


worked in the same plant 12 
months or more. The bonuses 


cent of annual pay, depending on 
length of service. Iron and steel 


dustrial area of Siberia alone -col- 
lected over 20,000,000 rubles. 


latest developments in science, by 


Science Notebook, a column on 


Peter Stone, appears~ frequently 


1948.—The Murstein Family. 
MONUMENT 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
Official Monument Dealer for the IWwO 


483 EAST 170th STREET 
Cer. Washingten Avenue, Bronx, N. 
‘Tel. JErome 17-6042 


in the Daily Worker. 


¥. 


Rubinstein are 


for Dem- 
|acratic Action endorsed Nathan. 


IN BROOKLYN'S by-election, ate 


candidate is Mrs. Minneola Inger-|e 


As a result of the ALP cam- 


Philip- 


» 


———- —-——— 


range from 10 percent to 30 per- | 
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Trial Set for Negro Youth 
Who Picketed Jimcrow Store 


DR. ANNETTE RUBENSTEIN 


issues of the day, instead of the 
machine - controlled by-elections 
they prefer, when no one knows 
of the election except favored 
members of the two major parties. 


{out on $1,300 bail. 


and still is under fire from the 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1949 


PHILADELPHIA. — The 


trial of Harold Allen, 19-year- 


old Negro youth arrested last summer while picketing a 


Jimcrow Woolworth’s store, is scheduled to come up in 
Quarter Sessions Court here next® 


Thursday. 

Charged with “inciting to riot,’ 
Allen, a member: of the Young| 
Progressives of America, has been 


He was arrested while peace- 
fully urging passersby not to pat- 
ronize the Woolworth’s establish- 
ment at Point Breeze Ave. and 
Dickinson St. The firm had been 


South Philadelphia YPA, of which 
Allen is a leader, for its Jimcrow 
hiring policies. 

A victory against mehionl at 
Woolworth’s was won in North 


— | 


Philadelphia last weekend when 


»1a unit in the chain hired for the 


first time in its history two Negro 
salesgirls. The store is located in 
an area highly populated with Ne- 
groes. A vigorous fight against 
Jimcrow at the store was con- 
ducted for eight previous weeks 
by the North Philadelphia Com- 
mittee for Equal Job Rights, the 
Progressive Party, the Communist 
Party and the CIO Fur Workers. 


The Adventures of Richard, by 


Michael Singer, appears Monday 
and Thursday and in the weekend 


Worker. 


a, 


BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


. Army and Navy 
See HUDSON for Values! 


@ Navy Type Oxfords 7 6” 

@ Genuine P Coats 2 | 1 { 
ee 4 , 

@ Turtle Neck Sweaters 7 aa 
Genuine Navy ...... 

@ Ranger, Hiking ané , 


. 78 
Working Shoes ..... | 


HUDSON 
Army & Navy Store 


105 THIRD. AVENUE 
Near 13th St., N. ¥. 3—GR 5-9073 


Business: Machines 


TYPEWRITERS 


AS LO 
2a 


Lowest prices for foreign 
language typewriters 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
Sold, Rented, Repaired 


ALL LANGUAGES 
TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086 
(Bet Sixth and ‘Seventh Aves.) 


FUE TY vecwrcas 
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“ Mimeos, Adders, 
. Repairs, Sales, Rentals 
a UE UNION SHOP 


°MU 2-2964-5 2 sist | 


Electrolysis 


IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE : | 


°, 
: A EE ELE. 
a 


Mattresses - Bedding 


Opticians and Optometrists — 


- 


———___ i. ae 


| MATTRESSES 


Direet from 
Nae ee 


". Official TWO Bronx Optometrists — 
_ EYES EXAMINED © 


| GLASSES FITTD 


262 E. 167th 8ST.. BRONX 
Tel. JErome 7-0022 


194.53 reg. 30.95 


| Righ-tempered steel coils, <i pad- 
° 


rder. 


ding ever: springs, pre-built 

We remake mattresses 

Also bedding, studio couches, maple 
bedroom suites 


a Free Delivery @ DI 6-6160 
‘Bordman’s Mattress Co. 


Photographers 


HOW CAN WE... 


come to your home, take -- pictures 
of your child, give you a FREB 
5x7 portrait, and put you under 
no obligation? Call us ... we'll 
tell you! 


376 Livonia Ave. Brooklyn, N.Y. | HAROLD STUDIOS — NI 6-£ 3 


Moving and Storage 


Special rates for organizations, wed- — 


dings, Mar-Mitzvahs, Parties, etc. 


CALIFORNIA 
& WEST COAST 


LOW RATES! 

OGomplete service, via pool car to 
Texas, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, | 
Wash. and all] intermediate ' points. 
in New York on all above points. 
FREE STORAGE — 30 DAYS 


VAN SERVICE 


aT? $3.15 


————— 


Records and Music 


VOX presents - 
LITTLE SONGS 


ON BIG SUBJECTS 


by HY ZARET 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
154 FOURTH AVENUE = (1ith Bt.) 


Florida, Georgia, Chicago, Milwaukee, 


Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 
Tennesseee, Arkansas and al; way points. 


Free Estim ate CY 2-2360-1-2 
| : CONCORD) 
TRANSPER & STORAGE CORP. 

114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 


Open till 10 P.M. OR 4-9400 


Restaurants 


JADE -~~ 
MOUNTAIN 
. sa ee Sts. 


GR 7. 9444 i. 
© Quality Chinese Food @ 


13 B. 7th ST. GR 27-2457 


near 3rd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


HAIR FOREVER! 
from face, arms, legs or bedy. Pri- 
“Men alsotreated. Freeconsultation. LO 3-421? 


TO Rid Yourself or 
$1 per treatment. Famous experts re- 
vacy. Sensational new methed .. 
SELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 


UNWANTED | 
meve unwanted hair permanently ~ 

“sick results . . lowered cests! 

110 W. 34 St. (adj. Saks) Suites 1401-1102 


Flowers 


| CAE EE 
| 


J. SANTINI & Bros., Inc. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


STORAGE 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 
932 So. Blvd. (163) DA 9-7900 


FLOWERS=-: 


a 


Opticians and Optometrists 


AND FRUIT BASKETS 
Delivered Anywhere 


: 

ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 
e 
€ 


GR 38357. 


Insurance 


LEON BENOFEF 


Insurance for Every Need 


391 East 149th Street 
MElIrose 5-0984 


OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIAN | 


Have yeur eyes 
examined by & 
eompetent 
eculist M.D. 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL and 
* JEWELRY €0. 


Complete selection of watches, jewelry, 
silverware at a discount of 15 to 35%. 
Watch repair man on premises. 


147 Fourth Avenue 


(Bank Bldg.) Room 319 
N. Shaffer GR 7-7553 Wm. Vogel 


2 yee: | 659 


:S SKAZKA’ 


227 W. 46 St.—Cl 6-795 
Upholstery 


EUPHOLSTER: 


pe. suite like new restyled if desirea ® 


eg 


2 CHAIRS — $11 


= Upholstery DI 6-5600 


@ 271 Livonia Ave. 


a 


-* —_ 


ft 
te 
; 


3-piece set — $18 


}Furniture sities = 00 


Cleaning any size chair 5. 
Sofa Bottoms — $12 
Chairs — $5 


New weaving, lining, spring  retied, 
reupholstering, slip cevers 


—-— 


CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


ROYAL NI5-1105 


Oficial IVO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
255 W. 84th St., near Seventh Ave. 


Mon.-Thurs., 9-3:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 9-6 — LO. 3-3243 


J. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


All kinds of insurance including aute- 


mobile, fire, life, compensation, ete. 


799 BROADWAY GR 65-3826 


Interior Decorators 


iste neenematennsthenneenmeiaentiantiaiaannee 
S VY 27) pEcORATORS 


Slip Covers, Draperies, Bed Spreads 
CUSTOM MADE 


Samples brought te heme @ all boros | ° ae al Y 


Free Estimates and Consulting ~ 
258 Liberty Ave., Brocklyn, N. ¥. 


moe 


|| habit? ... You should. 


. Official IWO B’kiyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Do you have the Daily Worker 


oF 
eo 


$12 


OFA 
EAT BOTTOMS 
Rebuilt 


Funeral Director for the IWO 
—. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


9701 CHURCH AVE., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DI 2-1273 DI 2-2726 
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SOME 
if you 


didn’t know!) as he hands out valuable pitching advice at the club’s baseball school in Sanford, 


Florida. Of the 335 kids who flocked for tvyouts, 125 have pitching ambitions. Well, they're getting’ it 


from one of the greatest lefthanders baseball ever produced, old longpants himself. 


Slykhuis May Wind Up 
Top Visiting Trackster 


Not one of the visiting Swedes, but a dashing Dutchman named Willy Slykhuis 
today bids fair to become the foreign sensation of the track season. He's already done quite 


‘well for himself in a mere month on these shores. He has 


Tribe’s Ruel Rates 
As Player’s Ace 


Harold (Muddy) Ruel, who has held various jobs in 
baseball during the past 34 years, has a new one that prom- 


ises to be easier than all the rest. Muddy, one of the) 
diamond's most popular figures, is *———— es 
director for the|!: 248 


assistant farm 
champion Cleveland Indians. 


“It’s a longer title than my last : 
job,” said the 53-year-old Ruel, 


“but. that’s about all.” 
Rual was bullpen cas 
Indiang last season an 
that mafaged the St. 
Browns. His previous 


job 


missioner A. B. Chandler’s office, 


coach of the Chicago White Sox a 
and 17 seasons as catcher for the |: 


Yankees, Red Sox, Senators, Tigers, 
Browns and White Sox. » | 

His new job will take him t 
Marianna, Fla., next month, where 
he and farm director Hank Green- 
va will supervise several hun- 
dred players in the Indians’ minor 
league organization. 

“My new job promises to be in- 
teresting. I like the idea of work- 
ing with young playess and help- 
ing them climb the ladder.” 

Ruel, as modest as he is efficient, 
— over his 1948 job lightly 

ut Cleveland manager Lou Bou- 
dreau doesn't. 


“I won't say where we'll finish 
in 1949,” said Boudreau, “but I 
will say that without Ruel and 
McKechnie we would not have 
won the pennant and the world 
championship in 1948.” 


WITH A MAXIMUM of hard 
work and a minimum of publicity, 
the soft-spoken Ruel lent consider- 
able help to such pitching promi- 
nents as Gene Bearden, Steve Gro- 
mex, Bob Lemon, Satchel Paige 
and Sam Zoldak. He even helped 
remedy a fielding flaw which 
- threatened to keep third baseman 
Al Rosen in the minors indefinitely. 

When Ruel is confronted with 
. this evidence, he brushes it off. 


“Ali are fine ballplayem who 


’~ “ 


for the |g == 
cluded an executive post in Com- |#:4 


| 


. Sa 
ve 2 *. “ “3 “3 
. oe) 


‘Sam Zoldak > 


benefited from instruction,” he 
said. “They deserve the credit.” 


During his 34 years in baseball, 
Ruel has been cited for only one 
“fault”—gentility. 

“Muddy was too nice for |gs 
own good,” said a Brownie player 
after Ruel was released. 


“I don’t see any point in being 
gruff,” Muddy maintains. “I think 
you can get more out of a ball- 


like a work horse.” 


Rickey Calls Pro 


Grid War Foolish 

LANCASTER, Pa., Feb. 9 (UP). 
—Branch Rickey, president of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, today described 
as “silly” the cold war between 
the National Football League and 
the All-America Conference. 

“It is so foolish and so strange,” 
Rickey said during a press inter- 
view on the gloomy professional 
football picture. “There should 


be two leagues,” he added. 


playegr if you treat him like a hu- 
man being than if you treat him, 


| 


|for victory. 


run the mile four times, finish- 
‘ing second thrice and first once. 
‘And now comes the Baxter mile, 
which Saturday features the New 
York A. C. games, and Whirling 
‘Willy finds himself in the favor- 
‘ites role, The Baxter, incidentally, 
has never been won by a visitor. 
_ In the pre-season plaudits, Willy 
hardly came in for a mention. All 
‘of the talk centered around the 
invading Swedes, such as Ingvar 
Bengtsson. 

But in the Wanamaker Mile at 
New York,” when the real show- 
down came, it was Slykhuis who 


=. :| was at the tape with Wisconsinss | 
=| brilliant Don Gehrmann. 

m:|Gehrmann won the race, but the 
|| Dutchman was so close behind 
ea: |that both were timed exactly the 
eee. |same—4:09.5, the fastest of the 


current indoor season. 
Last week, without the need to 


«=3|contend with Gehrmann, Slykhuis 
=. .| easily won the Hunter Mile at Bos- 
<3\ ton in 4:12.4, 


Bengtsson will be Slykhuis’ chief 
opposition Saturday, but the un- 
fortunate Swede holds little hopes 


which mad him a trotting last in 
the Wanamaker Mile plagues him 
this week. Actually, the teeth are 
no longer there. But the penicil- 
lin used by the dentist still 
Bengtsson down, and most track 
authorities insist he’ll be far from 
peak shape for at least three more 
weeks. 

Ehrik Ahlden, Bengtsson’s team- 
mate from Sweden, is favored to 
win the two-mile, however, espe- 
cially. since Belgium’s Gaston Rieff 
pulled out of the race because of 
foot blisters he suffered at Boston. 


Rieff lost a shoe during the two- 
mile at Boston and ran the last 350 
yards without it. He decided to 
pull out of the meet this week in 
order to be in shape for his main 
goal, the National AAU three-mile 
championship. 

As for our own tracksters, the 
most consistent American winner 
is once again the great Harrison 
Dillard, The former Baldwin 
Wallace ace is skimming the 
hurdles in his old unbeatable com- 
bination of beautiful symmetry 
going over and deadly sprint kick. 
He has chosen to return to his 


specialty despite his sprint victory 
in the Olympics, 


True, | 


The same toothache’ 


slows | 


’ 


al 


eeememnienes 


In This 
Corner... 


By Bill eMardo 


MORGAN’S FIVE TOP LIGHTWEIGHTS 
OUR BULL SESSIONS with ‘Dumb’ Dan Morgan 


are evidently well worth the space. Mailbag sentiment 


says so. Truth is, a scribe gets as many kicks sitting down 
and collecting Daniel’s dope as the reader does scanning the Mor- 
gan lines of type. About time, then, to spread the joy with 
‘Worker’ devotees. To date, all our Morgan columns have run in 
the Daily Worker only. (So, if you discover the old boy is worth 
listening to, well, just added reason to make your Sunday reading 
habits a Daily one, hm?) 

Recently acquired readers may need some briefing. Morgan is 
boxing’s most famous octegenarian, 73 years: young, former fight 
manager of three world’s cham- : 
pions, owner of a delightful wit, 
and more worthy of the label 
“expert than most men who've 
seen half of what Morgan’s seen 
in the ring and who pretend to 
know exactly twice as much. 


Of late, Dan’s pre-fite quotes 


have become the rage of metro- 


politan sports pages. The ex-~ 
planation is simple. Dan's on a 
real tear. He touted Jersey Joe 
Walcott before the first Louis | — 
fight, picked Zale over Graziano "7 
Pn her third brawl, and selected IKE WILLIAMS | 
Sandy Saddler to take Willie Pep’s title last October. All of them 
were heavy underdogs. Most recently Morgan came by way of a 
new gold wristwatch when the New York Boxing Writers honored 
him for “long and meritorious service in the cause of boxing.” 

On that dais with Dan the night he was honored also sat Ike 
Williams, lightweight champion and the scribes’ choice for “Fighter 
Of the Year.” In future, ‘Worker’ columns welll let the impish side 
of Morgan take over. For the nonce, his pearls of wisdom deal 
with the aforementioned Williams, whom Dan'l esteems so highly. 
Sitting up at 20th Century Sporting Club, Morgan paid Trenton Ike 
the supreme compliment by ranking him among the five greatest 
lightweights he ever saw. And remember, Dan’s been seeing things 
fistic since before the turn of the century. 

* 


IKE’S IN GOOD COMPANY 


“TKE WILLIAMS is as great as any lightweight that ever 
lived,” Morgan began. “I won't call him THE single greatest — 
but he’s as good as the four best I ever watched.” | 

Morgan’s five supreme lightweights include Williams, Joe Gans, 
Benny Leonard, Kid Lavigne and Frank Erne. Champions all. 
Lavigne flattened Dick Burge at London in 1896 to cop the 1385- 
pound title. Erne took it from him in a 20-round decision at Buffalo 
in 1899. Gans belted out Erne in one round at Fort Erie, Canada, 
in 1902. The breathtaking Leonard came along much later, in 1917, 
to assume the throne from Freddie Welsh, etherizing him in nine at 
New York’s Manhattan Casino. Not caring to predict what the / 
future holds for the modern mister Williams, let us note that thus 
far Leonard is the only lightweight champion to retire in possession 
of his title. | 

NOW BACK to Morgan’s peep-hole analysis of each in his 
All-Star lightweight parade: | 

“Joe Gans fought flatfooted, could hit inside a lead or over it. 
He countered and feinted beautifully. And Gans was always set 


to punch. 
“Williams. is as tall as Gans was, rips short punches to the 


body, blocks well, and crosses rights with plenty of effect. Ike is 
very strong and game. There's no lightweight living who can lick 


him. He has everything.” 
How does Morgan compare them as punchers? 


“Gans was a shorter hitter than Ike, and he picked his spots 
better. Joe would often wait round after round for one punch. He 
didn’t throw as many as Ike does, but he was more accurate. 
Williams will punch more often, throwing a lot to the body and 
then switching his attack upstairs. For comparative power, how- 
ever, I'd say Gans and Williams hit equally hard. 

“Kid Lavigne was a short-armed rusher. He'd come tearing in, 
smother a guy, and then belt him with those quick clubbing short 
punches. 

“Frank Erne, who beat the Kid, was a beautiful boxer, could 
make all the moves and knew his way around the ring like a charm. 
Erne was what Id call a punishing puncher. 

“Benny Leonard would move in and out. Step in, hit you, and 
step back again before you could counter. The Leonard of 1917 
was magnificent. That year he “kayoed the great featherweight 
Johnny Kilbane, flattened Freddie Welsh for the lightweight title, 
and knocked out seven of the other best lightweights around.” 

> 


ANY NAYS IN THE HOUSE? 


MORGAN LEANED BACK in his well-worn chair at 20th’s 
publicity office. “You know, people are always asking me abow 
Gans and Leonard.” The ring’s boldest prognosticator chuckled. 
“That one I'd never pick. Gans against Leonard? Even up.” 

_ Any oldtimers care to argue about that? Or about Morgan’s 
list of the all time lightweight greats? Send it along and this space 
is yours. If it’s real provocative, we'll get Morgan back in here to 
debate it out. A very rare privilege, we'll have you know. 
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CHINESE PARTISANS, two members of the millions of armed Chinese Liberation Army. Men and women such as these patrol and 
workers and peasants who form part of the armed forces supporting the _ police liberated areas and attack Kuomintang armies from the rear. 


HE’LL BAR NEW 
| JURY DATA 
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Medina Hints 
He'll Bar New 


Jury Data 


By Harry Raymond 


Judge Harold R. Medina on Friday threatened action 
to prevent introduction of additional defense proof in the 


trial of the Communist lead 
system deliberately discriminates 
against manual workers, Negroes 
and jews. 

He said he would take “steps I 
deem advisable” on Monday. He 
_ adjourned abruptly proceedings in 
the middle of the day, after U. S. 
Attomey John F. X. McGohey 
climaxed unsuccessful cross-exam- 
ination of defense witness Prof. 
Doxey Wilkerson with a violent 
anti-Communist inquisition. 

Judge Medina announced, at the 
opening of the session, he would 

emnit the prosecutor to quiz Wil- 
Lodi as to whether or not he was 
a member of the Communist Party. 
All five defense lawyers objected. 

The Judge told the clerk to read 
the question. 

“Are you a member of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States?” 


JUDGE INTERRUPTS 


- Prof. Wilkerson paused a mo- 
ment and began to reply: “My ex- 
perience as a Negro American. . .’ 
He was interrupted by the Judge. 
The Judge ruled the witness had 
the choice of three answers: Yes, 
No or refusal to answer on consti- 
tutional grounds that the question 
js incriminating. | 

Attorney Harry Sacher told the 
court the witness had a right to 
precede his answer with a state- 
ment on why he choses one course 
or another. 

- “He is now going to say either 
he is or is not a member of the 
- Communist Party or plead his 

. constitutional right not to answer,’ 


the Judge ordered. The Judge then 


put the question. 
“In view of various circumstan- 
cess....” The Judge shut him off. 
Wilkerson said he was answer- 
ing in line with advice from his 
attomey on his _ constitutional 


rights. 


3 | 
“IT have advised you of your 


rights,” the Judge snapped. 
Sacher pleaded with the Judge 
to extend the same rights to Prof 
Wilkerson as were extended to 
Henry P. Chandler, U. S. Court 
administrator, who testified earlier 
with lengthy explanatory _ re- 
marks. Wilkerson asked to be ex- 
cused to consult with counsel. 
Wilkerson telephoned his attor- 
ney and returned to the stand. 
“Well, Mr. Wilkerson, what is 
your answer?” the Judge asked. 
“The answer is yes, Wilkerson 
replied. “But I would like to 
make a statement why I made that 
answer.* 
Judge Medina ruled out any 
extension of the witness’ reply. 
The prosecutor then asked: 
“When did you join the Com- 
munist Party?” 
PERSECUTION 
Sacher objected: “This question 
has no present interest. I submit 
any further inquiry into this matter 
is an indecent prosecutor's inquiry. 
I submit his constitional rights 
were invaded when he was asked 
this question.” | 
_ Judge Medina ruled to strike out 
the word “indecent.” Attorney 
A. J. Isserman pointed out that 
the date the witness joined the 


Communist Party was of no inter-| 


ers showing the federal jury 


s = 
Wilkerson te Speak 
At Parley on Juries 


Prof. Doxey Wilkerson will be 
one of the main speakers at the 
conference for a democratic jury 
system, to be held atthe Hotel 
Diplomat, Monday, Feb. 14 at 8 
p.m. Prof. Wilkerson was on the 
stand at the Foley Square trial for 
two weeks offering testimony based 
on official government statistics 
which revealed the shocking dis- 
crimination in the picking of juries 
in this district. 

Other speakers will be O. John 
Rogge, former assistant U. S. At- 
torney; Paul Ross, chairman, New 
York City Tenants and Consumers 
Council; Irving Potash, one of the 
defendants and manager of the 
Furriers Joint Council, and Halois 


Moorehead of the AFL Hotel 
Front Service Union. 
uu me 


est to the evidence offered show- 


of the wealthy and propertied. 


McGohey said he wanted to 
show the length of time the witness 
had been associated with the de- 
fendants. 

“Now if the witness testified 
falsely . . .” McGohey got this far 
and Sacher was on his feet de- 
manding: “Strike that out. The 
purpose of cross-examination of a 
witness is to elicit the truth and 
not to lay the basis for future pros- 
ecution of the witness.” 

The judge ‘advised McGohey to 
rephrase his question. , 

Q. You became the educationa 
director of the Maryland and Dis- 
trict of Columbia Communist 
Party some time in 1943? 


A. That is right. 


Q. Had you been a member 
of the party at that time? 

Isserman: I object to that. It 
is a way around the ruling. 

Medina: I will allow the ques- 
tion. 

Sacher: The witness did testify 
he has known all the defendants 
for various periods of time. 

Medina: There seems to be some 
mystery about it. I would expect 
him to say, “Certainly, 'm a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party.” 

Isserman: Your Honor does not 
seem to be aware of what is going 
on in the country. Communists are 
being persecuted all over this 
country. The witness’ connection 
with the Communist Party in 1943 
has nothing to do with the facts 
and figures in his testimony. Mr. 
McGohey is attempting to show 
guilt by association.” 

Medina: I adhere to my former 


|ruling. 


The court permitted McGohey 
to ask Wilkerson if he was a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party when 
\he was Maryland edueational di- 
rector. Wilkerson declined to an- 
swer, stating constitutiona] 
grounds. 

McGohey asked: “Were you 
ever a member of the national 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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ing the juries were stacked in favor/| 


——————) 


Communist Party: . 


7 


“My experiences as a Negro 
American and my studies of social 
science have led me to the con- 
victions which are a matter of pub- 
lié record. I am proud of my po- 
litical associations, and under other 
circumstances I would not hesi- 
tate to state ‘what they are. 

“However, I am well aware of 
the fact that answers to the ques- 
tion inquiring into political affili- 
ations—any answers—are being uti- 
lized in the political climate of this 
period for the purposes which 
jeopardize the constitutional rights 
of very large groups of Americans. 
Hence, understanding full well the 
implications of Mr. McGohey's 
closing remarks yesterday, I sought 
advice on the matter at issue. 

“I am advised by counsel that 
no public official, appomted — or 


day on the witness stand in the trial 


elected, has the right to pry into 


what are my political or other be-/ 


liefs and associations, that any 


such probing would be im violation| 


of my rights of free speech and 
assembly as guaranteed by the 
First Amendment. : 


“I’am also advised by counsel 
that my rights against self;incrimi- 
nation, as guaranteed by the Fifth 
Amendment, provide full legal jus- 
tification for refusal to answer the 
prosecutors questions about my 
membership in’ the Communist 


Party. 

CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 
“In view of the fact that the 

issue here raised involves not only 


my own constitutional rights but 
also those.%of many thousands. of 


The Statement Wilkers 
Could Not Give in Court 


Following is the statement Prof. Doxey Wilkerson was barred from making when, during his 14th 
of the Communist leaders, he testified he was a member of the 


, 


| 


American citizens, I am strongly 


] 


 pastionloe question, 


ss toward the position that 
Is 


ould refuse to answer the ques- 
tion that has been directed to me. 


“Were I compelled to come be- 


fore this court or before a Grand 


Jury or Congressional committee 
engaged in a line of inquiry which 
I consider subversive of the Con- 
stitutional rights of the American 
people; I would, indeed, refuse to 
answer. “However, since i came 
here voluntarily at the request of 
the defendants in a matter which 
I consider of grave importance to 


‘the proper administration of jus- 


tice I do not, in the case of this 
i invoke my 
constitutional rights. I willingly 
and proudly state that I am a 
member of the Communist Party 
of the United States of America.” 


‘By Norman Anderson 


preparing the machinery for a long 
strike. 

The transit tieup came when 
12,000 CIO transport workers quit 
their jobs Friday morning and im- 
mediately setup picket lines at 
major terminals and depois 
throughout the city. 

Members of Local 234 struck 
after the company had refused to 
meet their wage demands in an 
llth hour meeting. During six 
weeks of negotiations the company 
shad raised its wage offer from two 
to three cents an hour while the 
union lowered its demands from 25 
to 20 cents. 

The Communist Party urged 


|messages to the Mayor and Citv 


Council asking them to go on 
(Continued on,Page 12) 
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Asks Truman 
To Intervene 


Agnes Smedley, author and for- 
mer correspondent, Friday appeal- 
ed directly to President Truman 
to intervene as Commander-in- 
Chief and clear her name from 
false charges of espionage made 
in an Army report from Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur's headquarters 
in Japan. 

Miss Smedley charged MacAr- 
thur and his aides with having 
engaged in “priviledged smear- 
ing.” She told the President that 
the attack on her was as much 
a “red herring” as those he de- 
nounced during the last presiden- 
tial campaign. She called on the 
President to make “Gen. MacAr- 
thur either apologize or else waive 
his immunity so that. she could 
sue him for libel.” ee 

[Maj. Gen. Charles A. Wil- 
loughby, chief Intelligence officer 
for Gen. MacArthur, told a Tokyo 
press conference Friday that he 
assumed the “entire responsibility” 
for the Army report, according to 
the United Press. 

[ Willoughby, accepting the buck 
passed him by his chief, said he 
would have to consult with his 
superiors before he could announce 
a decision whether to waive im- 
munity to permit Miss Smedley to 
take court. action against him.] 


PHILADELPHIA.—AIl surface 


port Workers told reporters that? 
negotiations with the company had | 
recessed, and that the union was| 


Agnes Smedley 


Strike Shuts Down All — 
Transport in Philadelphia 


AL | , underground and elevated public transportation in 
the nation’s third largest city was completely shut down Friday in 1949’s first major strike 


for a fourth round of wage increases. Andrew Kaelin, president of Local 234, CIO Trans- 
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CIO United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers picket 


Permutit Water Conditioning Co. in New York, world’s largest 
makers of water purification equipment. Management turned down 


demands for pay increase and better working conditions. 


WEEKLY HARLEM EDITION 


—— 


TO START NEXT MONTH 


The Worker management announced this week that 
the first issue of a Harlem edition of the paper will hit the 
streets in mid-March. Edited and written in Harlem, th 


new addition to The Worker fa-© 


—ao7 
ee _) 


mily is expected to fill a long-felt can, and The New York Age, Har- 


need for a hard hitting people's 
paper with a working class point 
of view, it was said. - 

There are already 16 editions 
of The Worker, including New 
England, the South, and the Rocky 
Mountain regions. The Harlem edi- 
tion will be number 17. 

A special committee has been 
appointed, according to the an- 
noucement, to boost the present 
circulation in Harlem by 1,000. 
An editorial staff is now assembled, 
its personnel to be announced later. 

Harlem had had three weeklies 
for the past ten years until Peo- 
ple’s Voice folded last year. The 
two remaining papers are the Am- 


| 


sterdam News, nominally Republi-, 


lem’s oldest paper, streamlined and 
rejuvenated by a new management 
last year. The Age is “indepen- 
dent. : 


Although this will be the first 
time’ The Worker will publish a 
Harlem edition, the paper did 


maintain a Harlem bureau for 
years prior to World War II. It 
is felt by The Worker management 
that the Harlem edition will not 
only serve the Harlem community 
better, but that the Harlem edition 
will improve both the daily and 
other week-end editions in Negro 
news coverage. 

The date of the first issue of 
the Harlem edition will be an 
nounced soon. 
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Charge USPlans 


Kuomintang Aid 


NANKING.—The People’s Lib- 
eration radio Friday accused the 
United States of planning active 
assistance to the Kuomintang. 

The broadcast said recent mil- 
itary and naval conferences at 
Tokyo and Tsingtao proved the 


United States was planning active |’ 


assistance to-the Kuomintang gov- 
ernment and said such aid would 
be futile. 
It said a Tokyo meeting attend- 
ed by U. S. Secretary of War 


Kenneth Royall, Lt. Gen. Albert C.’ 


Wedemeyer, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and Maj. Gen. David G. 
Barr, former head of the Army 
advisory group in China, was 
called to “continue intervention in 

hiang’s domestic affairs and to 
foster Japanese aggressive forces. 


Chase National Loan 


To Franco Protested 
President Truman and Secretary 
of State Acheson were asked to 


intervene and “prevent the final|} 


application” of a loan of $25,000,- 


000 to Franco Spain announced} 


by the Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York. Telegrams from 


Dr. Edward K. Barsky, national 
chairman of the Joint Anti-Fascist 

Refugee Committee, charged that 
the loan “constitutes either a di- 
rect defiance of the stated foreign 
policy of the United States, or 
marks a reversal of official policy 
towards fascism not contemplated 
by the American people at large.” 


Wallace Assai 
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Is Cold War 


Against Negroes’ Righ 


URGES T-H REPEAL 


— =e 

H, 

president of the International 
Typographical Union, tells the 
Senate Labor Committee the 


Taft-Hartley Law has cost his 
union more than $11,000,000. 


He urged quick repeal of T-H. _ 


See New Fare Hike 
In O’D’s Albany Bill 


By Michael Singer 


A bill, sponsored by Mayor O’Dwyer, to take from the 
Public Service Commission its fare-raising powers and trans- 


fer sole authority to the city, will be intr 
roe: 


lature this week. O’Dwyer made 
the announcement after an execu- 
tive session of the Board of Esti- 
mate Friday which unanimously 
rejected a request by six private 
bus companies for a “more equi- 
table distribution” or the 12-cent 
combination ride. | 

The O’Dwyer bill, if granted, will 
inevitably mean a higher fare all 
along the line—surface and sub- 
way. The second act to the 10- 
cent production staged last year 
has all the props of the same De- 
mocratic - Republican conspiracy. 
At that time too, there was a lot of 
shadow boxing and verbal scrim- 
maging by both higher fare par- 
ties, each seeking to impose the 
responsibility on the other, while 
secretly agreed on the 10 cent fare. 

When the PSC on Jan. 19 di- 
rected the private bus line to seek 
a higher fare, O'Dwyer vehement- 


ly charged it was a scheme to 


boost the fare. He inferred that|. 


the PSC-—a Dewey - controlled 
body—was pressuring for such a 
boost to embarrass the Democrats 
in a mayoralty election year. Now, 
under the pretense of seeking sole 
fare-making powers to block a 
higher toll, the mayor is asking for 
amended transit legislation in Al- 
bany. | . 
The basis for the new conspir- 
acy is that O’Dwyer will not get 
such powers unless he does raise 
the fare. The PSC has jurisdiction 


only over private transit lines, 
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ee SC | towards full equality is arrested 
ae Sy, os «2a | by the very agencies in which we 


§ |-lightenment 
|| said. 


oduced in the Legis- 


which carry 25 percent of the pas- 
senger traffic. These companies are 
ay Ba a higher combination 
deal. because, they contend, cur- 
rent revenues are inadequate to 
meet retroactive wage demands of 
the Transport Workers Union. 
When O'Dwyer raised the fare 
last year he bought off . Quill’s 


support on the promise that the! 


nearly $500,000 retroactive wages 
would be paid. The union is not 
only seeking this demand but is 
pressing for another wage boost. 
A higher combination deal with 
the bus lines to great TWU de- 
mands would mean a minimum 
l-cent fare raise and a concurrent 
increase in the subway fare, mak- 
ing an estimated combination ride 
of 17 cents instead of the present 
12 cents. ) 


Partitionists Winning 


in North Ireland 
BELFAST, Northern Ireland 
(UP).—Prime Minister Sir Basil 
Brooke and his Unionists party, 
which favors keeping the - six 
counties of Northern Ireland with- 


lin the United Kingdom, appeared 


Friday to have won a victory over 
anti-partitionists 

Unionist candidates appeared to 
have kept the 35 seats they held 
in the last parliament, and to have 
picked up three seats formerly 


held by Laborites. There were 52/kn 


seats at stake. 


° Point of Order 


It’s true Cardinal Mindszenty admitted con- 
spiring to restore Otto to the throne of Hungary. 
But “maybe to convict a man for such an act is 
a monstrous threat to innocent unemployed kings. 


Mindszenty also admitted to blackmarketin 
But maybe to convict a man for such an act i 
a dastardly attack upon the right of high prices. 


Mindszenty 


anti-Semitism. 
such an act is 


©The Worker Washington Bureau . . 

|  WASHINGTON.—The “threat of war” is being used 
rofit from Jimcrow to block action to end | y 

discrimination against the Negro people, = 


by those who P 
segregation an 
Henry Wallace declared in a 


here tonight. “Before we at 
the entire world, shouldn't we 
permit it to flourish in the U.S.?” 
Wallace asked. “We would be 
happy to see democracy take root 
and grow everywhere. But we 
fear it is not democracy: that our 
administration and its Republican 
supporters bring to the world.” 

Wallace placed responsibility 
for the continuing denial of Ne- 
gro rights on the President, Con- 
gress, state governments and the 
judiciary. 

“The evolution of our country 


expect democratic processes, en- 
and leadership,” he 


The Wallace speech was one of 
the featured highlights of a mass 


of a National Legislative Assem- 
bly and Rally to-End Discrimina- 
tion, held here over the Lincoln 
Birthday weekend. | 


1,200 DELEGATES 

Initiated by J. Finley Wilson, 
grand exalted ruler of the Elks of 
the World, the movement attract- 
ed 1,200 delegates from 28 states, 
representing a political cross-sec- 
tion of the country. Negro and 
white delegates from eight south- 
erm states came to the meeting. 

Objectives, as outlined early to- 
day by Judge Hobson P. Reynolds, 
of Philadelphia, head of the civil 
rights section of the Elks and a 
prominent Negro Republican, in- 
clude enactment of anti-lynching, 
anti-poll tax and FEPC legislation 
as well as elimination of segrega- 
tion in the District of Columbia, 
in the armed forces and in inter- 
State carriers. 

Other speakers slated to ad- 
dress the meéting are Sen. William 
Langer (R-ND), Rep. Adam Clay-; 
ton Powell (D-NY) and Perry 
Howard, GOP national committee- 
man for Mississippi. ' 

Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D- 
Minn) had accepted an invitation 
to speak, but backed out today. 

Paul Robeson was scheduled to 
appear a few hours before his boat 
sailed for Europe. 


REPORT ON VISITS 


On Friday afternoon delegates 
returned to conference headquar- 
ters to report on their visits with 
executive and congressional leaders. 

Judge Reynolds told the dele- 
gates of a discussion with Wash- 
ington representatives of the 
Panama Canal 
That experience convinced him 
that these officials must be removed 
from office, he said. They took the 
position that “improvements” in 
the zone could take place only 
“within the framework of segrega- 
tion.” There can be no improve- 
ment within the framework of 
Jimcrow, Reynolds declared. 

Another delegates reported on 
a visit of six former GIs to see 
Major Carl Gray, head of the 
Veterans Administration. Gray told 
the delegation that as far as he 


ing the big estates to the people. But maybe to 
convict a man for such an act endangers all fences. 

It's true Mindszenty admitted trying to tum 
the clock back and restore Hitler's program of 


ew no segregation existed in any 
of the 126 hospitals operated by 


By ALAN MAX 
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admitted he worked against giv- 


But maybe to convict a man for 


meeting concluding the first day| 


Administration. | 
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speech prepared for delivery 4 


A 


about local customs.” 
DOUBLE-TALK | 
A delegation of more 


ra 


Department o 


admissions from. officials that in 
lynchings “we can do _ nothin 
about it.” The delegation met wit 
U.S. attorneys Leo Meltzer and 
Maceo .. Hubbard. 
Meltzer suggested that attorneys 
(Continued on Page 7) 


tempt to bring democracy to | 
© ee 
‘the VA. But when delegates cited #2 am 
discrimination in the Lawson Gen- =: 

eral Hospital in Atlanta, Gray re- : 

plied that he “could do nothing ee 


than 80 & 

to the civil rights division of the =... 
Justice met with 24 
double-talk evasion and outright | 


3 


HENRY WALLACE 


on the Mindszenty issue. 


to rally behind Davis to defeat 


HAIL DAVIS’ FIGHT ON MINDSZENTY ISSUE _ 


The six community regions of the Communist Party in Man- 
hattan sent their “warmest commendations” to Councilman Ben- 
jamin J. Davis, Jr., for his “magnificent fight” in the City Council 


Meeting Thursday, the branch organizers of all clubs from the 
six regions—Harlem, 18th congressional district, Washington Heights, | 
Upper West Side, Lower West Side and Lower East: Side—pled ed 


u 
and possible “reactionary moves” 


to remove him from the City, Council. 


Methodist, Baptist and Pentecost 
churches, and members of the Su- 
preme Council of the United Evan- 
gelican Churches of Bulgaria. 

All were charged with supplying 
information about Bulgarian activ- 
ities to American and British rep- 
resentatives here. The six-count 
indictment also accused them of 
black market currency dealings. 

Deputy Foreign Minister Vladi- 
mir Topencharow said the 5,000- 
word indictment does not charge 
the churchmen “for their religious 
activities, but for specific crimes.” 

The Synod of the Bulgarian 
Orthodox Church, whose member- 
ship includes the vast majority of 
Bulgaria's 7,000,000 people, ap- 
pealed to all members for “active 
cooperation” with the government. 
SPIES, TRAITORS 

The 15 churchmen “are all spies 
and traitors—they have committed 
the worst crimes known to Bul- 
garian law,’ Topencharov said. 
He added that “all made complete 
self-confessions.” 


He stressed the passage in the 
indictment which charged that 
Pastor Vassil Zyapkov was “at the 


hostile activity.” 

Zyapkov, who represented the 
United Evangelical Churches in 
the Bulgarian peace treaty dele- 
gation in early 1947, is accused of 
having told Anglo-American rep- 
resentatives about decisions reached 


by the delegation. 

The indictment lists connections 
between the accused ministers and 
10 Americans and Britishers who 
have been in Sofia in recent years. 
All but one of the westerners were 
‘members of official missions. 

Among the Americans named 
were former acting Minister ar 
Horner, legation secretary Cyril 


a threat to the democratic right 


- | Black, and Louise Beck, an em- 
td do whatever you want with your clock, — ploye ‘of the legation. The only, 


bottom of the whole criminal and! 


15 Bulgar Pastors 
Admit Guilt — 


SOFIA, Bulgaria—The government announced Friday 
that 15 Protestant church leaders accused of being spies 


had “all made complete self-confessions.” The accused are 
ministers of the Congregational,©— ~ 


—— person mentioned is Miss 
Melliony Turner. 


B’klyn Pastor Hits 


Mindszenty Furor 


Dr. John Paul Jones, president 

of the Brooklyn Division of the 
Protestant Council of New York, 
urged Americans to “think twice 
before they join in the ‘holy cru- 
sade on behalf of Cardinal Mind- 
szenty.” Dr. Jones, who is pastor 
of the Union Church of Bay Ridge, 
issued his warning in an editorial 
prepared for the parish news- 
letter. 
- The Brooklyn church leader re- 
called the Cardinal’s “medieval” 
views, declaring that Mindszenty 
“sounds more like the medieval 
dogmatists when he declares, as he 
recently did before newspaper 
correspondents, that the French 
Revolution was ‘a mob movement’ 
and that ‘Darwin was a dangerous 
heretic who should have been 
burned at the stake.” 


Call Brooklyn 
Parley on T-H 


Brooklyn labor unions have been 
invited to a conference Friday, 
Feb. 18, to map: out a joint cam- 
paign~for unequivocal repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Law and reen- 
actment of the Wagner Act and 
the Norris-LaGuardia anti-injunc- 
tion act without amendments. The 
invitation was issued by William 
Greenstein, secretary of the Joint 
Local Executive Board of the CIO 
Brewery Workers to all unions 
with headquarters at the 7 
Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby 
Ave. 


Thirty-eight unions, including 
the Brewery Workers, meet at thé 
| Lyceum. 
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Court Excludes Of Joseph Mindszenty — 
4 7 | | | . By Robert Friedman foe eee, My estates claimed by the land 
ap '| ‘The tumult over the case of ee fom : - 
| . ICardinal Mindszenty cannot long =| 'Schools 


-lobscure the fact that his convic- | 22] | =IF MINDSZENTY opposed Jan 
fe |reform, he fought with outrag 


e -|tion registered a defeat for those 
| . - 3 ~ -Lwho would halt. the’ division of @eeifury against’ an innovation for 
{ & | feudal lands, the abolition of the fe2| Hungary which is traditional for 
) |monarchy, and the democratiza-| | Americans and, indeed, for many 
| -|tion of Hungary. | ee countries. The Hungarian govern 


‘|. Joseph, Cardinal Mindszenty | aie ment decided to set up a public 
Sa er school system, to supersede the 


By Joseph North : ‘Lin 2 ae eee eg i hoe . ee Rae 7 CSR BRR os Bete Rs ieee ate ee SS VE 
If somebody fold you — an average American — that he |S oPeoriage and comin) |S cic 
had stacks of evidence to prove the federal jury system in to poo ai ae cra 7 2 3 Calvinist (Protestant) and J ew- 

New York deliberately excluded the poor, the Negro, the - ' ts onde : 
| : > But, to understand. the back-| . ish leaders agreed. But Mindszen- 


Jew, you would doubtless clamor to see that proof. ground of this case, what Minds-: ty threafened to excommunicate 
zenty did—and.. said—about the all Catholic teachers daring to 


- After all, as a workingman, you might be hauled up: dic “we — 
some day on strike charges or whatnot, and you would want — ye noel or | — attain ho, pa ge _ 
to feel a fair trial is coming your way. YOU would, but) d, tee “ne i ingots Hungary's children in the pre 
youre not Judge Harold R. Medina, whose salary you pay} The Roman. Catholic Church ‘mental bondage which for hune 
to sit on the bench. He is the jurist presiding over the trial] was, until the Hungarian People’s! |dreds of years trained obediént 
of the Communist leaders in federal court, New York. The|Democracy, the biggest landowner |* ™ — “ame servants of the Hapsburg nion- 
Communists are charged with advocating Marxian social- = — “ogee org A pror a ee 3 seer fa oe falsified 
nn, 7 bear ol aoewt your employer wouldnt like. leunsked: and ‘starved’ as aan on| by Hungarian primates according the issue into one of selatous ai 

ists —preens himself on his|@ 20th Century version ‘of the/land they never owned: eo weet restates ae dom, et ee ee 
mrt TE. of the law. To date,|medieval days. when eminent omy, eerie eed Beene EF sy en — (C ontinued on Page 10) 


. jurists seriously argued the num- 
and the trial nears its fourth week, |] a fore it took place, conspired to|derstandably tumed to Otto of 


he has dug into his legal lore to|ber of angels that can dance on ee 
mae ad r eal Eiecstiahie the head of a pin. He is in total wreck it afterward. = Hapsburg, pretender to the Aus- We Ship Packages 


technicality to bar the defense|©ontradiction to the defense: they| Here are the facts: _. |tro-Hungarian throne. . 
from presenting its damning evi-|Want to prove daylight is day- L | d | = It was Mindszenty’s efforts. to ie) Rs oe 
ance: , | light. He aspires to prove it is): ang af are _ {eancel out Jand reform which led| : SR A * L 
Defense attorney Harry Sacher nighttime. . | ‘IN 1933, under the fascist, Hit-|to the black market speculation = , , 
asked prosecuting. attorney John| | * ler-allied Horthy regime, the|## Currency of which he was also ror A. 
F. X. McGohey at one pomt:| A STUDY of the valuminous|Roman church. owned more than held guilty by the Hungarian) | R U 3 S$ : A , 
“What are you afraid of, Mr. record reveals the following: | 1 000 000 Ree f | d | lo court. ‘ee a aed oe 
McGohey?” a | The defense presented year-by-|_’ -.’ _— - ™ and, emp0y-| Duke Pal -Esterhazy, scion of _. ROMANIA * 
THE PUBLIC may well ask! year proof that a pattern exists Ing 100,000 serfs. Two-tenths of the fabulously wealthy clan, who and all other /}. 
the eminent jurist the same ques-|showing discrimination against|O& percent owned 43 percent of!was convicted of having bought] |I countries 
tion, Evidently fear haunts the}manual workers in jury selection. the land in a country in which half from Mindszenty large sums of 
judge for truth is damaging and} “Excluded.” of the 9,000,000 population lived|foreign exchange at black market Sey ae 
nobody should forget that this} The defense presented evidence} © the land. rates, declared in his confession: a . 
self-same judge, as a lawyer in|on the 22nd Congressional Dis- Under the democratic land re-| “J made the dollar purchases | eS ee eee 
1946 defending his clients,|trict-the Harlem area, predomi- form of 1945, the feudal estates), . , because I wished to support HENRY Vy MAHLER inc. 
racketeers Fay and Bove, said,/nantly. This proof covers 30 jury} W&l® divided among the Hun-| thereby Josef Mindszenty ... the . apes 
and the New York Times reported | panels in eight years showing that|84ran peasantry, an act centuries |‘acknowledged head of the Hun- BRONX: 500 E. 164th St. 
Take Third Ave. “L” to 161st St. Stetion 


it, if you confront court authori-| only 56 jurors out of 8,000 or overdte. The wealthy: bishops | garian royalist movement. ... It 
ties with the charge that juries are|more came from this district. The and aristocrats were divested of| was in my interest to do so, for, CYpress 2-7300 


rigged, they will “invariably deny”|charts, show that less than half their control over the land, but/from the Hapsburg Dynasty’s ac- |. MANHATTAN: 637 SECOND AVE. 

it. of 1 percent chosen to jury service the rank and file church organiza-| cession to the throne, I hoped to Between 34th and 35th Streets — 
He is a high court official now.\are Negroes. | + oe tions actually benefitted. For the| gain considerable material adyan-: MURRAY HILL 5-2468 

So he has barred from the record; “Excluded.” government saw to it that each/tages, first of all the restitution of 


a whole series of visual charts,| The defense presented abun-|Patish received 15 to 30 acres, - 
maps, tables, exhaustive studies|dant proof showing that the ma-|W° OF three times as much as the 
that required months of painstak-| jority of jurors come from areas|4tional average, while the episco- 
ing research guided by experts like | that registered and voted Repub-|P*¢i©s retained 300 ‘acres. 
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Will Unemployment IMPORTANT 


Wipe Out Your Job? 


By Bernard Burton 


There’s an ugly mystery buried somewhere in the nation’s employment picture. Last 
week the government's Census Bureau said the number of jobless had reached 2,650,000. 
- Union economists scoffed at the estimate and showed that the figure is more than 5,000,000. 


A leading employer dope sheet 
said it was 4,000,000. 

The mystery revolves around a 
number of questions: Why the 
divergent estimates? What are the 
causes for the rise in unemploy- 
ment? How long will it continue? 
Will joblessness increase, remain 
at the same level, or go down? 
What can be done about taking 
up the slack in jobs? 


Most economists dismiss the 
goverment’s low estimate as due 
to inadequate facilities for a proper 
check on employment and to the 
method employed by the Census 
Bureau. It is true that the Bureau's 
“sampling” method cannot yield 
an adequate estimate. 

a. 


THIS METHOD calls for “spot 
checking” in various areas at the 
_ homes of what are considered to 
- be “typical” workers. If the work- 
ers says he is not looking for a 
job he is not listed as being out 
of work. This would eliminate 
millions of workers who work only 
a few days a week. In New Eng- 
land, for example, nearly the en- 
tire textile industry is on short 
time. 


But these facts are certainly| 


known to the government’s econ- 
omists, as well as those working 
for the unions. 
. What becomes apparent on fur- 
ther digging is that the govern- 
‘ . ment is caught in a dilemma. On 
the one hand it feels it important 
to announce, as it did one week 


ago, that unemployment is going 


- up sharply. And then it seeks to 
minimize the extent of this. un- 
employment. 

-: Actually, this is the dilemma of 
_ Big Business, which is parroted by 
the government. For when the 
first increase in layoffs began to 
be felt in the latter part of 1948, 
business organs trumpeted it all 
over the country. Now, when it is 
beginning to creep up on every in- 
dustry, the same groups treat 
such developments cautiously. 

_ The reason is that the employers 
banked on the threat of layoffs to 
fight any demands for a fourth 


round of wage increases. 
* 


LAST: DECEMBER, for ex- 
ample, C. F. Hughes, business col- 
umnist of the New York Times, ad- 
mitted: “In industry there was con- 
siderable news of layoffs for one 
reason or another until a suspicion 
was formed that some word had 
been passed along that it would 
be a good thing for chamber of 
commerce secretaries and others 
to publicize such information. The 
object required no _ Sherlock 
Holmes If industry is firing in- 
stead of hiring, then a fourth round 


of wage increases is scarcely in 


order.” 


And sure enough, conservative 
and right-wing labor leaders took 
the bait and shifted away from a 
fight for increases. Walter. Reuther 
_ placed the pitch on pensions in- 
stead of wages; Emil Rieve of Tex- 
tile threw in the sponge after an 
adverse arbitration decision; Joseph 
Currau said he would seek “fringe” 
demands instead of wage raises. 

And the employers went even 
further, using the threat of layoffs 
to increase work loads and accel- 
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e * ” 
erate speedup, again with the co- 


operation of “efficiency” minded 
labor leaders. 

But suddenly, what had ap- 
peared as a boon to employers took 
on an element of — For un- 
employment was really growing 
and workers were beginning to 
realize that sacrifice of wage in- 
creases was not going to save jobs. 


* 


. RANK AND FILE pressure was 
increasing in auto against Reuther's 
1949 “program.” Curran’s crawl- 
ing looked sick compared to the 
wage victory won by the militant 
West Coast Longshoremen under 


{the leadership of Harry Bridges. 


While Rieve abandoned a wage 
fight in New England, the Gen- 
eral Executive Board of the CIO 
Fur and Leather Workers, meeting 
in Mass., announced an all-out 
wage-raise fight in the New Eng- 
land leather industry, slack time or 
not. The CIO United Electrical 
Workers took the position, that if 
unemployment was growing, then 
it was an additional argument for 
wage increases so as to enable the 
workers to better withstand the 
ravages of layoffs. 

What's more, the operations of 
the Marshall Plan, despite all the 
cozy predictions, were not result- 
ing either in saving jobs at home or 
abroad. The great expansion in in- 
dustry—50 percent since 1939 and 
25 percent since the end of the 
war—could not be absorbed by the 
contracting home market and it 
could not be taken up by a Eu- 
rope that was becoming ever 


{more impoverished. 


The great increase in arma- 


ments might keep heavy industry, 
such as steel, supplied with orders. 


But even here it was a grisly pros- 
pect. For what, when the orders 
were filled? Then new orders could 
be obtained only by war to use 
up the old “inventory.” 

But, in addition to this, the “im- 
proved” work load or speedup, as 
in steel, was enabling the same 
amount of work to be turned out 
with less workers, and adding to 
the unemployment danger. 


* 


FURTHERMORE, the _boy- 


cotting of trade with the Soviet} 


Union and Eastern Europe were 
cutting. off the only foreign cus- 
tomers who really had enough 
cash of their own to buy a large 
number of our products. The re- 
sult was that in 1948 the U.S. lost 
an average of $10,000,000 a month 
worth of exports to Russia, plus 
hundreds of thousands of jobs. 


And what of job prospects for 
the future? Big Business and gov- 
ernment went suddenly cautious. 
Conservative estimates were that 
the economic graph was likely to 
move “sidewise.” In other words, 
that that there would-be ups and 
downs, with things remaining more 
or less on the same average level. 

Which means, at best, the ac- 
ceptance of the present number 
of unemployed as a “normal” fig- 
ure for American capitalism. 

And if this is so, one demand 
that becomes more urgent than 
ever, is the shortening of the work 
week to take up the slack. 
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Beginning February 12th (Lincoln's Birth- 
day) and continuing for a limited time, one 
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of overcoats of the year. 


The end of the season has caught us with a 
stock of $125,000 worth of overcoats that 
must be cleared at once. Every coat without 


reservation bears the original price tag and 


regularly sold at $54.97, $64.97 and $74.97. 


During this event they have been slashed to 
the one low price of $37.80. 


This is not an ordinary sale. These overcoats 


were outstanding buys even at regular prices. 


Only because of our heavy inventory are we 


forced to cut prices on this merchandise, 


making this event one of the greatest value 


offerings in our history. 


All coats are beautifully tailored of choice 
fabrics from the nation’s most famous mills, 


in patterns and styles to suit the most fas- 


tidious man. Sizes for regulars, longs, shorts 


and stouts. 


All select quality $110 overcoats are now 
slashed to $57.90. Also included in this sale at 
reduced prices, is a new stock of fine spring 


suits in all sizes, patterns and models. 


We urge you to make your selection early. 
Remember, this sale is for a limited time only. 
This event takes place at the Ted Brooks 


Clothing Company, 91 Fifth Avenue, be- 


tween 16th and 17th Streets (street floor). 
Open to 8 P. M. 
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) increase 


” 
COLUMBUS, Ohio.—Represen- 
= Francis D. Sullivan ofCleve- 
d has introduced a bill increas- 
ing the maximum compensation to: 
injured workers to $35 a week. 
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| ‘Human Welfar e State’ 


| By Sid Stein 


security and wellbeing of all 
| classes... . 


YY, Y 1949 


‘ 


[Facts Show U.S. No 


(Third of a Series) 
In the previous article we showed how Justice Douglas 


}/ tried in vain to prove that there has been no class struggle | 


in these United States for the past two generations. We 


showed that the Judge was a®@—————— wy 
“poor historian,” had very lit- and. Increasing fear amongst mil- 
lions_of- workers as the country 


tle regard for the evidence of his- 


tory. | | faces s<aergeatie 8 economic crisis. 
It takes gall to falsify history. | 


sie 2*|. IF COULD BE that Justice 
It takes incredible effrontery to : 
stand up before a labor convention Douglas, although anxious to ap- 


! : pear as a “liberal,” agrees with 
and tell the delegates that- Judge Knox that Negroes, unem- 
American labor can show how ployed and the millions of low- 


a human welfare state creates| iq kers are outside the “Hu- 
health and stability throughout the |", “Welfare ‘Sinte” aco not, fe 


whole economy and works for the/io sit on juries, etc., and therefore 


did not enter his calculations on 
the security of all classes in the 
Human Welfare State. We reject 
this idea completely .and_ insist 
that this capitalist state be judged 
by its exploitation of the Negro 
worker, the unemployed, the tex- 
tile worker and all others who by 
their labor have created the wealth 


It can show how a 
human welfare state has managed 
to distribute in an_ increasingly 
equitable manner the dividends of 
modern technology... .” 

_ Is Justice Douglas referring to 
the “security and wellbeing” of, the 
Negro people? That contention is 
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by the vicious Jimcrow system, 


'|}and Mallard and the Trenton Six. “managed to distribute in an in- 


fiand well-paid labor bureaucrats 
i knows that there is no security 


| existent “Human Welfare” state. 


i haps to the “security” of the tex- 
| tile workers? 


|New Hamshire and the South to 
ishow. the aching, gnawing, inse- 
| the Judge’s Welfare State mean 


}unemployment, of “increased pro- 
| ductivity’ that means layoffs, of 


u 
of living, and of the ever present 


of this land. : : ; 

But what about those workers 
who still have jobs, albeit we sub-’ 
mit they don’t feel secure? Is it 
true, as the good justice tells us, 
that his Human Welfare State has 


disproved by millions of witnesses, 
the Negro workers, sharecroppers, 
and unemployed. It is disproved 


North and South. We can bring| 
as witnesses the widows of Nixon 


We could bring as witnesses the 
thousands -upon thousands of Ne- 
gro longshoremen who have been 
off the waterfront ever since the 
end of the war along with hun- 
dreds of thousands in other in- 
dustries who have been “the first 
to be fired” without any. prospect 
of employment at a decent wage. 


Anyone who is but — to 
take their eyes off the charged 
circle of judges and_ generals, 
bankers, profiteering monopolists 


creasingly equitable manner the 
dividends of modern technology?” 

-In human terms we could com- 
pare with devastating effect the 
living conditions of the capitalists 
and the working class. We could 
take as Exhibit A, Fifth Avenue 
and compare the conditions of 
those who live around Fifth Ave- 
nue in New York’s Harlem and 
those who live on Fifth Avenue 
along Central Park. We could do 
the same for every city in these 
United States and show the ever 
growing gap between the living 
conditions of the workers and the 
ruling class in the Justice's “class- 
less society.” 

As Exhibit B, to refute the mon- 
strous falsehood of the “increas- 
ingly equitable distribution,” we 
will cite figures on productivity, 
-wages and hours, as well as profits 
in relation to output. 

* 

THE FOLLOWING FIGURES 
are based on Bureau of Labor 
Statistics material on wages and 
hours, and on the previously cited 
“Factory Management and Main- 
‘tenance’ study on productivity in 
@manufacturings: 


‘for the Negro ‘people in the non- 
Is Justice Douglas referring per- 


| We could bring 
many thousands of witnesses from 
New Bedford and Passaie, from 


curity of new machines which in 


pay envelopes that cannot catch 
with the ever-mounting cost 
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dustries in the same years. 


{| the corporations in relation to the 
| postwar period. 


TABLE 1 


Postwar Indexes Involving Wage Earners im Manofacturing (1946— 100) 
: Buying Pewer of 


Hourly Hourly Wages as 

Money Cest of Hourly Man-Hour Compared with 

Year Wage Living Real Wages Produetivity Hourly Output 
1946 100.0 160.0 100.0 1€2.0 100.0 
1947 112.6 114.3 93.5 103.3% 95.4 
1948° 120.5 122.6 98.3 167.8**® 91.2 


* First eight months. 
°° Averages based on year’s ending early in -August. 


In contrast to the declining relation of the workers’ “mtake” to 
their “output,” consider the trend of corporation profits after taxes. 
Figures are from the U.-S. Department of Commerce: 


TABLE 2 
Cerporation Profits, Ater Taxes (in billions ef dollars) 
' 1946 12.80 | 
1947 18.10 


1948 (est.) 21.50 
Now, in turn, let us compare this “intake” of the capitalists who 
own the corporate wealth with the output ef the manufacturing in- 


TABLE 3 


Index ef Relation ef Corporation Prefits to Manufacturing Output 1900— 100 
Relation ef Profite 
Year Output Profits te Output 
1046 368 492 134 
1947 402 606 178 


1948 | 411 827 201 
Finally let us compare the situation of the buying power of the 
workers’ hourly wages in relation to productivity, and the profits. of 
physical volume of output in the 


TABLE 4 - 
Buying power ef Profits ef corperations in 
hourly wages in relation to physical volume 
manufacturing in of eutput in 


relation te hourly manufacturing 
Year productivity industries 
1946 100.0 100.0 
1947 : 96.4 129.1 
1948 \ 91.2 150.1 


Anyone who will study the above figures will see that far from 
an ever more equitable distribution ‘of dividends to the people, Ameri- 
can capitalism is constantly operating to widen the gap between the 
actual amount of goods produced by the workers and the amount of | 
buying power the workers receive, and even more than that, over a 
wr! period the actual worsening conditions of the vast masses of| 
workers. i “ | " 


From these facts it should be: clear that the Judge has tried to 


History, under the direction of Dr. 


* 


Millions Observe 


Negro History Week 


“39 History Week, Feb. 6-12, has been celebrated 
across the nation with programs depicting the Negro peo- 
ple’s heritage of art, culture, and struggle. This was the 
24th annual observance of the® . on 
week sponsored by the Association , Served in Washington, D. C. com- 


for the Study ‘of Negro Life and a 13th Amendment 
O 


‘which ab ed slavery. The Li- 
‘brary of Congress put on view its 
‘recently acquired vellum copy of 
the 13th Amendment, signed not 
only by President Abraham Lin- 
coln but by all the Senators and 
Representatives who voted for its 
/passage. 

In Jefferson City, Missouri, Lin- 
coln University held week long © 
festivities, to be culminated Sun- 
‘day, Feb. 18. In fact, all Negro 
‘schools, particularly. Fisk Univer- 
‘sity, Atlanta University, LeMoyne 
College, and many state schools 
throughout the South held week- 
long activities. | a 
- In Los Angeles, California ‘the 
festivities . were highlighted by 
nightly activities at the Sojourner 
Truth Home. Sunday, last was de- 
‘voted to “Treat American Heroes”. 
like Frederick Douglass, Sojourner 
Truth, George Washington Carver 


Carter G. Woodson, distinguished 
historian. | 
In New York the week was off- 
cially proclaimed by Mayor 
O'Dwyer after the City Council 
unanimously passed a_ resolution 
urging the action, by Communist 
Councilman Benjamin J. Davis. 
The New York events were held 
in ublic libraries, schools, 
churches, and other -plaees. High- 
lighting the observanees was an 
entire schedule of activities at the’ 
136 St. Library, jointly sponsored 
by the Committee for the Negro in 
the Arts and the library. These 
included an art exhibit of Negro 
artists as well as white artists on 
Negro themes. There were dancing, 
plays, a musical, and student reci- 
tals. ' 
Continuing the program until 
Mon. Feb. 14, the last event will} 
be a Be Bop concert, in which 
several leading exponents of the 
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Jobless Pay BN oe these 
Claims Still at 


Party, denounced the retrial of two 


‘Unemployment insurance claims|tion by UN intervention, as “an- 


in. New York State continued at|Other step in the shameful anti- Humphrey (D-Minn), member of 
peak levels for the fourth consecu-|labor course of the Royalist Greek|the Senate Labor Committee, on 
tive week, according to the Weekly | government.” Schutzer said he|Friday attacked the Communi 
Labor News Memorandum of the|would attend the demonstration| Party for having the “effrontery 
State Department of Labor, issued | protesting the retrial. The demon-|to send a statement to the Senate 
| ow are It Papen re a re will we held “et the Greek | Labor om yay urgi ig — 
claims for the week ending jan. 25.| Consulate, 6 Avenue and 49 Street | diate repeal o aft-Hartley . . 2s @ NEW AIB MAIL SERVICE @ 
The unemployment insurance| Feb. 17, between 5 and 6 p.m. Law. ae cone Satien Laban Semeey 


claims in that week, the Depart-} Additional endorsements for the 


ment said, represented a decline of |demonstration have come from the a ss t th " 
more than 6,000 from the week| Joint Board of the Fur and Leather = sgl ele 1. party 


ending Jan. 21, and 22,31 from the| Workers’ Union; Local 70, Greek 


postwar peak week of Jan. 7. But}Fur Workers; New York State hearings on a new labor bill Mon- 


during this period an _estimated|American Labor Party; Ben Gold, 
13,800 workers were dropped from | president Fur and Leather Workers 
the rolls after exhausting their} Union; and Max Perlow, secretary- 


claims. In addition, filing of new|treasurer, CIO Furniture Workers Labor Committee Friday approved 


claims — wae because of Vatoe. a bill which would bar so-called 
changes in administration proce- “overtime on overtime” for long- 
dure. shoremen. 


Veterans readjustment allow- 
ances in the state, however, have 


City ClO Backs 


67,452 in the week ending Jan. 28. 
Full support to the CIO United 


le. 
Senate Body 
Arthur Schutzer, executive sec- 
tary of the American Labor BOIS CP. Plea 
: : Greek trade unionists who last } | T-H 
Peak in State |sscc%.s%.02" To Repeal T- 


all claims for back pay once it is: 
jumped from a low of $7,512 dur- « enacted, but would not affect 
ing the week ending Noy. 5 to in 4] ding suits or those filed before 


Office and Professional Workers in| suits against stevedoring compe- 
the pending election at Pruden-| nies by East Coast longshoremen. 
| tial Life Insurance was voted! The claims were opposed by the 

(Continued from Page 3) —_| Thursday night by 245 delegates | Joseph Ryan, president of the In- 
for the Trenton Six recently framed | who met to form a new City CIO| temational longshoremen’s associa- 
on a murder charge should request Council. The delegates established tion ( AFL) as well as by the com- 
the Attorney General to file a|committees which will report back panies. 
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- WASHINGTON. — Sen. Hubert 


Rights in Antarctic Worker. se 


plorers had discovered the Antar- Prepaid is Through 
ic, declared th | ie ' 
cmment would not recognize any| PANTGAMM ETDS EMIT 


Russian ships Mirny and Vostok, All Parcels Are 100% Insured 


Soviets Cite Prior Puzzle fans—follow the cross 


word pusste daily in the Daily 


MOSCOW. — The Soviet All- 
Me THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE 


Union Geographical Saciety,|l rq sEND PARCELS TO 
pointing out that two Russian ex-|| RUSSIA and ROMANIA, Duty 


settlement without Soviet partici-| BRD GR ATER Ta ake 


as 


pation. A society resolution de- Brookiyn 16, N. ¥ 
nounced American efforts to reg-| HWY een ene 
ulate Antartic affairs. @ LICENSED BY TERE USSR e 


The Society declared ‘that thel] Her7siean” eanceks te DALESTING 


Especially for medicine 


and Capt. Bellingshausen, had ex- (STREPTOMYCIN) 


Takes 4 or 5 days te USSR 


The committee, it was reported, plored Antartic lands in 1819, Rush your order for Passover Parceis! 


making the two men the:“Colum-|| Ask fer our special Passover parcel 


Attention: Mar. 1 is last day of ship- 


WASHINGTON, — The House 


buses of the Antartic.” if ment of Passover Parcels to Romania 
The committee will resume iis af Gis Stee Meee Our New York Office: 
i. Gurley Flynn, appears in the Daily || 139 WEST 56th STREET 
és Worker three times weekly, Tues- | Tel.: CO 535-4554 


day, Wednesday and Friday. 
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The Legislation would prohibit 


nal action by the Congress. 
It arose primarily from back pay 


bondy-- 
house of 
home 
appliances 


_ Friend-of-the-Court brief in the/|at future meetings on function and 
coming appeal action. structure for the new Council. 


In an address. prepared for Pete Moselle, regional CIO di- 
delivery at the mass meeting, J. 


Finley Wilson assailed the 8lst| Prudential agents urging them to 
Congress, which, he said, was| vote for the UOPWA. The dele- 


stumbling into its second month” | gates to the CIO meeting voted to 
without enacting civil rights leg-| ask all members of their unions to 
islation. urge the agents to vote for the 


“The spirits,” said Dr. Wilson, 


brother in black across the border| Relations Board on the ground 


in South Carolina, Willie Earle,| that all of the union’s Prudential | unfilled orders will keep its plants 
whose 28 indicted and self-con-|locals had not signed anti-Com-|busy for three to six months on 
fessed lynchers have gone un-|munist affidavits. passenger cars, however. 


No New Orders 
rector has sent out a letter to all| For Passenger Cars 


biggest railroad car manufacturer 
reported it had not reecived any 
new orders for passenger cars this 


UOPWA. | year. Pullman-Standard Car Co. 
“of Robert Mallard, Robert Nixon,| An election was originally said it had received scattered or- 


Maceo Snipes, the four victims of | scheduled for last month but was ders for boxcars, but none for 
Monroe, Ga., and their fellow); postponed by the National Labor | passenger equipment. 


CHICAGO (UP).=The nation’s 


The company said a backlog of 


punished, stand on the ramparts 


of heaven and condemn our gov- 

ernments law enforcement agen- tc a City-Wide A aay 
cies and the 8lst Congress stum- . 
bling into its second month, for Conference 


their failure to take steps to avenge ——— 
these crimes against humanity.” 
Austin Fickling, Washington at- 
torney, said that discrimination and 
segregation against Negroes have 
set the pattern in government 
agencies here. There are 2,000 
persons employed by the State 


Department here, he said, of which HOTEL DIPLOMAT BALLROOM 
only 238 are gg Of these : 108 West 43rd Street 
188 ‘are employed as janitors and 


building custodians, and 50 in “It ie perfectly clear that the system prevailing in the 
| Southern District of New York, and perhaps in many 
other places is calculated to avoid juries which are 


minor clerical posts. 


FIGHT FOR FRANCHISE 


truly representative.’’ 
Dr. Clark Foreman . national i aie 


treasurer of the Progressive Party Evidence already produced in the trial of the indicted Com- 
munist leaders has revealed a shocking system of jury selection 
in the Federal Court of the Southern District of New York which 
threatens the fundamental rights and liberties of all working 


and a native of Georgia spoke in 
the name of white southerners 
who have joined the fight against 


- people in our city. 


discrimination. He urged dele- This system, put into operation by Chief Judge John C. 
gates from all parts of the country Knox, results in hand-picking jurors to assure that Federal Juries 
to support the drive for enact- will consist principally of the well-to-do privileged class. It 
ment of the Marcantonio Bil] HR systematically discriminates against workers, Negroes, Jews and 


2505, which would provide the other minority groups. In effect, it denies to the working people 

nat the right of trial by equals guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 

ee The Provisional Committee for a Democratic Jury System 

D ee of pe 1 hereby issues a Call to a City-Wide Mass Conference, to be held 
es eee, OF SEEMS, UTE on Monday, February 14th, at 8 P. M., in the Hotel Diplomat 

support for the Myers-Morse res-|| Ballroom, 108 West 43rd Street, New York City. 


right to vote to residents of the 


olution to curb Senate filibusters. i This Conference will act to 
John Wesley Dobbs, Atlanta, |f- 
president of the Negro Masons of|f of all democratic rights! 
Georgia, and a prominent Repub- 
—_ = feelingly of praca we 
in ome state. “Men are shot 
_ down because they dare to go to eee 
the polls and vote,” he said. , 
Louis Wheaton, of the Amer- 
ican Labor-Party, pointed out that 
this movement is carrying on the 
battle for the civil rights not only 
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Monday, February 14, 8 P. M. | 


against biased juries, as part of the broad struggle for defense 


We urge you to take immediate action on this Call, to attend f 
yourself and elect or appoint a broad representation from your 
shop, trade union local or executive board, your civie and com- 
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Want to Die for Otto? 


TOP. Look. Listen. 
Cardinal Spellman of New York calls for war. He 


wants blood. Do you know why? Read gazes | 
further, and you will see. Cardinal Spell- J es 
man made a violent political speech from [Reg 3 
the altar of St. Patrick's Cathedral... Are igga@ 8 
Americans — including Catholics —sup- 9g 2] 
posed to take their politics from the Vat- Fa 4 


et eae 
Sis ae ere 


ican? We have too much respect for the® Bice 
millions of Catholic men. and women [ese 97 
who have to work for a living to believe — 4 
that they allow their priests to dictate Jig oS :. 


oe «8.8 
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their politics. Religion concerns faith [am 
and morals. But Cardinal Mindszenty | 
in Hungary and Cardinal Spellman in 
the U.S.A. used the cloak of religious faith to cover up 
some very definite political conspiracies about which you 


ought to know. 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


ARDINAL SPELLMAN’S LOGIC was queer. He 
first said that Mindszenty was drugged, and admitted 
things which were not true. Then, Cardinal Spellman 
(echoed by Monsignor Sheen) boasted that he was proud 
of what Mindszenty had done. He boasted that he, Car- 
dinal Spellman, would do the same thing if he were in 
; wom Hungary, or if the American people de- 


A cided to nationalize the banks as Hungary 


. 
+) + 6 8 es ee 
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. oe did it!” Such is the twisted logic by which 

aor Cardinal Spellman tries to whip up the 

“ people of our country to a war hysteria. 
sa Why the noise about the Mindszenty 
am Seem case? First, neither Washington nor Car- 
At 8 dinal Spellman can answer the facts, the 
ARCHDUKE OTTO jJetters and the documents shown in open 
court in Budapest before the press of the entire world, 
including the Associated Press. 

Second, Cardinal Spellman was himself personally 
guilty of intriguing with Mindszenty in New York in 
1947 to restore the power of the old fascist, feudal land- 
lords in Hungary, to bring back the hated Hapsburg 
monarchy by means of war. Cardinal Spellman has him- 
self bragged that this is what he is doing, only he claims 
he is doing it in the name of religion. But he forgets that 
the Hungarian peasants who have been granted new 
Jand are also Catholics. Cardinal Spellman is crying 
“Stop thief!” because he doesn’t want you to see that he 
has been gambling with the peace of the U.S.A. for the 
sake of old world monarchy and landlords. 


BOO ae 
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THE MINDSZENTY CASE is being deliberately used 
to whip up hysteria and unreason, to incite American 
against American, Catholic against non-Catholic, in the 
trade unions and in the factories. It is timed to wipe the 
peace issue off the front pages of the newspapers. Stalin’s 
dramatic offer to work out a face-to-face peate settle- 
ment with President Truman startled and dismayéd the 
war-mongers of the cold war policy. The American 
people felt happy that there was a possibility of ending 
the terrible worry over war. The country can’t under- 
stand what we could lose by sitting down at the table 
to compromise our differences, especially since the Soviet 
Union proposed disarmament and the outlawing of the 
\ atomic bomb. Something had to be done fast to make 
the American people forget the fight for peace. Hence, 
the Mindszenty hysteria. In New York City in July, 1947, 
_ Cardinal Spellman and Cardinal Mindszenty met and 
plotted to restore Otto of Hapsburg as king of Hungary. 
Do you want to die for Otto? ; , 
Finally, the government and the press want to create 
a lynch atmosphere for the trial of the 12 leaders of the 
American Communist Party in New York. The 12 Com- 
munist face 10-20 years in jail not for any overt act, not 
for any “force and violence,” but for “conspiring to teach 
and advocate Marxism-Leninism.” They face jail because 
of their ideas, because they preach American-Soviet 
peace. If they can frame the Communists they can frame 


any American, including you, for advocating peace and > 


social advance. They are using the Mindszenty hysteria 

_ to.blind America to this police state frame-up against our 
U. S. Constitution. * While you are looking at Mindszenty, 
they will rob America of its Constitution and democracy. 
So we repeat. Stop. Look. And Listen. Refuse to 


be stampeded or whipped up. Look at the facts. Keep 
your eye on peace, on the high cost of living, on the real 


problems you and your family face. 


fea: 205 
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GI Italian. “Why?” _ € 
ferred to Santangelo for he was 


'the oldest among them. Although 
} not now an officer, Signor Santan- 


Gaetano Santangelo replied, wit 
. . igelo was one of 18 strikers who together? he asked. 


the others nodding assent. Just as! 
in the old country, the others who! had come over from Italy in 1906 


were officers of CIO Food and|to work for the. “Marchese” De|Serio Moltani, who manages the 
Tobacco Workers Local 647, de-|Nobili when he oponed his cigar| 


Face to Face 
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'Vogliamo dividere il pane,’ 
Cigar Strikers 
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WE WANT TO DIVIDE THE BREAD: Gaetano Santangelo, center, oldest DeNobili cigar 
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worker, explains why the strike at the Italian tobacco plant in Long Island City continues. The work- 
ers won their increase but would not accept layoffs. They voted to share whatever work was avail- 
able. Santangelo is flanked by officers and leaders of CIO Food and Tobacco Local 647. 


By Bernard Burton 
The DeNobili Italian cigar strikers had won the wage 
demands of their four-week strike but they voted to con- 
tinue the walkout. “Perche?” 


we asked in hazily recalled 


plant in the Ravenswood section 
of Long Island City. ° 
* 


IT WAS TRUE the company 


“Vogliamo dividere i] pane,” 
“We want to divide the bread,” 


By Benjamin J. Davis 
Member, New York City Council 


ENRY LEE MOON, public. relations 


director of the NAACP national office, * 


is not particularly outstanding except in his 
hatred of the Soviet Union, the Commu- 
nists and in his ill-concealed admiration of 
the Trotzkyists. , 
Therefore, his column in the Feb. 5, New 
York Age in which he pretended to speak against 
the persecution of the Communists, was little 
more than an eulogy of the Trotzkyists. As the 
Soviet Union demonstrated—for all mankind dur- 
ing the celebrated treason trials , 
—Trotzkyism is not a_ political 
trend or a political party. It is 
gangsterism, disruption, wreck- 
ing, assassination and murder. 
Discussing the trials of the 
Communist leaders. Moon tries 
to. give the Trotzkyists the pro- 
tective coloration of decency by 
calling them another brand of 
“Communists.” He then pro- 
ceeds to upbraid the Negro peo- 
ple for not rallying to the support of these agents 
of fascism when, during the recent anti-fascist 
war, they were caught betraying the country to 
Hitler. But the Negroes, like all other Americans, 
had too much good sense to follow any such igno- 
minious and treacherous path. | 


had finally agreed to raise the 
price per 100 cigars, Santangelo 


said. But we have struggled to- 
gether and should we not go back 


Patiently, he explained _ that 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Trotzkyist Poison 
Under the Guise of Liberalism 


murder and terrorize Negroes, workers, Jews, 
Catholics—and all others who are not “pure blood 
Aryans, whatever that means. 

Moon, who has a Jong and notorious record 
of defending anti-Communist renegades and red- 
baiters would have preferred just to have written 
a column extolling the Trotakiy ists without pay- 
ing even lip-service to the Communist trials. But 
he could not very well do so, because it is quite 
clear that the Negro people associate themselves 
with the Communists in this trial to the extent 
that the Big Business forces which are trying to 
outlaw the Communist party are the same ones 
which are intensifying the jim-crow oppression 
of the Negro. | 

Negroes will regard with suspicion any so- 
called radical, as Moon pretends to be, who does 
not take a stand against the pro-fascist attempt 
to illegalize the Commuhists, and against the cor- 
rupt, anti-Negro jury system in New York’s federal 
court. 


ye [HE MAIN IMPORTANCE of Moon's scrib- 


blings is the extent to which he serves as a 
weathervane of the thinking in the top circles of 
the NAACP of which Moon is merely a hireling. 

Could it be that Moon has been assigned the 
task by the NAACP palace guard on 40th Street 
of theoretically “justifying” the failure of the 
NAACP to speak out against the monstrous frame- 
up and discrimination against the Communists, 


' two of whom are Negroes, Henry Winston and 


Moon further advises the readers of the Negro 


| weekly that civil liberties necessitates the defense 


of the so-called civil rights of the Ku Klux Klan. 
This, of course, is sheer idiocy. And the mere 
fact that such nonsense is uttered by a muddle- 
headed, pro-Trotzkyist liberal does not make it 


anything else. 
7 


{THE NEGRO people, including the Commu- 


nists, are committed to the fight to outlaw, 
disband and criminally prosecute the Klan. They 
are demanding that. these hooded murderers 
should get the death penalty. If the bi-partisan 
Truman Administration was anything but a lackey 
of the pro-fascist monopolies and Southern Bour- 
bons, it would heed these demands. 

Trotzkyites are political gangsters who garb 
themselves in super“luper left.phrases. They work 
deviously—as, for instance, through the slimy pen 
of Moon. The Negro people will no more d 
the Trotzkyists than they will the Klan. Nothin 
is more grotesque than fighting “for the. “civi 


tight’ ef Hither, of fasrists,.of hooded Kluxers: to 


myself? 


Has the NAACP national office been getting 
a few letters from its branches and members be- 
cause it has been silent on the rotten, anti-Negro 
jury system in New York’s federal court? 

Moon’s pro-Trotzkyist drivel does not answer 
these fundamental questions—it only raises bigger 
questions. Why, for example, does the national 
office of the NAACP maintain Trotzkyist and 
pro-Trotzkyist gnats on its staff, while firing 
such heroic giants as Dr. DuBois, an historie 
leader of the Negro people? 

Why is there freedom for defenders of the 
Trotzkyist wreckers and Ku Kluxers in the na- 
tional office, but none fpr anti-imperialists ang 
other militant fighters against the increasing 


capitalist oppression of the oe people? 


The anti-Communists and red-baiters who 
have been digging a pit for the Communists arg 
now collaborating with the Truman Administra. 
tion to throw us in. But the Chinese 
have a proverb which sa : 
dig pits for others are 
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World of Labor 


Rieve Explains Why His 
Policy Is Bankrupt 


By George Morris 
HERE ARE THREE reasons for .the 


rulings of the arbitrators denying cot- 


_ton and woolen workers a raise: 1) the em- 
‘ployers staged a crying act and refused to 
admit that the business outlook “is good’; 
2) the arbitrators are not the right kind because 
they listen to the employers and not to the union; 
3) the cost of living dropped a couple of points 


at an unfortunate moment. 
I can see you rushing for pen and ink to write 


me that I am a lunatic. So I hasten to add that 
Tm, ee this is the sum-total of an ex- 
| fee ~COpilanation in the Feb. 5 Textile 
EF. =e = Labor, organ of Emil Rieve's 
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: — union, for the miserable bank- 
ii ea ruptcy of his wage policv. The 
es Semmes §=«explanation is headed: “What we 
: 2. me needed; Cheery bosses and run- 
saway prices might have moved 

arbitrators.” Textile Labor asks: 

see | “Did we deserve to lose? What 
ste . would we have needed to win?” 

Our keen analysts then observe that in both 
the woolen and cotton cases, the companies “made 
a pile” of money in 1948 and “in each case, too, 
existing wages were below the ‘necessary mini- 
mum’ to maintain an American standard of living” 
in accordance with the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

“These facts would indicate that we deserve 
to win,” continued the brilliant economists. “But 
“management claimed—and the arbitrators agreed 
—that ‘the poor business outlook made everything 
else irrelevant. 

“Obviously, what we needed to win on this 
point was a cheerful admission by management 
that business was just’ dandy. But did any em- 
ployer ever. admit, when talking of wages, that 
his future was rosy? | 

“Another factor given great weight in both 
decisions was the downward trend in the most of 


living.” 
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heen THUS criticizing the unworthy em- 
ployers for not supporting the union’s argu- 
ment for a raise, we get the real key to all future 


progress: | 


“What we really needed, of course, were’ 


arbitrators who would not accept management's 
forecasts as gospel truth, and who gave adequate 
weight to the principle of a rising standard of 
living.” 

The union does not explain where it will get 
“better” arbitrators who would still be the sort 
that could win the approval of the employers. 
Presumably one of Rieve’s next “statesmanlike” 
projects will be a training school for arbitrators 
and a campaign to educate the employers to 
‘approve the graduates. In the meantime, the 
textile workers are expected to get along as best 
they can. a 

The very fact that Textile Labor found it 
necessary to “explain” the failure is an indication 
that the $16,000-per-year Rieve is teeling some 

awful rumblings beneath his swivel chair. The 
workers of this largest of America’s industries see 
the end of another rosy “prosperity” era with 
their standards, as admitted, still below the min- 
mum budget set by the government. 

For years the textile workers have been fed 
the tommyrot that the union has to look out for 
the future of the indust On occasions Rieve 
even voluntarily drop wage demands and 
agreed to speedup scheme for the “good of the 
industry.” The arbitrator simply threw his own 
arguments back into his face. It was easy to do 

- so in face of the sweep of unemployment. That is 
_ the inevitable result of a policy that ties wages 
to.something or other—like profits, prices or prod- 
uctivity. What about tying a wage policy to only 
what it takes to provide a decent living, and_ let 
the boss worry about profits, prices and product- 
ivity? 3 | 

, * 


fPHE MOST BRILLIANT argument is meaning- 
less, however, without a fighting policy to 
back it. The Rieve concept that all a union has 
to do is collect statistics and dues, and leave 
everything to an arbitrator, results in just the 
kind of fruit the union reaped. As long as the 
meer was mefely one of trying to catch up a 
it with the rising cost of living, an arbitrator was 
able to throw a little to the workers and still leave 
the employer better off. The shortage of labor and 
a fair market were also factors in an arbitrator's 


hoanggreprse ‘lll Under present conditions, how- 
ever, it is lunacy to expect an arbitrator to 
step out of the bounds of thé cost of living index, 
unless he feels stronger arguments that those in 
and statistics of union leaders. 

and his pals have long ago forgotten 
that the size of a pay envelope is mainly deter- 
mined by the relation of fightin 2 

and 
“ 


the 
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Sorry, Old Timer... The only opening we have 1S 
for Someone uoong and inexperienced... 


~i1t&D WRIGHT; in UE News 
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By BARNARD RUBIN 


ORE ABE LINCOLN stories (continued from Friday): 

Lincoln was to!d of a pompous historian, whose books 
had bored him. “It may be doubted,” he was informed, 
“whether any man of our generation has plunged more 
deeply into the sacred fount of learning.” 

“Yes, or come up drier,” said Lincoln. 


. 
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The Mexican War was not a popular one 
with the American people. Abraham Lincoln, Bam 
then a member of Congress, opposed it, declaring FF = = 
that those who said the war was not one of ag- PR = am 
gression made him think of the Illinois character —: alee 
who said: “I ain't greedy about land. I only want "3% gam 


what jines mine... . | — & 
° * a &: oan a . 
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Speaking of a well-known reactionary lawyer [2 =: 5g 
Lincoln said, “He can compress the most words eee 
into the smallest ideas better than any man I 
ever met.” ... 


¢ * @ 

Lincoln’s perennial opponent, Stephen Doug- 
las, at a gathering at which Lincoln was also present was repeated- 
ly making remarks about Lincoln’s lowly station in life and say- 
ing that his first meeting with him had been across the counter 
of a general store. He finally ended his remarks by saying, “And 
Mr. L. was a very good bartender too.” 7 
- There was a roar of laughter at this, but it quieted down con- 
siderably when Mr. Lincoln said quietly: 

“What Mr. Douglas has said, gentlemen, is true enough; I 
did keep a grocery, and I did sell cotton, candles and cigars, and 
sometimes whiskey; but I remember in those days that Mr. Douglas 
was one of my best customers. Many a time have I stood on one 
side of the counter and sold whiskey to Mr. Douglas on thé other 
side, but the difference between us now is this: I have left my side 
of the counter, but Mr. Douglas still sticks to his as tenaciously 
a 
. 


One day President Lincoln journeyed to the front to inspect 


the Union defenses; the task of piloting him fell to young Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Holmes pointed out their enemy; the President 


stood up to look. Wearing his high plug hat, he made a mag- 
nificent target. A snarl of musketry fire came from the enemy 
trenches. The young officer dragged him under cover. Later 


Holmes remembered to his horror that he had muttered, “Get down, 


you fool!” He was relieved, however, when Lincoln came to him 
before returning to the capital. 

“Good-bye, Captain Holmes,” he said, “I’m glad to see you 
know how to talk to a civilian.” ... . 

¢ . e 

It was a common thing for Lingoln to discourage unnecessary 
lawsuits, and consequently he was continually sacrificing oppor- 
tunities to make money. One man who asked him to bring suit 
for $2.50 against a debtor would not be put off in his passion for 
revenge. 

_ His counsel therefore gravely demanded 10 dollars as a re- 

tainer. Half of this he gave to the poor defendant, who therefore 


_ confessed judgment and paid the $2.50. Thus the suit was ended 


to the entire satisfaction of the angry creditor. .. . 
« e * 
Lincoln was a poor money-maker. Daniel Webster, who sent 


him a case, was amazed at the smallness of his bill, and his fellow- 


lawyers looked upon his charges as very low. This was his only 
fault in their eyes. 

Once, when another lawyer collected $250 for their joint 
— he — ao = share until the fee had been 
redu to what he conside ir proportions and verch 
had been returned to the client. _ , : ” ' a 

When the presiding judge of the circuit heard of this, he in- 


dignantly exclaimed, 
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As We See It 


The Inspiration of the | 

‘Improved’ Atom Bomb 
By Milton Howard ; 
hows CAPITALIST SYSTEM is really 

very sick. It is, in fact, on its death- 
bed. We here in the U. S. A. don’t see this 
as clearly as it appears to workingmen and 
women in other lands. 

Of course, capitalism is like an old miser that 
doesn’t want to die. It fights for its life. It still 
has terrible powers of destruction. 

Have you ever seen anything like the ecstatic 
joy with which a defender of can‘talism in our 
country talks about the atom- fmm 
bomb? Could any bitter genius 
of the past ever imagine a state 
of affairs where the ruling min- 
ority of our country boasts in the 
press that it has just made “some 
important improvements in the 
atombomb’”? 

What is an “improved” 
bomb? Why, one that can kill 
more people’than the old one. SSeS 

And such is the hideous immorz viv, te dis- 
eased cruelty of our banker-controlled society, 
that President Truman’s atombomb commission 
joyously reports such an improvement and the 
newspapers joyously spread the news on their 


front pages. 
* 


R TAKE THE EXAMPLE of George Fielding 
Eliot, military writer. In the New York Post 
(Feb. 9), he notes that “We have enough atom- 
bombs for a powerful air offensive against the 


heart of the Soviet Union—which ‘might win a 


decisive knockout. But if we do not achieve ‘a 
decisive knockout with the bombs in our present 
stockpile, we could not produce atombombs fast 
enough to continue our offensive at thf same rate 
as we began with. These statements may sound 
startling... .” 

You see: how Mr. Eliot tries to comfort us 
Americans? He wants us to know that we can 
slaughter the populations of Russian cities and 
villages, even though we may not be able to do 
it in one blow. 

Isn't that comforting? Isn't that a real inspira- 
tion for us all as we try to pay the rent, buy 
enough milk for our children and hope and pray 
that our youth will not be hurled into the fur- 


naces of new Stalirg ads? 
* 


Tsar IS CAPITALISM’S LAST HOPE-—the 
explosions of the atombomb. It is a vain 
hope, of course, though it could smash many 


cities, kill many men, women and children, des- 


troy many of mankind’s art treasures, and spread 
such horror as only the damned can envisage. 


But capitalism’s leaders don’t shrink from such > 


nightmares of destruction and savagery. After 
all, this relentless, heartless, and satanic inhuman- 
ity is at the very heart of their property relations. 
Is there anything more heartless than Capital 
seeking profit? ) 
The law which drives Capital—and its owners 
—to march through blood, tears and suffering to 


seek profit and more profit cannot be denied. 


The destruction which humanity dreads is profit- 
able, don’t you understand? 

For 10 percent, a capitalist will lie; for 100 
percent he will steal; for 500 percent or more he 
will murder, destroy, and raze cities. 

Their insanity reflects the insanity of their 
property relations, their. private ownership of the 
nation’s collectively produced factories, railroads, 


etc. 
4 

TT EBRIBLE FEAR haunts these men who so 

clearly block the crying needs of suffering 
humanity. They have lost the Soviet Union, 
China, and the eastern democracies of Europe. 
They will never get the Italian or French work- 
ingclasses to fight for them in an anti-Soviet war. 
Never. wa a half-billion human béings are 
already beyond their reach. Millions more, in 
Indonesia, the colonial slave empires of Asia and 
Africa are restless for freedom. These half-billion 
persons are dedicated to a new and nobler life 
of peace, of common effort for the common good. 
They have abolished the exploitation of man by 
man. A radiant future opens up before these 
liberated peoples, where the sale of human beings 
as “hired hands” to a few is replaced by the 
collective labor of each for all. 

The atombombers want to wipe this out. 

Why are they so afraid of these peoples who 
have no bankers, no landlords or exploiters who 
grow rich on the labor of the many? 
“Because once more the monster of “over 
production flings a shadow over their crazy 
system. Americans are beginning to lose their 
jobs because there is “too much” consumer goods 
in the warehouses. | 

How wonderful our country will be when our 

le as a whole become the owners, the masters, 


of our industries! Then there will be no fear of 


“overproduction.” Then there will be no atom- 
bombers assuring us that we have an “improved” 


i Killez. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE MINDSZENTY CASE 


(Continued from Page 4) 
parochial schools were permitted 
to continue, as were schools for 
nuns and priests. As a matter of 
fact, the democratic government 
not only did not suppress the Cath- 
olic Church; to which 60 percent 
of the people adhere; it supports 
it financially. Mindszenty, like all 
clerics paid by the Hungarian gov- 
ernment, received exactly twice 
the salary of the Prime Minister 
of Hungary! 

The Hungarian people proved 
that they were not misled by 
Mindszenty’s obscuring the issue. 
Their children streamed into the 
new public schools. | 


War > 


‘ TO HALT DIVISION of the 
land and democratization of edu- 
cation, Mindszenty believed, 
quired overthrow of the Hungar- 
ian ‘republic. He was emboldened 
to embark on the treasonous ac- 
tivities which led to his trial be- 
cause the U. S. ambassador to 
Hungary, Seldon Chapin, led him 
to believe that an anti-Soviet war 
‘yas imminent and ‘that American 
leaders believed Otto of Hapsburg 
oould regain his throne. 

After Mindszenty visited the 


re- 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY 


AMERICA HAILS A 
VOICE FOR PEACE! 
says Rev. John W. Darr, Jr., 


in his article The Dean of 
Canterbury's Peace Mission 


ENGLISH SOVIET- 
BAITERS GET A 
SETBACK 


notes Gordon Schaffer in his 
article The British People 
and the Soviet Union 


CHANGING THE CLI- 
MATE IN 15 YEARS 


read Anna Louise Strong's 

report on the Soviet Union's 

drought fighting plan, Rus- 
sia Plants Trees 


DOUBLED OUTPUT 


IN 10 YEARS 


Ralph Parker describes how 
it is being done in Raising 
Labor Productivity 


THAT NEW RUSSIAN 


NATIONALISM 


debunked by the Soviet his- 

torian Sophia Yakubovskaya 

in her article Land of Equal 
Nationalities 


JEWS WITHOUT A 


JEWISH PROBLEM 
S. Beryl Lush describes how 
Soviet Jews live and work in 

Jews in the USSR 
. 


ARE THE SOVIETS 
PRODUCING FOR 
WAR? 
Sergei Kournakoff answers 


that question in his revealing 
article Working for Peace 
* 


And Jessica Smith’s Review 
and Comment, Theodore 
‘Bayer Your Questions An- 
swered—which answers re- 
cent slanders on_ Soviet 
education, and book reviews 
and other features, all in one 
issue, the February ‘issue of 
Soviet Russia Today, the 
American magazine . about 


the Soviet Union. 
Begin an eight-month introductory 
subscription for only $1.00 with 
this February issue. 


——— 


| very highly of him. . 
‘i then said that he thought it neces- 


Single copies I Se 
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- SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
i 114 E. 32nd St. New York 16, 


a I enclose $1 for which please enter § 
8 my subscription for eight months be- 


; 
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: ginning with the February, 1949 issue. - 


U. S. in June, 1947 to confer 
secretly with Otto in Chicago and 
Cardinal Francis Spellman in New 
York, he talked to Chapin in Sep- 
tember of that year. Mindszenty’s 
priest-secretary, Zakar, wrote of 
that meeting: 

“My opinion and impression of 
the whole conversation was that 
Chapin was actually showing the 
way for Mindszenty’s further ac- 
ae and indicating support: for 

im. 


Espionage and Treason 


TOWARD SUCH a third World 
War, Mindszenty ad he 
later confessed, a network of es- 
pionage: “I kept up regular con- 
nections with the Budapest lega- 
tions of the western powers, in the 
first place of the USA. I furnished 
data on Hungarian politics, eco- 
nomic questions and on the troops 
of the third member of the Allied 
Control, Commission, that is, on 
the Soviet army, to the heads of 
the English and American mis- 


sions.” 
It should be known that the 
Hungarian government's Yellow 


Book on the Mindszenty case not 
only reproduces, in his handwrit- 
ing, the prelates confession, but 
secret records, letters and docu- 
ments written by him and others 
in the treason network. 


Integrally a part of this network 
‘was the Vatican. Zsigmond Mihal- 
ovics, director of Actio Catholica, 
wrote to Mindszenty after a “con- 
cert for the Swiss and Danish 
missions’ on July 14, 1946: 

“I think we were able to give 
them very valuable and confiden- 
tial information. . . .” When Mih- 
lavoics fled Hungary after his ac- 
tivities were exposed, he wrote 
Mindszenty in a secret letter later 
discovered by the government, 
that he arrived in Salzburg, and 
“I immediately visited the office 
of the CIC (American Counter -In- 
telligence Corps). Since I was then 
living under an alias, the CIC told 
me not to make any statements 
and not to show myself.” 

From Rome, Mindszenty’s aide 
wrote that “I agreed to be taken 
to the U.S. by the NCWC (Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence),” and asked, “would it not 
be too much to beg you to write 
a letter to Cardinal Spellman, 
calling his high attention to me?” 

He added two significant de- 
tails to the picture of international 
reactionary intrigue against the 
Hungarian . people's government. 

He wrote: “Be pleased your 
Grace, to effect measures for start- 
ing the collection of data and for 
getting fresh material to me as 


|soon as possible.” 


And-he wrote that he was able 
“to send this letter through of- 


ficial English channels.” 
Cardinal Spellman 


THUS WERE linked diplomatic 
representatives of Britain and the 
U. S., Hungarian clerical and 
landowner reaction and the Vat- 
ican, including the American Car- 


‘dinal Spellman. 


_ It was of his visit to Spellman 
that Mindszenty wrote: 

“I told the Cardinal about our 
meeting (with Hapsburg) and 
Spellman said that he knew Otto 
had met him twice, and though 
. » Spellman 


sary I should give him a letter of 
commission to Otto which would 
entitle him abroad to represent 
Hungarian Catholics.” 


Mindszenty then supplied such 
a letter! ee 
The Yellow Book revealed that 


Mindszenty and the monarchists 


‘whom he convened in secret, and 


whose election campaigns he ad- 
mittedly financed with funds large- 
ly collected for relief, visualized 
an American triumphant in an 
anti-Soviet war, American occu- 
pation of Hungary, and Mindszen- 
ty named as regent. Instances 
were cited of Greece and Slovakia 
where prelates had been desig- 
nated as civil rulers of their coun- 
try. | . 

Even as preliminary to the 
hoped-for war, Mindszenty wrote 
U. S. Ambassador Chapin on Sept. 
20, 1947, urging the U. S. to buy 
up all Soviet assets in Hungary, 
and to demand withdrawal of Rus- 
sian troops as a condition of pur- 
chase. 


This then is the Mindszenty who 
was tried and convicted of crimes, 
ranging from blackmarketing to 
treason, crimes in which he was 
caught red-handed and which he 
could not deny, crimes which he 
dared not challenge on the false 
grounds of religious persevution. 


Anti-Semitism 

1T NEED ONLY be added that 
this man, who so feverishly pro- 
moted the cause of the reactionary 
Hapsburg dynasty and with equal 
zealousness sought to prevent a 
democratic Hungary from arising, 
dishonored his calling by gloating 
over the misery of fascism’s major 
victim. | 

American reactionaries now seek 
to adorn with the thorns of myr- 
tyrdom, the man whose files re- 
vealed this view of the slaughter 
of the Jews: : 

“It is our good fortune that the 
great‘ ‘reservoir’ of Galician and 
Bukovinian Jews, the millions of 
Jewish masses in the ghetto, have 
as a result of the German war of 
destruction been reduced to some 
500,000." 

Back in April, 1938, Mindszen- 
ty had convoked a conference of 
priests in Budapest with Viktor 
Toth, dean of }Devavanya, whom 
he described ‘as “a great sym- 
pathizer of. the Fascists.” The 
conference, in Mindszenty’s words, 
“committed -itself to follow a na- 
tional social line.” Part of this 
line was: “We thought the Jewish 
problem ought to be solved by way 
of racial laws in the same way as 
the Fascists. wanted it.” 

No better’, symbol exists of the 

sordid truth as opposed to the 
mystic fraudulence being woven 
around the “martyr” Mindszenty 
than the facts about his “hero- 
ism” in the face of arrest by the 
Nazis. , 
To whitewash MindsZenty’s pro- 
fascist, anti-Semitic acts and deeds, 
much is being made of this. arrest. 
But Mindszenty was admittedly 
not jailed for resistance to the Nazi 
occupation. He was arrested for 
hoarding huge supplies of men’s 
underwear, which were to be sold 
on the black market to augment 
his political slush fund. 


Public schools, division of huge 
landed estates; republican form of 
government as opposed to mon- 
archy. These are things most 
Americans cannot conceive Amer-' 
ica without. Yet these are the 
things Joseph Mindszenty fought 
against—the majority will of his 
countrymen—fought to the extent 
that he committed acts of treason 
against his country. 

A people to whom a Benedict 
Arnold has been the symbol of all 
that is contemptible for 150 years 
cannot be blind to the truth about 
Joseph Mindszenty. 
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lSteel Profits Swell 


LORAIN, O.—The tremendous 
profits of the U. S. Steel Corp., 


during the past year has led to e 


decision by the board of directors 


to give each stockholder three 


shares for each single share. 


announces as the 


“Despite long efforts to 
ignore the words of Amer- 
ican Negroes and discount 
their experience, no hon- 
est heart can read this 
anthology and deny that 
this is an integral part of 
American life which can 
never be forgviten nor left 
to die. This book should 
be widely read.” 


—W. E. B. DuBOIS. 
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this important book, join 
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220 West 42nd Street, W-14 

New York 18, N. Y. 

Begin my membership with THE 
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(Continued from Page 8) 
dant had told them that he would 
ve to lay off some of the workers 
right after the strike. It was also 
true that Moltani had promised 
to rehire the workers when busi- 
ness picked up. 7 

But , we want to divide the 

bread,” the workers had voted. If 
is not enough work for all, 
Santangelo asserted, then we will 
divide among us all that there is, 
for do we not all have to live? 

And as the elderly cigarmaker 
spoke of their Jong years of work 
and struggle in the plant and com- 
munity, the others interjected now 
and then to fill in the picture. The 
whole picture explained the sol- 
idarity of the 340 men and women. 
It was a solidarity that had be- 
come ‘second nature to them, built 
up over a period of more than 
40 years and among three genera- 
_ tions. Even back in 1906 they had 

established an independent union, 
with Santangelo as secretary. — 
i ‘ne * ip 

ROSARIO. ALESSI, president 
of the local, showed me 8 seniority 
list. I counted 13 from 1906, 20 
from. 1907, 40 from 1909. They 
had come as young men and wo- 
men from various parts of Italy, 
from Sicily, from Calabria, from 
Naples. But. the production line 
and life together in Ravenswood, 
which was then a “collection of 
small wooden, shacks,” had welded 
them into a family-tke unit. 

Alessi said with a smile that they 
had even lost the traces of the old 
country’s sectional dialects. Wheth- 
er Sicilian or Neapolitan, all of 
them spoke Italian in the same 
way. 

In the stretch of 40-odd years, 
Santangelo recalled, there had been 
perhaps a dozen strikes, some last- 
ing a few days, some running into 


months. Once nobody worked for Ee 


five years. 


‘Vogliamo Dividere il Pane’ iq 


ers with back pay. The workers 
took only $20,000 although they 


‘were entitled to more. 


po 


j 


“We feared it would bankrupt 
the company,” one of them ex- 
plained. 

They shrugged their shoulders 
and one replied, “Until we win. 
Ond@ day, one week, six months, a 
year. Until we-win.” 

How about help and strike re- 
lief? 

We have received many mes- 
sages of solidarity from shops and 
locals, Alessi said, as well as offers 
of aid from many organizations 
such as the American Labor Party. 


Santangelo added: 

“We should like to tell them we 
do not need help now. We ap- 
preciate the offer, and if tomorrow 
we should need help, we shall not: 
be embarrassed to -accept.” 

As the interview.-ended, drinks 
were passed around; | 

The toast’ was. “alla . vittoria.” 
“To victory. =-°* * 


Ask School Officials 


Be Indicted | 


Indictments against the Board of 
Education and two school. officials 
were demanded by a group of Jew- 
ish trade unionists. The. unionists 
asked the indictments on_ the 
grounds Mrs. Minnie Gutride, a 
teacher who committed suicide, 
had been persécuted. She had 
been quizzed on her political be- 
liefs by Anthony Bucci, legal ad- 
viser to the Board of Education, 
and John F. Conroy, assistant: su- 
perintendent of schools... | 

The delegation made its de- 
mand in a meeting with Richard 
G. Denzer, assistant District At- 
torney in charge of the Indictment 
Bureau. 


| bend was established for. the boys 


summer at. various children camps. 


IWO Scores 


| A spokesman for the Intema-| 
‘tional Workers Order blasted as 
“shocking” and “fantastic” the 
charge made Friday afternoon by 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
that funds collected on the | 
gram case had been misused. 
Two sons of Mrs. Rosa Ingram, 
now raga 4 4 _ ae in a 
Georgia jail with two other sons. 
for a self-defense killing, have| 
been maintained in Philadelphia | 
since last autumn. The two boys, 
Charles and James, were the 
guests of the IWO during: the} 


An educational and _ welfare 


to pay for their board, medical, 
dental and elothing expenses. This 
fund is administered by a special 
board which includes Mrs. Paul 
Robeson,. Rockwell Kent, Walter 
‘Garland,. Magistrate Joseph H. 
| Rainey of Philadelphia and others. 

_ Although Mrs. Geneiva Rushin, 
married sister of the two boys, said | 
on Friday at the press conference: 
at the NAACP office, that she did | 
‘ndt know that the IWO was not| 
-afhliated with the NAACP, the 


Protest Meddling in 
Mindszenty Case 
Special to The Worker 


CUERO. Texas-— The 
Protestant Ministers Association | 


‘Governor Beauford Jester preotest- 
ing his public statement jommg 
in the hysteria on the Mindszenty 
trial. Rev. A. T. Blaléck, spokes- 
man for the ministers, declared 
they look upon this statement as a 
political maneuver and protested 
the governor's intervening im an 


here voted to. send a letter to} 


IWO spokesman pointed out that 
it had leters which Mrs. Rushin 
had sent to the IWO. 
On Aug. 11, 1948, her letter 
stated,” Anything that will help 
my mother and brothers I am 
gladly willing for you to take the 
anyplace you wish because 


Wi SUNDAY 


FEBRUARY I 
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: at defense meetings 
for their mother and brothers ui 
der IWO auspices and the funds 


Thurgood Marshall, NAACP 
of the boys on Friday to indicate 
'1WO coercion but the boys did 


we need our mo r and brothers.” | 
_ The boys have made about 20 


not respond along those lines. 
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“NEGRO LIBERATION,” for $2.00 


(AU tickets marked “Webster Hali” will be honored 
ae at Manhattan Center) ei ae 


State Youth Board, CP 
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cultural program 
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speaking en iF 


| “Emotional Problems of 


13 ASTOR PLACE 
(Sth St. and B’way) 
New York City 


‘Psychiatrist and educator, author 
~of recently published best-seller 
“Man-Made Piague—Netrosis” - 


WILLIAM 


NIEDERLAND, M.D. 


speaks on 


Where Is It Leading Us?”’ 


the Modern Adult” 


international problem. 


ee 
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That was after the 12-day sit-| am | 


down strike in April of 1937 when | § 


they organized into the FTA. And 
again the issue ef 
bread. came up. 
, * | 
THE COMPANY wanted to dis- 
miss a large number of *workers 
and hire women at less pay. About 
two-thirds of the workers were 
women, but now the company 
thought it could find a way to pay 
less wages and divide the ranks. 
It did not work. Nor did it help 
to offer; bribes to individuals to 
leave the CIO. 

So in October of 1937 the com- 
pany closed its plant and opened 
new non-union ones in Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey and Tennessee. 
But the workers would not leave 


dividing the} 


— 


—_— 


They Fear the People 


aw 


What. is the Marxist approach 
to psychoanalysis? 
In the March issue 


No Peace otf Mind 


by GEORGE STEWART 


A skilled psychologist makes a searching criticism of psychoanalysis, 
starting with an appraisal] of Liebman’s Peace ef Mind 


Also 


I WN nin cs cinlen emerson thdennninn by A. B. Magil 
Ernestine Rose, Queen ef the Platform. 


Subversion in New York Schools by Abraham Chapman 
At all bookstores—We per copy 
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“THE INDISPENSABLE 
MAGAZINE FOR THE 
PROGRESSIVE JEW’ 


by Morris U. Schappes 
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METROPOLITAN MUSIC SCHOOL. presents 
a Program of Songs and Ballads with 


Bob CLAIBORNE & Gladys BASHKIN 


CARNEGIE RECITAL HALL, 154 W. 837th St. 
TONIGHT (SUNDAY) — at 8:30 


Tickets at Metropolitan Musie Schoot-— TR 3-2761 


SYLLILIEMSDTTOLLDIIEL EDD TNALPVELLIDPILLVLAY EL ELE PII 


Gukarist 


| Get Set for 


GALA BAZAAR 


The entire week 


| Beuneins galore im clothing, 


food, jewelry and hundreds of 


| AMERICAN LABOR PARTY — 683 


i) 


of February 18 
Entertainment 
Refreshments 
Admission 50¢ 

(for entire week) 


Allerton Ave., Bronx 


— —~ 


— ciao 


Bath Beach Forum 


— 


: hi Special rates g JEWISH LIFE, 35 East 1%th Street t : 

me Themeeed we al a | Jor bundle or coal wpxcalbeendaaeod ae | ‘ | in N 
' Encl e eee eeeeeeeoseeees 

through the Wagner ges Subs $2.00 per year me osed please find § for subs 1 DOXEY WILKERSO History Week 
Tabor Relations Board. T y _, Sree rererererrrryryyrTrie COOH COOEEOES SOC Leeeeee B i. ' 3 
fought for five years and finally the SeN | ERM, veces seesees Ali lblities svepcoseseoss ill SUNDAY, FEB. 13 — 8:30 P.M. 
company was forced to reopen i) | SE ES Zone... .Btate...... 4 2075 — 86th Street, Brooklyn ° Subs 35¢ 
Ravenswood and rehire the work- eee -_ : ad 


Manhattan 

LOCAL 1227 Lincoln’s Birthday Dance. 
Good time guaranteed. Two bands, con- 
tinuous dancing. Tonite, Saturday, 8:30, 
Grand Ballroom, Manhattan Oenter. 

ELTON joint _funfest. 

Chaplin films, rhumba rhythms. 60c con- 
tribution. 62 Pitt Street, near Delancey. 
IND Subway. : 
- SYGH SCHOOL YPA presents “Brother- 
hood Dance.” Come to 250 W. 26th St. 
Dance to a live band. Listen to jazs, see 
movies, exhibite, and a spectacular What- 
chamacallit. 8 p. m. Subs. 35c. 

OGCAR BRAND: party-dance and vari- 
ety entertainment. You can’t miss at 83 
Clinton St. near Delancey. Sat. nite, Feb. 
12, 8:30. Jacob Riis Club, C.P. 

EVERYONE HAS SWITCHED to the 
Yorkville Youth parties; celebrate Lin- 
eoln’s birthday with us. Dancing, refresh- 
ments, cold cute. 8:30. Contr. Tc. 124 
E. S4th St., apartment 9-C. 

, advanced class, N. Y. Man- 
on avaet Sympheny Orch., 106 E. l4th S&t., 
corner 4th Ave. Class ensemble, Matthew 
Kahan, Mandolin; Alex Matos, piano ac- 
cordian; —- Mandoline Quartet. 8:45 
P. M. 
' ZAST CHANCE to see Pritz Lang’s bril- 
fiant film, “Hangmen Also Die,” at Cine- 
Workshop’s film social. Shorts, dancing, 
refreshments at 77 Fifth Ave. 65c. 

JOIN OUR FUN, members, friends. Sur- 
prise attractions, congenial atmosphere. 
Felk, social. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 
128 E. 16th 8t. 

FUR YOUTH CLUB, C.P. presents an- 
other. evening of dancing, entertainment 
and refreshments. ‘968 7th Ave., between 
th and 26th Sts. 8:30 P. M. Donation 
7c, for the defense of the “12.” 


VILLAGE VARIETY Club presents Cisco 
Dancing to Cab 


Houston and others. o 
Marcog. ang Quchestra, Bee box ad, - 


im apd). We, Alpheus "Hunton 
Moe ~ | , | ti sell ceil he : : 7 lids : ee tet 1A‘ ; 
L¢be. y @ rev ty hi wb ea 4% 2€99'520232600 83571 32708952 imei S'S =] @ ¢ * =@ Ss FeevSrvseenenupessie « e2é we weu se yvwaas ve-ve ou se aig ~— 
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FIRST EAST SIDE GBhowing! ‘Trenton 
Six”, People’s Songs sound film strip, 
narated by Paul Robeson, dancing, enter- 
tainment. Sat., Feb. 12th, 9 P.M. Subs $1.00 


Ausp.: Freedom Road Club, Hank Forbes. 


Section, 201 Second Ave. 
Bronx 


ALP DANCE, County event of the year; 
Saturday night, Feb. 12th: Westover Ball- 
room, 170th 8t. and Jerome Ave. 

SYDENHAM Sat. nite, Feb. 
12. Broadway entertainment bend, re- 
freshments, surprises galore. Van Cort- 
landt YPA, 3451 Giles Place auditorium, 
adm. $1.25. Concourse bus uptown to Giles 
Pl. (Sholem Aleichem House). 

CABARET PARTY for Brotherhood, with 
Caravans. Subs. 49c. IND subway, 203th 
St. Mosholu Young Progressives, 3230 
Bainbridge Ave. \ 

CELEBRATE NEGRO HISTORY week 
with Prospect Section’s members and 
friends. Dance and entertainment, refresh- 
ments. 1301 Boston Rd. Adm. SOc. 

GALA PARTY. Low lights, good food, 
masks for fun. From 8:30 P. M. to dawn 
at Rose’s, Nat Turner Youth Club, 1025 
Boynton Ave. 


Brooklyn 


CHILDREN’S PARTY for defense fund. 
Sat., Feb. 12th, 2:30 P. M., 289 Utica Ave. 
Movies, fun; children 2c, adults, 35c. 
Cacchione Club. | 

LONESOME TRAIN. . First public show- 
ing new film-strip in color, 
famous Ear] Robinson cantata. Also, dra- 


Guest speakers: Dick Johnson, Harold Col- 


i! 


ins.  (tiebration. Negro five Week, |. 
pm eT RMS se Pm 


jentertainment. (Good food, too). All in- 


based on. 
‘Matic presentation, “Freedom Marching.’ 


} 


Allen Memorial Church, 944 Rogers Ave. 
(IRT to Church Ave.). Auspices: Joe 
Stember Youth Club, €.P. U. S. A. 

WHAT, ANOTHER PARTY?? Definitely 
not. But something different in fun and 


vited. 1748 Sterling Place, near Howard 
Ave., Apt. 2. Donation 35c for fund drive. 


SUNDAY 


Yanhattan 


METROPOLITAN. MUBIC SCHOOL pre- 
sents Bob Claiborne and Gladys Bashkin, 
guitarist, in a pregram ef folk sengs and 
baliads. Sun., Feb. 13th, 5:30 P. M. Car- 
negie Recital Hall, 154 W. 57th St. Adm. 
$1.20, inc. taz. TR 3-2761. 

SEE “ALEXANDER NEVSKY,” directed 
by Sergei Eisenstein, music by Prokofieff. 
A magnificent feature film. Sun., Feb. 13, 
3 P. M. Dancing and refreshments at the 
Jefferson School, 16th 8t. and Sixth Ave. 
Adm. 75c. 

NEGRO AND WORLD Politics, discussed 
by John Pittman. Unusual films, free re- 
freshments. Contrib. 50c. Unity Forum, 
2744 Broadway (105-106 Sts.). 

STUDIO PARTY. Come all members, 
friends. Congenial atmosphere, folk danc- 
ing, fun. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 128 
E. 16th St. | 

DO YOU REMEMBER Madeline Carr 
and Henry Fonda in “Blockade’’? Come 
and see this film, plus @ Chaplin comedy, 
dancing, refreshments and much fun, all 
‘for $1.00. Sun., Peb. 13, at Waterfront 
Section, 269 W. 25th St.. 


DuBOIS AND HUNTON. wW. BE. B! 


Prospect Section, CP., : 
WILLIAM 8. GAILMOR, Commentator, [ 
Growing Exonomic and/ 


|FPeb. 13, 7:30 P. M. sharp, Meyer Levin 


On “Africa and the World: Yesterday and 
Today.” 8:15 P. M. 50ce. Jefferson School 
Forums, 6th Ave. and 16th St. | 

VALENTINES DAY PARTY, Hank 
Forbes Section, 201 Second Ave. Pree 
beer, pickled herring. Entertainment. Subs. 
TSe. Ausp.: KErumbein and Johnstone 
Clubs, C.P. 


Bronx 


report. A. B. Magil. 8Sun., Feb. 13, WS 
Bul] Ave., Bronx. Ausp.: Mosholu C.-P. 
CELEBRATE NEGRO History Week. Film 
sizip, 4-6. p.m. Film, “Lonesome Train,” 
exhibit of prints, leading Negro artists. 
Evening, 8:30: Forum, Negro History. 
Stretch Johnson, State Education Dir. 


analyzes ‘The 
Cold War Crisis.” North 7th A.L.P., 1723 
Boston Read (over Dover Theatre). 8:30 
P. M. No collections, social, refreshments. 
Subs. 59c. 

WHITHER ISRAEL. American Labor 
Party, 3 A. D., presents Velia Hirsch. 
Forum, refreshments, dancing. Subs. 49¢c. 
8:30 P. M. Sun., Feb. 13, at 154 W. Tre- 
mont Ave., above Park Plaza Theatre. 


Brooklyn 


FOLK DANCE, caller. Skit, songs. Sun., 


JYFP, 1190 St. John's Place, Bkiyn. Bundles. 
for Israel contrib. 50c. ivi 
MUSICALE: MAURICE BERIOW, gul- 
tarist; Dorothy Paschall, pianist; Wilbur 
Broms, témor. John Killems, speaks on 
Negro History Week. 7 P. M., 147 Herkimer 
St., Basement (Broms). Bedford-Stuyvesant 


IRAEL TODAY, Tomorrow: eye-witness Oe 


‘tan County Young Progressives Brother-— 


MARK TARAIL, noted lecturer, teacher, 
speaks tonight, 8:30. Brighton Center, 3200 
Coney Island Ave. Topic: Anti-Semitism 


sin USA. 


CALLING ALL YOUTH to FPorum-Socia] 


‘on Negro Culture. Refreshments, dancing. 


Y¥PA, 5222 Chureh Ave., 8 P. M. Subs. 250... 
GALA DEFENSE BAZAAR. Sunday, Feb. 

13th, 289 Utica Ave. 2:30 till? Good bare. 

gains, good food, surprises. Adm. free. 

BEDFORD-STUYVESANT Youth Clubs 
celebrates Negro History Week. 1239 At- 
lantic Ave., corper Nostrand. 8 P. M.- 
Dancing, singing. Adm. free. 

MAN, ONE PAMILY, Haldane and Hux- 
ley film, plus Divide and Conquer, and 
other films. Dancing, ping-pong. Dave 
Doran Youth Olub, 289 Utica Ave., 8 P. M.. 


Coming 
LET’S GO, BROTHER. Wanna meet’cha 
‘Sister?’ Find each other at the Manhat- 


hood Daace. Saturday nite, Feb. 198. Lemae 
Studios, 554 W. 146th St. Name entertain- 
ment, swing and rhumba bands. Subs. 
5O0c. Surprise event. 

MAKE A DATE, Sat., Feb. 19th. Queens 
County ALP’s lith Annual Deace. Sunny- 
side Garden, 45th 8t., Queens Bivd. Two 
name bands. $1.20 in advance. $1.50 at 


‘door. Watch this column. 


FIGHT FOR NEGRO Rights: Smash the 


‘indictments: Attend Lincoln-Douglass Me- 


morial Meeting en Wed., Feb. 23. Main 


| speaker, Henry Winston. Original cultural 


‘presentation, starring Pete Seeger. Man- 
hattan Center. Sponsored by the N. Y. 
State Youth Board C. P. Adm. SOc. 
ANNUAL SPRING DANCE for Pighting 
South. Join the ballroom march with 
143rd 8t Group, at Central Ballroom, 
March iith. 


Schools and Instruction 
PIANIST, studied Berlin, specia] care 
beginners, good background, leading t@ 


speak 


Clubs, CP. Subs 250. rv 


% 


good musicians, Write Bernard Siev, 600 
ed 138th 86, aw. ihe” 
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collected have gone to the educa- 


‘counsel, tried to fish answers out 
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MEDINA HINTS HE'LL BAR NEW JURY DATA 


only one butcher among nearly 
He was a manager 


of a market and listed correctly as 


the Communist leaders as a basisjan executive. 
McGohey likewise 
ers and shoe repair men were im- 
properly classified in the Wilker- 
son testimony. The witness showed, 


however, there was only one baker 
r of a shoe repair 


(Continued from Page 2) 
committee of Communist 
Party?” 

Medina said he would permit 
the question. 

The judge after an objection by 
Iseerman, addressed the defense 
lawyers angrily: “I am persuaded, 
you lawyers are trying to make a 
mockery of justice here.” 

All defense lawyers stood up to 
obiect. . 

“Yes, and I will add you are at- 
tempting to sabotage the admin- 
istration of justice,” the judge con- 
tinued, his voice growing hard. 

_“T think Your Honor has lost his 
patience,” Sacheér replied. 

Wilkerson was asked again if 
he was ever a member of the Com- 
munist Party national committee. 
He declined to answer on consti- 
tutional grounds. 

McGohey continued to fire ques- 
tions: “Were you a;delegate to the. 
Communist Party convention in 
1944 which disolved the Commu- 
nist Party and formed the Com- 
munist Political Association?” 
“Were you elected to the national 
committee of the Communist As- 
sociation in 1944?” 


that McGohey. was apparently 


seeking to get Wilkerson to ad-|8,000 jurors. 


mit a technical association with 


to indict him, too, on charges of 
conspiracy. | 

Unable to disprove Wilkerson’s 
documented testimony, the prose- 
cutor ended the cross-examination. 

Attorney Gladstein began to 
question Wilkerson on_ re-direct 
examination, ripping to shreds 
McGohey’s puny attack on Wilker- 
son's graphs and charts and more 
than 175 exhibits. 

The evidence revealed that 
while executives comprise 9 per- 
cent of the population of the fed- 


and while manual workers com- 
prise 55 percent of the district's 
population they represent only 5 
percent of the jury panels. 
McGohey’s claim that Wilkerson 
had classified tailors on the jury 


panels as executives when they tial.” 


and one man 
shop on the li 
manual workers. 

Medina directed defense attor- 
neys to present a statement Mon- 
“in consideyable de- 

er facts they pro- 


day showin 
tail” what 
pose to prove. 
. He added he would permit con- 
eral court district, they make UP/tinuation of the re-direct examina- 
46.1 percent of the jury panels;{+ion of Wilkerson and “take steps 
I deem advisable.” 
On leaving the court he told re- 
porters he would read the defense 
statement Monday and rule out all 
matters he considers “not essen- 


were in reality manual workey; was - 
blown sky-high when the witness 
showed there was only one tailor 
on the panels examined. He was 
David Copelan, owner of the Mod- 


COLUMBUS, Ohio.—Old age 
pensions would range between $50 


The witness claimed constitu- 
tional immunity and refused to 
answer. i 


By this time it had become clear! 


ern Dry Cleaners, 544 Second Ave., 
but Wilkerson’s tables listed him as 
a manual worker. 

It was brought out there was 


and $75 a month under a measure 
introduced by Representative Wil-| barbers’ union. 
liam D. Donovan of Toledo. | 


claimed bak- 


both listed as 


der and repression.” 


Labor Has Voice 


Stark county. 


Urge Ne Funds te 
Athens Terror Gov't 


The VU. 8S. Government was 
urged to bar further funds to the 
terrorist Athens government in 
Greece, in telegrams sent by Rev. 
John W. Darr, Jr., to President 
Truman, Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, Rep. Sol Bloom, Senator 
Tom Connally, and the Joint Ses- 
sion of the House F oreign Affairs} pone the strike. The request, sub- 
Committee and® the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

1 “The Athens government,” says 
the wire, “is re-trying two of 10 
Greek trade unionists saved from 
execution last November by world- 
wide protests and UN interven- 
tion; 34 others are also on trial. 
‘Number executed the past two 
years‘is 2,000. Granting financial 
aid to Royalist regime means U. S. 
approval of government by mur- 


Philly Transit 


(Continued from Page 2) 
record backing the PTC workers’ 
demands. — 

At an exuberant pre-strike of 
that overflowed Turners Ha 
more than 3,000 PTC workers 
booed down a request from Mayor 
Bernard Samuel that they post- 


mitted through Kaelin, was unani- 
moustly turned down by a stand- 
ing vote. 

International president Michael 
Quill, cheered when he entered 
the oe. was booed when he 
warned: “I can give you no guaran- 
tee of how long this strike will 
last—last year I was in a strike in 
Michigan that lasted 70 days.” 
But the crowd cheered him 
again when he added, “I am only 
telling you this because, had there 
been any other road open, we 
would have taken it.” 

Pledges of support came from 


COLUMBUS, Ohio.—Chairmen| officers of District 1, CIO United 
of the labor committees in the 
Senate and the House are from 
the organized labor movement. 
The House labor committee head 
7 Ed cm ents ao = 
the -T ical Union, and the 
Senin ‘acai is led by Orval 


E. Whitacre, (D\ a member of the 
Both are from 


Electrical Workers, representing 
45,000 members. District Presi- 
dent James Price said he was urg- 
ing all locals to join the picket 
lines. 

Leaders of Local 30, CIO Fur 
and Leather Workers, also pledged. 
support and have asked the Phila- 
delphia CIO Council to call an 
emergency meeting. | 


The Worker Screen Guide 


© Good 
*@ Tops 


=> 


MANHATTAN - 
First Run—Broadway 


AMBASSADOR—My Last Mistress; Woman of Evil 
ASTOR—Enchantment | 
AVENUE PLAYHOUSE—@Moensiour Vinecont 
BIiOU @eThe Red Shee 

ELYSEE—@ eGrand itlusions 

FULTON—Jean of Are. 
@LOBE—Tarzans Magie Fountala 
QOTHAM—tLady of Burlesque 
LITTLE CARNEGIE—@eThe Quiet One 
LITTLE CINEMET—@e eHeary V 
MAYFAIR—My Dear Secretary 


@eeBakers Wife 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—eS8tery of Gesta Borling 


NEW EUROPE—Humereska 

NEW YORK—Strange Mrs. Crane; Mark ef the Lash 
PALACE—Se Dear te My Heart 

PARAMOUNT—My Own True Levt 

PARIS @Symphonie PASTORALE 

PARK AVENUE @ @Hamiet 


PiX—Sat.: Blithe Spirit; Dark Waters. Sua.t Somewhere 


in the Night; Candlelight in Aigeria 

RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL—@elLetter te Three Wives 
, PIX—(Unvavilable) | 

RKO PALACE—Se Dear te My Heart 
RIALTO—Jaccve; india Speake . 
RiVOLI—@e@The Snake Pit 

ROXY—@ Yellow Sky 

STANLEY—Seeret Agent 

STRAND—John Leves Mary 

VICTORIA Joan of Are 

WORLD @e@Palsar 

STH AVENUE PLAYHOUSE—What’s on Your Miad 
SSTH ST. PLAYHOUSE—@Monsieur Vincent 


East Side 


TRIBUNE—When My Baby Smiles eat Me; Jungle Patrol 
ART—A Place ot Ones Own 


GCHARLES—Sat.: Jehnany Angel; Frentie Bad Men. Sua.: 


Bleed en the Meons Parden My Sarong 
RKO JEFFERSON—Sat.: Rogues Regiment; 

Sun.: You Getta Stay Happy; Larceny ~~ 
ACADEMY GF MUSIC—Read House; ideal Husband“ 
Oi1TY—liateriude; Carnival ef Sinners 
[RVING PLACE—@ @ Marriage in the Shadows 


GRAMERCY PARK CINEMA—Sat.: @Don’t Take it te 


Heart; Waterlee Read. Gua.: @Leulsiana Story 


G@4TH ST.—Sat.: @lune Brides The Smugglers. Sun.t You 
Red Stalilen. Sun.t 


Gotta Stay Happy; Larceny 
TUDOR—Sat.: Witheut Reservations; 
Fuller Brush Mas; Cerener Creek 
BEVERLY—e@Beauty and the Beast; 
52D ST. TRANSLUX—@June Bride 
NORMANDIE—The Pearl 3 
SUTTON—It Always Rains on Sunday 
RKO PROCTORS 58TH 
PLAZA—Saren Charm , 
ARCADIA—Sat.: Three Musketeers; Mickey. 
Love; Uader the Red Rebe 
TRANSLUX 60TH ST.—Chipe Are Ocwn 
YORK—Sat.: Crazy House; Behind the Eight Ball. 
Bleed en the Meen;s One Touch eof Venus 
$8TH ST. PLAYHOUSE—Three Musketeers 
TRANSLUX 72ND ST.—Take My Life 


@Reem Service 


TRANSLU MONROE—Sat.: fa the Navy: Pardon My Sa- 
rong. Sun.: Let’s Get Teugh; Drums Aleng the Mohawk 
TRANSLUX COLONY—Sat.: Three Musketeers: Mickey; Sua. ¢ 


Merning Glory; Tep Hat 
H ST. TRANSLUX—@eJune Bride 
KO PROCTORS 86TH ST.—Road House; Ideal Husband 
66TH ST. GRANDE—@Philadeiphia Stery: Killer McCoy 


QRACIE SQUARE—Sat.: Phantom of the Opera: All Babe 
and the Forty Thieves. Sun.: Bleed on the Moon; One 


Teuch ef Venus — 


West Side 


WAVERLY—eJune Brides The Smugglers 

(@6TH ST. PLAYHOUSE—eJehnny Belinda 
Q@REENWICH—eJune Bride; The Smugglers 
ELGIN—Sat.: Glamour Girl; Trapped by 
Sun.: Without Reservations; Retura ef Monte Criste 

KO NEW 23RD 8ST —Read Heuse; Ideal Husband 


ERRACE—Sat.: Walk a Creoked Mile; Gallant Blade. 
Sun.: You 


Sun:: Cornered; Parden My Sarong 
SAVOY—Sat.: Saxon Charm; Rogues Regiment. 
Gotta Stay Happy; Lareeny 


SELWYN—Miss Tatiecks Mililons;: Night HasThousand Eyes 


LYRIC—@Paleface; Sealed Verdict 

FIMES SQUARE—Thunderhoof; Gunning for Justice 

BSELMONT—Alla en E! Ranche Grande 

APOLLO—Merry Wives; Folish Husbaeds — 

NEW AMSTERDAM—Read House; ideal Husband 

LAFFMOVIE—Kid frem Greeklyn 

Ravine —e rn Sisters from Besten; Seven Sinners 
UIRE—@Tragie Hunt; Back Streets ef Paris 

WIVOLI—Sat.: Rogues Regiment; Saxon Charm. 
Getta Stay Happy: Larceny 

TOWN—Sat.: Cornered; Trail Street. Sun.: Froatier Bad- 
men: Diamend Frontier ola 

ao COLONIAL—Riead House; ideal Husband 

TUDIO 65—La Sin Ventura; Bartelite -. . 


- 


Saxean Ohara. 


ST.—Read House; ideal Husband 
Surn.t Other 


Sua.: 


Boston Blackle. 


Sua.t You 


“ 


ATTENTION 3 
In view of the fact that RKO has 


tee 


4 agreed to negotiate new contracts with 


the Screen Office and Professional Em- 
ployes Guild and the Screen Publicists 
Guild, the listing of RKO theatres in the 
Movie Guide has been resumed. Since 
Loew's management continues to stall 
on negotiations, Loew theatres remain 
unlisted same as before. Readers are 
urged to keep on protesting both to local 
theatre managers and to Loews, 1540. 
Broadway, N.Y.C., demanding imme- 
diate negotiations with the union. 


ALDEN—Sat.: Witheut Reservations; Bernese. Sun.: Adven- 
tures of Maree Pole; Argentine Nights 
77TH ST.—Regves Regiment; Saxon Charm 
BEACON—Easy Money; My Brethers Keeper 
HARBOR—Blieed on the Moen; One Touch of Venue 
PARK—Bleed en the Meen; One Touch ef Venus 
RITZ—Blood en the Moen; One Touch ef Venus 
RKO SHORE ROAD—Waik a Crooked Mile; Gallant Biade 
STANLEY—Sat.:- When My Baby Smiles at Me; Jungle 
Patrol. Sun.: @ Philadelphia Stery:; Rebin Hood of Texas 
RKO 8iIST ST.—Road House; Ideal Husband 
SCHUYLER—Lu,ury Liner; @Night at the Opera 
YORKTOWN—Blanche Fury | 
STODDARD—Yeu Gotta Stay Happy; Lareeny 
SYMPHONY—Sat.: Regues Regiment; Saxena Charm. Sua.! 
@Gelden Bey; lit’s a Wenderful Life 
THALIA—@ Marius; Pertrait of Innecence 
RIVERSIDE—Read House; ideal Husband 
RIVIERA—You Getta Stay Happy; Lareeny 
MIDTOWN—@A Canterbury Tale; Woman in the Hall 
CARLTON—@ Red River; Se This Is New York 
EDISON—Paradine Case; Prinee of Thieves 
ARDEN—Phantom ef Opera; All Baba and Ferty Thieves 
NEMO—Read Heuse; Ideal Husband 
COLUMBIA—Sat.: Bleed on the Meon: One Touch of Venus. 
Sun.: Walk a Creked Mile: Gallant Biade 
DELMAR—Occturne De Amer; Den Quyace Dei Aleciiie 


Washington Heights 


AUDUBON—Sat.: Marshal ef Cripple Creek; Show Business. 
Sun.: Sun Valley Serenade; Blade ef Neen 

RKO HAMILTON—Read House; ideal Husband 

DORSET—Walk a Creeked Mile; Gallant Blade 

UPTOWN—Bleed en the Moon; One Touch ef Venus 

RKO COLISEUM—Read House; Ideal Husband 

HEIGHTS—@e eWell Diggers Daughter; Searchlight ea the 

~  Watien . 

GEM—Last Days of Pempell; She 

LANE—You Gotta Stay Happy; Larceny 

EMPRESS—eSeng Is Born: The Peari 

ALPINE—e@June Bride; The Smugglers 

DALE—@Don’t Take it te Heart; Waterlee Read 


BRONX 


ASCOT—e e@Marriage In the Shadews; Springtime 

ALLERTON—Three Musketeers; Mickey 

BEACH—Sat.: @Red River; Se This Is New York; Sun.t 

When My Baby Smiles at Me; Jungle Patrol - 

BEDFORD—eDon't Take It te Heart; Waterlee Road 

CIRCLE—Sat.: @Seng is Bern; The Pearl. Sun.: When My 
Bahy Smiles at Me; Jungle Patrel 

CONCOURSE—Pitfall; intrigue 

FENWAY—Sat.: Jungle Book; Palmy Days. 
the Gamblers; Trapped by Besten Blackle 

FREEMAN—Phantom ef the Opera; Ali Baba and the Ferty 
Thieves. Sun.: @June Bride; Gay Ranchero 

DE LUXE—Sat.: Crary House; Behind the Eight Sell. Sun. 
Blood on the Moen; One Touch of Venus 

GLOBE—Sat.: Till the End ef Time; Jehany Angel. Sun.? 
International Lady; I'll Tell the World 

LiIDO—Sat.: La Beheme; Lady Is Fickle. 
is Borz; The Pearl 

RKO MARBLE HILL—Behind Lecked Doors; 
O’ Halloran 

NEW RITZ—Sat.: Sutters Gold; Forty Thousand Horsemen. 
Sua.: Bachelor and the Bobby Soxer: Don Juan Quilligan 

ROSEDALE—Sat.: Three Musketeers; Mickey. Sun.: @June 
Bride; The Smugglers 

SQUARE—Sat.: Regues Regiment; Saxen Charm. Sua.: Three 
Musketeers; Mickey 

UNIVERSITY—Sat.: Salome Where She Danced: Deep Val- 
ley. Sun.: Carnival in Costa Rica; Dark Passage m 

VALENTINE—Regues Regiment; Saxen Charm | 

ZENITH—Sat.: @Philadelphia Stery; 
Sun.: Raiders; Night In Paradise 


BROOKLYN—Dovntown 


RKO ALBEE—Se Dear te My Heart: Station West 

PARAMOUNT—Live Teday ter Temerrew; Countess ef Monte 
Cristo 

FOX—Wake eof the Red Witch: Hemicide fer Three 

MAIJESTIC—Lest identity; Sky Patrel 


Sun.: King of 


Sun.: @ Seng 


Michael 


Freatier Badmen. 


_ MOMART—The Long Nights Last f the Red Men 


RKO ORPHEUM—Fighter Squadron; Decision of Christopher RKO MADISON—Fighter Squadron; Decision of Chris Biake 


Biake 

STRAND—Unknowan Island; Inner Sanctum 

ST. GEORGE PLAYHOUSE—Sat.: Biced eon the Moon; One 
Touch of Venus. Sus.: Walk a Creeked Mile; Gaileat Biade 

TERMINAL—Sat.: Bloed on the Meon; Assigned te Danger. 
Sun.: Phantom ef the Opera; Ali Baba and 40 Thieves 

TIVOLi—Sat.: Walk a Creeked Mile; Gallant Biade. Sun.: 
in the Navy; Parden My Sareng 

CARLETON—Sat.: Phantem of the Opera; All Baba and the 
Forty Thieves. Sun.: Watk a Crooked Mile; Gallant Biades 

RKO PROSPECT—Fighter Squadron; Decision of Christopher 
Biake 

SANDERS—Sat.: @lehnny Belinda; Embraceable You. Sua.t 
Phantom of the Opera; Ali Baba aad the Forty Thieves 

BELL CINEMA—Sat.: Luxury Liner; @Night at the Opera. 
Sun.: @Song isc Bera; The Pearl 


Bedford 


LINCOLN—Sat.: Way Out West. Sun.: Dead Reckoning; 
Take it er Leave it 

NATIONAL—Sat.: Diamond Froatiers; Freatier 
Sua.: Fantasia; Dariag Young Maa 

SAVOY—Fighter Squadron; Decision eof Christepher Biake 


Crown Heights | 


CARROLL—IJulla Mishbehavee; Ruthless — 

CROWN—Sat.: Whea My Baby Smiles at Me; Jungle Patrol. 
Sun.: Leves of Carmen; Leather Gleves 

CONG RESS—Rogues Regiment; Saxen Charm 

ROGERS—Sat.: When My Baby Smiles at Me; Jungle Patrel. 
Sun.: Leves ef Carmen: Leather Gloves 

waa alata: Squadron; Decision ef Christopher 

ake 
STADIUM—Fighter Squadron; Deelsion ef Christopher Biake 


Flatbush 


ALBEMARLE—Walk a Creeked Mile; Galleat Blade 

ASTOR—@eDen’t Take it te Heart; Waterlee Read 

AVALON—Walk a Crooked Mile; Gallant Blade 

AVENUE U—Whea My Baby Smiles at Me; Junge Patrol. 
Sun.: Julia Misbehaves; Ruthless 

AVENUE D—Julla Misbehaves; Ruthiess. Sus.: When My 

Baby Smiles at Me: Jungle FPatrel 

BEVERLY—Galiant Blade; Walk a Creeked Mile 

CLARIDGE—Juila Misbehaves; Ruthless 

COLLEGE—Sat.: Three Musketeers; Mickey. 
Bride; Black Hills 

ELM—Weailk a Creoked Mile; Gallant 

FARRAGUT—Walk a Creeked Mile; 


Bad Meat 


Sun.: @Jjuae 


Blade 
Gallant Blade 


~FLATBUSH—In the Navy; Parden My Sareng 


GRANADA—Bleod on the Moon; One Touch of Venus 
pa ptaanatg: Squadron; Deelsion of Christopher 
e 

JEWEL—Sat.: Slave Giri; Tender Cemrade. 
of Death; Higher aad Higher 

KENT—Sat.: @A Seng is Bern; The Pearl. 
River; Se This Is New York 

KINGSWAY—Fighter Squadren; Deelsion of Chris Blake 

LEADER—Sat.: Walk a Creeked Mile; Gallant Blade. Sun.: 
Parden My Sareng; ta the Navy 

LINDEN—Walk a Croeked Mile; Gallant Blade 

MARINE—Fighter Squadron; Deelsion of Christepher Blake 

MAYFAIR—Sat.: Bloed on the Moon: One Touch of Venus. 
Sun.: Ia the Navy; Pardon My Sarong 

MIDWOOD—Fighter Squadron: Decision of Christepher Blake 

NOSTRAND—Sat.: Blood on the Moon; One Touch of Venus. 
Sun.: Three Musketeers; Mickey 

PARKSIDE—@ @ Marriage ia Shadows; Childrens Repubiie 

PATiO—Bloed.en the Meon : 

QUENTIN—Saf.: All Baba and the Ferty Thieves; The Spell- 
ers. Sun.: @June Bride; Black Hills 

RIALTO—Bloed on the Moen: One Touch of Venus 

RUGBY—When My Baby Smiles at Me: Jungle Patrof 

TRAYMORE—Sat.: Diamend Frontier; Frentier Bad Men. 
Sun.: Phantom of the Opera; All Baba and 40 Thieves 

TRIANGLE—Sat.: @ June Bride; Black Hills. Sun.:@ Red 
River; Se This Is New Yerk 

VOGUE—@@Marriage in the Shadows: Childrens Republie 


Brighton—Coney Island 


OCEANA—Bliéed on the Meon; One Touch ef Venus 
SHEEPSHEAD—tThree Musketeers; Mickey 

SURF—Sat.: Julla Misbehaves; Ruthless 

RKO TILYOU—Fighter Squadron; Decision ef Chris Blake 
TUXEDO—Three Musketeers 


Boro Park—Bensonhurst 


COLON Y—Sat.: Climax; Bells of San Angele. 
Reekless; Drese te Kill 

MARBORO—Fighter Squadron; Decision of Christopher Blake 

WALKER—Fighter Squadren; Decision of Christepher Biake 

Bay Ridge 

BERKSHIRE—@June Bride; Gay Ranchere 

CENTER—Sat.: Captive Wild Woman; Drums ef the Cenge. 
Sun.: Riff, Raff; Fun and Faney Free 

COLISEUM cod on the Moen; One Touch of Venus 

RKO DYKER—Fighter Squadron; Deelsion eof Chris Blake 

ELECTRA—Sat.: @Fun and Faney Free; Fighting Father 


Sun.: @ Red 


Sun. 4 Mr. 


Duan. Sun.: Berila Express; Tarzan and the Mermalde 
NEW FORTWAY—Blieed eon the Meen; One Touch of Venus 


Rid gewood—Bushwick 
RKO BUSHWICK—Fighter Squadren; Deelsion of Chris Blake 
EMPIRE—Sat.: Luxury Liser; @Night at the Opera. Sun.: 
Cobra Strikess Assigned te Danger 


RIDGEWOOD—Gailant Blade: Walk a Creeked Mile 
RIVOLI—Sat.: Destreyer; Mary Leu. Sua. : High Tide 
@ Leuisiana . 


\ The Rockaways 


RKO COLUMBIA—Yeou Getta Stay Happy: Lareeny 

RKO COLUMBIA—Yeou Getta Stay Happy: Larceny 

GEM—GSat.: @Magnificent Obsession; { Stele a Mililen. 
Sun.: Sea Devils; Big Towa Scandal 

PARK—Sat.: Regues Regiment; Saxen Charm. 


Getta Stay Happy; Lareeny 
RKO STRAND—Fighter Squadren; Decision of Chris Biake 


Williamsburg 


ALBA—One Touch ef Venus: Bleed ean the Moen 
COMMODORE—Watk a Creeked Mile; Gallant Blade 
KISMET—Walk a Creeked Mile; Gallant Blade 


Brownsville 
SUPREME—Reoguee Regiment; Saxen Charm 
BILTMORE—Jalia Misbehaves: Ruthless 
HOP KINSON—@e@e Marriage in the Shadows; @The Bear 
SUTTER—Loves of Carmen; Leather Gloves : 


QUEENS—Astoria 
ASTORIA—Fighter Squadren; Deelsion of Christopher Biake 
BROADWAY—Sat.: Watk a Crooked Mile; Gallant Blade 

Sua.: Bleed on the Moon; One Touch: of Venue. 
@RAND—Bieed on the Moon; One Touch of Venus 
STEINWAY—Sat.: Dead Man’s Gold: Trali Dust. Sun.t 

Boys of the City; That Gang of Mine 
STRAND—Sat.: Her Adventurous Night; House ef Herrers. 

Sun.: Bionde Ico; Money Madness 


Bayside 

BAYSIDE—Sat.: @Red River: Se This Is New York. 
Bieed on the Moon; One Touch ef Venus 

VICTOR Y—Sat.: Luxury Liner: @Night at the Opera. Sun.t 
@iune Bride; The Smugglers 

BELLAIRE—Sat.: Bloed on the Moen; One Touch ef Venus. 
Sun.: Three Musketeers: Mickey 

COLLEG E—Sat.: Bleed on the Meen; One Touch of Vonue. 
Sun.: Three Musketeers: Mickey 

CORONA—Blood en the Meen; One Touch of Venus 


Flushing 


RKO KEITHS—Fighter Squadren: Deelsion of Chris Biake 

MAYFAIR—Sat.: When My Baby Smiles at Me: Juage Pa- 
trel.. Sun.: @ Red River: Se This is New York 

ROOSEVELT—Sat.: Three Musketeers: Mickey. Sun.: Bleed 
on the Meen; One Teuch of Venus 

TOWN—Passionnelie: @ Torment : 

UTOPTA—Sat.: Loves of Carmen; Leather Gloves. Sus.: 
Seng is Born; The Pearl : 


Forest Hillis 
INWOOD—@Red River; Se This is New York 
FOREST HILLS—Three Musketeers: Mickey 
MIDWAY—Fighter Squadron; Deelsion of Christopher 
TRYLON—Saigon; The Fleme 


Jamaica 
RKO ALDEN—Fighter Squadron; Decision of Chris 
CARLTON—eJune Bride; Gay Ranechere 
JAMAICA—One Touch of Venus; Marshal ef Amarilile 
MERRICK—e@Loulsiana Stery; Heading fer Heaven 
SAVOY—Bleod on the Moen; Big Tewn Scandal 
INWOOD—Sat.: @Red River; Se This is New York; Sua.z 
@june Bride; The Smugglers 
MAIN 8ST. PLAYHOUSE—Sat.: When My Baby Smiles at 
Me: Jungle Patrel. Sun.: Julla Misbehaves; Ruthiess 
LAURELTON—Sat.: Bleed on the Meen; One Touch of Venue. 
Sua: Julia Misbehaves; Ruthless 
LITTLE NECK—Sat.: Blood on the Meon: One Touch of > 
Venus. Sun.: San Franelsco: @Philadeiphia Stery 
0ASiIS—Sat.: San Franciseo; Philadeiphia Stery. Sun.t 
Julia Misbehaves; Ruthless | 
ARION—Sat.: When My Baby Smiles at Me: Jungle Patrol. 
Sun.: @Red River: Se This Is New York 
CROSBAY—Three Musketeers; Mickey 
COMMUNITY—You Gotta Stay Happy; Larceny 
QUEENS—Fighter Squadren; Decision of Christepher Biake 
DRAKE—Sat.: Red River; Se This is New York; Sun.: 
When My Baby Smiles at Me: Jungle Patrol 
CASINO—Sat.: When My Baby Smiles at Me; Jungle Patrol. 
Sun.: Julia Misbehaves; Ruthies 
RICHMOND HILL GARDEN—Sat.: When My Baby Smiles 
at Me; Jungle Patrol. Sun.: Juila Misbehaves: Ruthless 
KEITHS—Fighter Squadren; Deelsion eof Christepher Blake 
LEFFERTS—tThree Musketeers: Mickey 
CAMBRIA—Sat.: Biced on the Meen; One Touch ef Venus. 
Sun.: Three Musketeers; Mickey 
LINDEN—Sat.: Blood on the Moen: One Touch ef Venus. 
Sun.: Three Musketeers; Mickey 
ST. ALBANS—Sat.: Three Musketeers: Mickey. Sun.: Bleed 
on the Moon; One Touch of Venus 
GARDEN—Sat.: Three Musketeers: Mickey. 
on .the Moen; One Touch of Venus 
ROOSEVELT—@June Bride; The Smugglers 


W oodside 

BLISS—tThree Musketeers; Mickey 
CENTER—Sat.: @@Sahara; Destroyer: 

Outpost; High Seas 
HOBART—Sat.: Saigen: The Flame. 

Baby Smiles at Me; Jungle Patrei 
48RD ST.—Les Miserables; Stanley and Livingstone 
SUNNYSIDE—Fighter Squadren; Decision of Chris Siake 


Sua.: You 


Sua. 


Gua.: Bleed 


Sun.: Nerthwest 


Sun.: Whes My 
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| RADIO PROGRAMS 


; 
“WMCA—370 K WINS—1000 Ke. wWHN—1050 Ke. 
“meas Es WEVD—1130 Ko, WBENY—1486 Ke. 
WOR—710 Ke, WCBS—880 Ko. WOV—1290 Ke. 
W3z-—770 Ke. WNEW—1130 Ke. ~ WQXR—1500 Ke. 
NYC—839 Ke, WLIB—1190 Ke. | 3 


SATURDAY | 


MORNING 


- 11:30-WNBC—Smilin’ Ed McConnell 
WJZ—What’s My Name 
WCBS—Junior Miss 


13: 00-WNBC—News. Charles FP. McCarthy 
WoOR—Recorded Music 
| WJZ—Sidney Walton 
- "WNYC—Midday Symphony 
.-..: . WCBS—Theatre of Today 


AFTEENOON 


| 12:18-WNBC—The Kuhns, Comments 
_WOR—Let’s Go . 
WsJZ—Patt Barnes 


'$2:30-WNBC—Lopez Orchestra 

. WOR—News; The Answer Man 
WJZ—American Parmer 
WCBS—Grand Central Station — 

. 31300-WNBC—Farm and Home Hour 
WOR—Luncheon at Sardi’s 


‘WJZ—Maggi McNellis—Herb Sheldon; 


WCBS—Stars Over Hollywood 
WNYC—Music — 

WQxXR—News; Midday Symphony 
- 1:30-WNBC—RFD America 

WJZ—U. 8. Navy Band 
WCBS—Give and Take . 
WOR—Official Detective | 


on 00-WJZ—Metropolitan Opera 
WOR—John B. Kennedy 
- WNBC—PFrank. Merriwell 
-WCBS—Handy Man 
‘WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert 


2: -0- WHBO—saward Tomlinson—Talk 
- WOR—Family Theatre 
. _, WCBS—County Journal 
WNYC—Great Masters 
WQxXR—Program Favorites 


| 2:45-WNBC—Public Affairs. - 

3:00-WNBC—Baltimore Symph. Orchestra 
WOR—Proudly We Hail — 
WCBS—Report from Overseas 
WQxR—News; Recent Records 


3:15-WCBS—Adventures in Science 

3:30-WOR—Cisco Kid » 
WCBS—Cross Section, U.8.A. 
WQxXR—Music of Our Time 

4:00-WNBC=Art Mooney Orchestra 
WOR-Hohby Lobby 
WCBS—Texas Rangers 
WNYC-Shakespeare Drama Cycle 
WQXR-News; Symphonic Matinee 

4:30-WOR—Three’s A Crowd 
WCBS—Talk 

5: 00-WNBC—Lassie—Sketch 

: WOR—Russ Hodges a 
‘WJZ—Popular Music | 
WCBS—Variety Musicale 
WQxXR—News; Record Review 

5:15- WNBC—Wormwood Forrest 

5:30-WNBC—Dr. I. Q., Jr.—Quiz 
WCBS—Red Barber’s Club House 
WQxXR—Cocktail Time — 


EVENING : 


* .€:00-WNBC—Kenneth Banghart 
WOR—Lyle Van 


WJZ—Speaking of Songs 
WQxXR—News: Music to Remember 
6:30-WNBC—NBC Symphony Orchestra 
WCBS—Sports Review 
WQxXxR—Dinner Concert 
7:00-WOR—Guess Who ~ 
WJZ—Harry Wismer 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WQxXR—News; Music. 
7:30- Wao Vic. Damone, Songs 


} Music 


Bob Claiborne mr Gladys Bash- 
kin, guitarists and folk singers, are 
presenting a program of folk songs 
and ballads at Camegie Recital 
Hall, 154 W. 57 St. this Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 13 at 5:30 pm. 

,. The program includes 

Tom many parts of the United 
States as well as England, Ireland 
and Scotland. 

Mr. Claiborne and Miss Bashkin 
both of whom have eoncertized 
and given radio performances over 
WNYC, are » faculty members of ‘the 
Folk Music Department of the 
Metropolitan Music School. 

Tickets are available at 18 W. 
74 St., and at the door of the con- 
cert hall. 


| ~ WNYC’s _ shoeless trosbador, 
Oscar Brand, Claude Merchant, 
Aro-Cuban dancer and Leadbelly, 
King of the Twelve String Guitar, 
will star in a concert of Amercan 
Folk Music to be presented Mon- 
day night, Feb. 21 8:30 pm at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

Included on the program will be 
Pete Seeger, one of America’s fore- 
most folksingers, The artists will 
preserft a program of songs, stories 
and dances reflecting the lives and 
struggles of people the world over. 

These concerts, sponsored by 
the Folksong Concert series are 
being presented not only for en- 
tertainment’s sake, but to keep 
- alive the simple culture of peoples 
throughout the world. 


110:30-WNBC—Grand ’Ole Opry 


| 


songs | 


a WMCA—Showtime 
12:05-WQxiR—Symphonic Varieties WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
‘12:15-WJZ—Foreign Reporter ‘WQxXR—News | 


- 1:30-WNBC—Author Meets The Critics 


+ 2:15-WLIB—Harriet Johnson, Interviews 


WOR—True Detective Mysteries | 


WJZ—Metropolitan Opera Auditions 
of the Air 
WCBS—Skyway .to the Stars 
4:35-WNBC—Living 1948 
4:55-WNYC—News._. ‘ 
' 6:00-WNBC—Jane Pickens Show e 
WOR—The Shadow 
WJZ—Family Closeup 
WCBS—Festival of Song 
: WQxXR—News; Record Reviews 
§:15-WCBS—Art Mooney 
§:30-WOR—Quick as a Flash 
WCBS—Strike It Rich | 
WJZ—Quiet Please =~ 
WNBC—ROA Victor: Show 


7 ec ay Hour ' 
WOR—Roy Rogers. Show... 
WJZ—Drew Pearson | 
WNYC—Oscar Brand, :‘Fok. Sent 


WCBS—Hour of Stars. 
WMGM—OTd'’ Fashioned ‘Revere 


WOR—H. R. Knickerbocker 
_-WiIZ—Hawthorne’s Adventures 
WCBS—Vaughn Monroe Show 
WQxXR—Opera Excerpts 
71:45-WOR—Answer Man 
8:00-WNBC—Hoilywood Star Theatre 
WOR—Twenty Questions 
WQxXR—News, Symphony Hal 
WJZ—Kay Starr Show 
WCBS—Gene Autry Show 
“WNYC—American Music Center 


8:30-WNBC—Truth or ‘Consequences 
WOR—Take a Number 
WJZ—Famous Juty Trials 
WwW New York Times News 
WCBS—Philip Marlowe | : 

9:00-WNBC—Hit Parade : 
WOR—Life Begins at 80 
WJZ—Little Herman 
WCBS—Gangbusters 
WQXR—News; Music 

§:30-WNBC—Judy Canova Show 
WOR—Guy Lombardo 


WCBS--Basil Rathbone Show Bf. Mar: 
WJZ—Amazing Mr. Malone | ‘WMCA—Popular Music oe 
9:45-WNYC—Top Talk ‘WQXR—News ° 


6:05-WQXR—String Quartet. 
6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner 
6:30-WNBC—Ozzile and Harriet 
WOR—Nick Carter | ! 
WCBS—Spike Jones Shoow 
. WIZ—Greatest: Story Ever Told 
WMCA—Ave Maria Hour 
WINS—News; Meet Your Congress . 
6:45-WNYC—Weather Report: News 
7:00-WNBC—Horace Heidt Show 
WOR—The Falcon 
WJZ—Go For the House 
WCBS—Jack Benny Show 


WOQxXxR—News; Record Album 


10:00-WNBC—Dennis Day Show 
WOR—Theatre of the Air 
WJZ—Gov. Thomas E. Dewey i sii 
WCBS—Sing It Again 

WNYC—Municipal Concert Hall 
WQxXR—News; Record Album 4 


WQXR—Pop ,Concert 
SUNDAY 


’ AFTERNOON 


. WNEW—Vaudeville Isn’t Dead 
WMGM—Bing Crosby Records 
i2:30-WNBC—Eterna) Light 
| —News Bulletins 
WOR—News—Meivin Elliott 
WIZ—Piano Playhouse 
WCBS—People’s Platform 
WMGM—Hour of Champions 
WNEW—News: Recorded Musie 
WQxR—Record Review / 
12:45-WOR—RenGezvous with Ross 
WMCA—Jerry Baker 
WOQxXR—Ocrhestral Melodies 


1:00-WNBC—America United 
WOR—William L. Shirer 
WJZ—American Almanae 
WCBS—Charles Collingswood 
WMCA—Let’s Talk Music 
WNYC—Music for the connoisseur 
WMGM—Yiddish Swing 
WNEW—Music America Loves 
WQXR—New York Times News; 
Midday Symphony | 
1:05-WQXR—Midday Symphony 
= 15-WCBS—Elmo Roper 
>: WJIZ—Edward Weeks, Comment 
WMGM—News; Music | 
‘WLIB—istelle Sternvberger . 


5 Ag ns oe ome ep Items 
7:30-WNBC—Phil Harris—Alice Faye 
. WOR—Mayor of the Town . 
WJZ—Carnegie Hall — 
WCBS—Amos. ’N’ .Andy 
WMCA—Adventures in Industry 
WMGM—Voice . of‘ Prophecy = 
WNEW—News; Spirituals 
8:00-WNBC—Fred Allen Show 
WMCA—Echoes of Big Time 
WOR—Alexander’s Mediation Board 
WJZ—Stop the Music 
WCBS—Sam Spade 
WMGM—Cavairy Baptist Church 
WNEW—Piano Rhapsody 
WEVD—Irish Variety Show 
WQxXR—News 
| 8:05-WQXR—Symphony Hall 
' 8:30-WNBC—NBC Theatre 
WMCA—American Panprama 
' WOR—Melvin EMlfott 
WCBS—Lum ’N’ “Abner. 
WNEW—News; Piano Rhapsody 
9:00-WNBC—Merry-Go-Round — 
WMCA—News; Composers Notebook 
~ WoOR—Under Arrest 
WJZ—Walter Winchell 
WCBS—Electric Theatre 
WEVD—Drama: Errand of Mercy 
' WQXR—News ‘* 
9:05-wQxXR—Sunday Evening Concert 
9:15-WJZ—Louella Parsons Show 
WEVD—Michael Young 


9:30-WNBC—Famillar Music Album 
WOR—Jimmy Fidler | 
WJZ—Theatre Guild 
WCBS—Our M&SSs Brooks 
WNEW—News; Music You Want 
WEVD—Q'1i7 wt Chalienge You 
J0:00-WNBC—Take It or Leave onl 
WMCA—-Dinah Shore 
WOR—Secret Missions 
WCBS—Life with Luigi 
WEVD—Forum 
 WwWQxR—News . 
10:05-WQXR—On Wings of Song . 
10:30-WNBC—Who Said That? 
WOR—Alan Ladd Show 
WJZ—Jimmy Fidler 
WCBS—It Pays to Be Ignorant 
WMCA—Algernon Black 
WEVD—Stories to Remember 
WQXR—Pop Concert 


WCBS—My Son and I 
WJ7—Nationa! Vespers 
WOR—Songs by eat Singers 
WMCA—J. Raymo: Walsh, Forum 
WLIB—Melody Playhouse 
2:00-WOR—Tne Deems Taylor Concert 
WCBS—Festival of Music 
* WNBC—It’s All in the Family 
WJZ—Week Around the World 
WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert. 
WLIB—William 8. Gailmor 
WQxXR—News 
2:05-wWQXR—Viennese Melodies | 


2:30-WNBC—NBC University Theatre 
WOR—Harry Hennessy 
- WJIZ—Mr President 
WCBS—You Are There 
WQxXR—Americana 

2:45-WOR—Blackstone, the Magician 

2:55-WNY C—.News 

3:00-WOR—Cisco Kid 
WJZ—Harrison Woods 
WCBS—N. Y. Philharmonic 


jterization of our town: “ 
they. slowly, inch - by inch, 


murder every one they use? :'. . 


+Klux Klan atmosphere that: the|}: 


}novel, The Strange Journey of ‘Si- 


| when they were | made on the cuff, 
| “4 


Symphony 
WLIB—News: Music 


3:15-WJZ—Betty Clark, Songs 


3:30-WNBC—One Man’s Family 
WOR—Juvenile Jury 
WJZ—Favorite Story 
4:00-WNBC—The Quiz Kids 
WOR—House of Mystery 
WJZ—Future of America 
WMCA—Light Popular Music 
 WOXR—News : | 
4: > ell Trout : 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


126 EAST 14th STREET 


Now Through Tuesday 


Richard Widmark - Ida Lupine 


ROAD HOUSE 


Paulette Goddard - Michael . Wiiding 
AN IDEAL HUSBAND — Color 


a 

——— 
— 
a 


‘First Annual THEATRE FESTIVAL 


JOSE. FERRER, Program Chairman 


ANNE ANDERSON YUL BRINNER NELLE FISHER 
of “Lend an Ear” Gypsy Songs B’way TV Star 


HADASSAH GEORGE HALL LEON JANNEY > 
Israel, India Dancer of “Lend an Ear” Radio and TV —- 
PHIL LEEDS AVON LONG MEG MUNDY " 

Night Club Comedian Dance Star of 


“Respectful Pesstieate! ' 
TERESITA OSTA 


Spanish Dancer 


GENE NELSON 


of “Lend an Ear” 


DONALD 


DANNY NAMEN 
‘‘Annie on — Gun” 


CARL REINER RICHARDS ANNA SOKOLOW 
of “Inside U.S.A.” of “Along Fifth Ave.” Modern Dancer 


PPE PBPBPP PR PP RP QR Prem 
ZIEGFELD THEATRE Tickets 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80 


(1.20 Sold Out) | 
SUNDAY FEB. 27 8:30 P.M. isa‘ eingtos Age tee Le asa | — 
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Auspices: SPANISH REFUGEE COMMITTEE 
Approved by Theatre Authority, Inc. 
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A DELIGHTFUL SATIRE FOR 
CHILDREN AND GROWN-UPS 
THEATRE ADVENTURE presents 


EEM PEROR'S 
NEW CLOTHES 


Cast of Professional Actors 
SAT. & wun. - a 12 & 138 


HINGTON RVING. HIGH SCHOOL 
| oa Feth St. and —s -y' as 
Bal. 60ce—Orch. (res.) an ‘ 
Benefit Child Care Oenter Parents Ass'n | 


For reductions te your tion, call 


hon 


"« 


FREDI WASHINGTON and MORTON GOULD present 


THE CAVALCADE OF NEGRO ART 


Maxine Sullivan @ Paul Robeson @ Claude Mar- 

SAT. chant Dance Group @ Norman Atkins ® Shirley 

EVE, Graham © Sergei Matusewitch © Leadbelly 
FEB, 12 ( “Stuyvesant Town,” New One-Act Play — 
_ 8:30 | FASHIONSHOW © ART EXHIBIT 


WASHINGTON IRVING AUDITORIUM "74,729 


Movies: 


Millen Brand Film 
Ready for Shooting 


By The Tatler with Italian actors. Now that he 
"HOLLYWOOD. oli Charac- wants ‘Hollywood: stars and Holly- 

‘wood. production, the whipped 
‘Don't cream dressing’ may improve, but 
his content: and ‘realism. will fa 
off. He'll. get more American play 
dates but fewer accolades from the 
| people who know. 


Don't they murder the. highest 


|dreams and hopes. of a whole seinen ionamin 


people with the movies they make? 1. $ 


pe 
|. . . The whole movie thing is a mPa | DAUMIER 
murder of the people. Only we. nit! PRINT N . MATISSE 
them on the hands, under: the - hair ao mee ei 
_}—nobody sees:: the. marks.”—From ) Th proasao 
Clifford Odets’ new play, The’ Big} FROM Fe ya Se 
Knife. : VAN GOGH 
: pga oneage : : CEZANNE 
WATCH. FOR film. news. on EUROPE and : 
Millen. Brand novel, Albert: Sears, }:! many: others 
story of a-family-that objects to thet ae. 


New Exhibition ef Paintings or 


BITIA ROSENDOR | 


purchase of a house in its neigh- 
borhood by a Negro and the: Ku 


white chauvinism generates. Ben 
Barzman's treatment is ready: for |PRINTS, PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, LITHOr 


shooting with Jules Dassin ‘direct-|GRAPHS, ETCHINGS, CUSTOM FRAMING 


ing, if release can be obtained. Also 
watch for the new Albert, Maltz 


44th St. Gallery 


mon McKeever, formerly titled 2-38 34 
The ‘Man. ‘Who ‘Wouldn't ’ Pass} !*>-¥: 44 StuN¥G EN 
Over. Novel is to be published by sa" 


Little Brown this spring. Adrian . 
Scott, producer who is one of] 7.4: published! 


Hollywood Ten, is now trying to oar 
set up a deal for either or both| NEGR(?: 
with Film Classics. U.S.A. 

. e - a * 

INGRID BERGMAN has signed] ™"* 

to make a picturé in Italy with - DIERCE 

|Rosselini of Open City and Paisan|, @WATHMEY | | KOLLWITZ 
fame. But. this reporter looks for rem | fg oo, 
less important work from Rosselini| 44 other artists Lithes and Weedeuts 
from this time forth. His recent i il Portfolio $7.10 
trip to America reyealed a slimy} opr. APTHEKER Et Oy 
attitude toward Italian workers and Petfelle $96" | Seky Bema and 

pecia ene 


a yen for Hollywood fame.. All he | 
SUBWAY 


could talk of was the growing high x IBUN 
cost of production in Italy due to T ) CALLERY 


slow-down by _ workers — fn _ 100 W. 42nd St. (Sub: Arcade Downstairs) 
desire to cash in on.a go ing. ASK FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
Rosselinis pictures were great WlIsconsin 17-4893 


sonsnsnnoneamamnesees 


THE STORY OF A “LOST” BOY'S 
SEARCH FOR LOVE AND AFFECTION! 


"featuring DONALD THOMPSON 
gad. CARNEGIE + W. 57° 


Bet. _. & 7th AVE. Bhs from 12:45 P.M. 


A THRILLING ADVENTURE 
IN DANGER / 


ARTKING presents | 
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2 INTRIGUING REALISTIC DRAMAS SUIFFGLOVE ep pe 
PREMIERE SHOWINGS T JACQUES FEYDER’S meee * 


FRANC SIMONE - 
ROSAY * SIGNORET.4 


DOORS OPEN 9:45 SQ T ; a E Byes AVE. | git 4 “ 


Em OF THE 10 DISTINGUISHED FOREIGN LANGUAGE PICTURES OF THE YEAR - I 


IRVING] 


American 
Premiere 


7th AVE. bet. 42384 $15. ] 
DOORS. OPEN 6:48 A. Mm 


HER ONLY CRIME WAS BEING JEWISH! G 


MARRIAGE 07 


ees - SHADOWS - aria SE] 
4 

| TOOK | 
VIVECA pa =e =, , 


STS AUAVE. LINDFORS 


CARNIVAL 


 Tiekete  r~ $1.80, $1.20 available at N. Y. Tenant Councils Rent ané 


PULAR CONCERTS ARTISTS BUR. 
*268- W. #ith St. @ Bh 3006 


. Heusing, 45 Aster Place--GR 8-1882—and ited. Mariem Tenants, and 
Censumera Organisations, 52 West th Street—SA 32-8607 
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Rank and File Initiative 


Can Win Wage Demands 


By John Willi 4 


Ss 


One month ago the National Committee of the Com- 


munist Party issued a fighting 


and file, especially the most, 
rogressive workers and leaders.” 

e further pointed out that to 

fhe most immediate wage 

nd security demands of the work- 

f require a “fighting policy of 

bor and... united trade union 

gad other popular mass actions 
gainst the trusts.” _ 

In this one month, not only has 
unemployment kept rising, but a 
number of significant develop- 

ents on the wage front have 
fen place that must concern 

very worker. As the time ap- 
ewe for many of the key 
ions to submit their wage and 
‘gontract demands, we see a de- 
bided tendency by the rightwing 
trade union leaders of both CIO 
and AFL to sacrifice the wage de- 
mands of their members. 

r * 

TWO ARBITRATION DECI- 
SIONS have set a “no-wage pat- 
tern for a million textile workers, 

vho are the lowest paid in all 
ene industries. These 
fiecisions admit that past profits 
were high but deny increases on 
the ground that there is no guar- 

ntee that future profits will con- 
ue to rise. 


Rieve and Baldanzi of the 
nited Textile Workers Union 
have accepted this arbitration de- 
sision as final. This is typical of 
eir no-struggle policy and a fur- 


AST 
CALL 


Dear Readers: 


Only hours remain be- 
fore the end of The 
Worker’s subscription 
drive and we are still 
9,000 readers short of 
our goal of 40,000 new 
readers by February 12. 


All of you have done a 
magnificent job since this 
drive started on Nov. 15 
and all that’s needed now 
is one last concerted ef- 
fort to put us over the 
top! 


Visit at least one person 
between the time you re- | 
ceive this issue and Sun- 
day night. Show that 
friend, by actual example 
how only The Worker 
reports the news honest- 

ly and truthfully. Get 
your friend to subscribe 
to The Worker. 


Come on... readers and 
friends ... we know you 
can do it! 


(How ’bout it B’klyn? ) 


— then that the winning of wage increases in 1949 
iC 


nds on the initiative of the® 
ther attempt to tle the textile 
workers to their class collaboration 


schemes. 


wage policy statement. We 


Two hundred fifty thousand 
GM workers face a wage cut be- 


cause of the escalator type of con- 


tract, negotiated by Walter Reuth- 
er last year. Now this same Reuth- 
er comes forward with a program 
for the UAW workers that rele- 
gates wage demands to the back- 
ground and recommends main em- 
phasis on a health, welfare and 
pension plan. 


The net effect of this “new 
strategy” is to sacrifice the cent#al 
demand of ali the workers. It 
makes only secondary although 
necessary demands affecting a mi- 
nority of the workers. And this on 
conditions that will compel the 
worker to pay a substantial part 
of the cost of these benefits. 


The New York Herald-Tribune 
of Jan. 29, reports that the ACW 
executive has “put the 
brakes on fourth-round wage in- 
creases’ and has “shelved action 
on new wage rises by referring the 
matter to a special committee,” 
concentrating “more on ‘fringe 
demands such as ee 
This is also in line with the Reuth- 
er-Rieve “new strategy.” 


The United Stegl Workers 
Union, led by Murray, has not yet 
announced publicly its demands, 
although negotiations will soon 
open with Big Steel. However, in 
line with Murray's general policies 
and the recommendations for con- 
tract negotiations outside of basic 
steel, the U. 8. W. orientation is 
also on fringe demands. 


THIS SO-CALLED “new strat- 
egy” of these Rightwing trade 
union leaders is part and parcel of 
a class collaboration trend that is 
becoming dominant. Unless the 
rank and file s out and or- 
ganize against this trend can 
only result in worsening the con- 
ditions of all labor, and taking the 
guts out of unions that were built 
as a fighting force against the mo- 
nopolies. 

This capitulation on —_— by 
the reformist trade union leaders 


is a direct co uence of their 


support to the Truman-Vanden- 
berg “cold policies. The same 
Wall Street forces that rebuild the 
Ruhr, place Nazis at the head of 
German factories, finance 
Marshall Plan and huge rearma- 
ments program ont of the workers’ 
pay envelope. They are also the 
orces responsible for the growing 
unemployment, speed-up and wage 
cuts at home, 

Life has now proved how cor- 


rect the Communists were when 
he declared that labor leaders who 
support the bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy, with its cold war and Marshall 
Plan, must sacrifice the urgent 
wage and economic demands of the 
trade union members and cut the 
ifighting heart out of the trade 
unions, 


_ ee 
IN CONTRAST to this “new 


strategy” of the Reuther-Murray- 
Rieve aggregation, there are signs 
that class struggle trade unionism 
on which the CIO was originally 
built is reviving and reestablish- 
ing its influence. @ | 


The CIO Longshore and Ware- 


house Workers Union, led by 


omen 


Harry Bridges, waged a long mili- 


— 


PAINTS - 


SALVAGE 


1». J .94 Alllen Street. mear Delancey St., New York 


Save on 


HOME 
FURNISHINGS 


FIRES—BANKRUPTCIES—GOWT SURPLUS MERCHANDISE 


¢ TOOLS 


TRADING 
CAnal 6-1353 . { 


their | 


tant strike that ended in victory, 
winning new wage increases and 
maintaining its right to elect its 
own leadership. The Fur and. 
Leather Workers Executive Board, 
led by Ben Gold, has outlined a 
program for 1949 which among 
other things says: 

“Demand fourth round of wage 
increases and employer-paid retire- 
ment funds in all agreements; op- 
pose any form of wage freeze as 
recommended by President Tru- 
man; oppose tieing any future 
raises to increase in productivity or 
speed-up.” 

The UE led by Albert Fitz- 
gerald and Julius Emspak, is soon 
to convene its wage policy confer- 
ences. A recent spech of its Or- 
ganization Director indicates that 
this union is thinking in the inter- 
est of its membership: 

“With profits soaring, the em- 
ployers keep telling us, ‘Don’t rock 
the boat by asking fox an (wage) 
increase now. Don't rock their 
boat is what they mean. If we 
don’t do something, our boat will 
sink ... If we are to stop unem- 
p ent we need more money to 
buy the consumer goods we pro- 
duce.” 

The rank and file workers in 
right-led unons are also on the job. 
In the Ford Local 600, the pro- 


*! gressive workers have issued the 


slogan, “First—wage enough to live 
on. Second — company-paid - pen- 
sions to retire on.” 

* 


IN THE JANUARY issue of 
the newspaper of the Goodrich 
Local 5 of the Rubbers Workers 
International Union, one finds a 
fighting program that could well 
serve as a model for others. It says 
in part concerning the coming Pol- 
icy Committeé meetings of its In- 
ternational Union: 

“A danger which presents itself 
is the trap of concentrating so 
completely on demands for in- 
creased pensions, which are criti- 
cally necessary, that the basic 
question of wages is lost in the 
shuffle. 

“The rubber corporations would 
like nothing better than to have us 
forget wages in exchange for 
somewhat improved pensions for 
aged workers who reach retire- 
ment age. 

“. ««« Lhe fundamental outlook 
and purpose of organized labor is 
to fight constantly for an improve- 
ment in the living standards of the 
workers,... . 

“It is disturbing to see so many 
of the publications of labor, in- 
cluding CIO newspapers, stressing 
pension plans to such an extent 
that the wage question is under- 
emphasized and played down.” 

THESE POINTS of the last 


MAISON LOUIS 


SAME DAY CLEANERS 


30 UNIVERSITY PLACE 


Bet. Sth & 9th Sts, ST. 9-211] 
Established 1002 


====D ALLA M Scuxxxx 
Slightly Used : 
MODERN FURNITURE} 


é 
Light and Dark Wood ~ 
19 GREENWICH AVE. 


(cor. 10th 8t.) 


| DEPENDABLE oe REASONABLE 


U.S. French 


Hand Laundry 


9 Christopher St. © WA 9-2732 
—_— We Call for and Deliver ga 


— 


HIGH FIDELITY ° 


RADIO-PHONOGRAPH $ 
Custom Bullt at Prices You Oan Afford © 
VECTOR LABORATORIES 


98 Second Avenue New York City® 
© Open weekdays to 9 p.m. GE 8-716868 
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|and activity in — 
“ 


month reemphasize the urgent 
need for labor to _— a fighting 
policy and defeat all the “new 
gy schemes that can only 
help the employer and the cold 
war policies of the bipartisans in 
Congress. Rank and file initiative 
union and 
shop is the need of hour. The 
workers and all progressive leaders 
must unite their ranks for: 

® United and militant labor ac- 
tion to win substantial wage in- 
creases now. | 

® The thirty-hour week with- 
out any reduction in pay. 

® The one-dollar hourly min- 
imum wage. 

® Employer-financed health, 
welfare and pension plans. 

© Congressional enactment of a 
health insurance plan and 

® Increases in unemployment in- 
surance and social security allow- 
ances. | 


| 


Close Jet Plant 
TOLEDO, O.—The twenty mil- 
lion dollar turbojet engine plant of 


the Packard Motor Co. has closed 
down here with 475 engineers and 
technicians losing their jobs. 


g 
Home Movies 


FILM RENTAL 
LIBRARY 


8 & 16 mm silent and sound 
FEATURES - SHORTS 
COMEDIES - CARTOONS 


Projector rented with or 
without operator 


The Foto Hub 


1963 SOUTHERN BLVD. 


(near Tremont) 


Bronx LU 7-1833 


Open Till 9 P.M. 


~ 
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Classified Ads 


APARTMENT TO RENT 
(Manhattan) 


T3rd WEST END—BROADWAY apartment, 
first, front, good. Any profession. TR. 
3-0729. 


specifications or as recommended by a 
prominent consumers’ organization. 
Markham Amplifier Company, 54 E. 11 
St. ORegon 3-3191. 


RUGS AND LINOLEUM 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


(Manhattan) 


MODERN ELEVATOR Apartment. Sepa- 
rate room with one or couple. BR 9-8115 


(evenings). 


73rd BROADWAY—WEST END. 4 room 
apartment share, one gentleman. TR 


3-0729. 
WOMAN, CHILD share 4 rooms with same 
or couple. WA 3-4278 (evenings). 


(Brooklyn) 


YOUNG BUSINESS WOMAN will share 4 
room apartment in Brooklyn. DI 2-5967. 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 
(Manhattan) 


WILL EXCHANGE 312 a month coldwater 
apartment for one higher with hot 
water. Box 117, c-o The Worker. 


FEMALE, apt. charmingly decorated. All 
conveniences, bus at door. $40 monthly. 
Ni 6-0630. ae 


APARTMENTS TO EXCHANGE 


SPACIOUS, LIGHT, 6-room, 1% baths, 
elevator, Washington Heights, $65. Need 
2%, N. Side Manhattan, to $40. Box 
119 c-o The Worker. 


BEAUTIFUL 4 ROOMS exchange 2%, 
3, Flatbush or Crown Heights. GL 2-7090. 


FURNISHED ROOMS TO BENT 
(Manhattan) 


SINGLE ROOM to rent, for man only. 
Call Saturday or Sunday. SP 17-0279, 
218 B. ilth 8&t. 


LARGE, ATTRACTIVE room, reasonable, 
for business woman, West Side Man- 
hattan. EV 2-8186. 


(Bronx) 


NICE LARGE, SUNNY room, single, Bronx. 
References. SE 3-2753. 


FURNISHED ROOM, woman, opp. park, all 
privileges, kitchen, telephone, washing 
machine. Reasonable, middle Bronx. 
Da 8-1880. 


, 


(Brooklyn) 


FURNISHED ROOMS TO RENT. For 38 
couples, regardless, color, creed. Large 
detached house in Brooklyn, half block 
from IRT, trolley lines. DI 5-5120 (8:30 
a. m.-5:30 p. m., weekdays; 8:30 a. m.- 
2 p. m. Saturdays). 


LARGE, nicely furnished room. Suitable 
for one or two. Reasonable. Boro Park 
(Brooklyn): 20 minutes from 14th 8t. 
Phone GE 6-4449. 


BRIGHTON LINE, Cortelyou Rd. Single, 2 
studio room, adj. bath, young couple. 
IN 2-1352. 


APARTMENT WANTED 


DAILY WORKER staff member needs 
- apartment. Prefer Brooklyn. 3-5 rooms. 


AL 4-7954, ext. 42. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


PARTNER WANTED. Rendering business. 
Box 116, c-o The Worker. 


APPLIANCES 


WASHERS, Refrigerators, new, guaranteed. 
Save $1855. GR 5-0551. Ask for Mr. 
Ressler. 


- -‘BOOKS 


FOR “NEGRO “HISTORY WEEK” read 
“One Tenth of a Nation,” 15c. Sold at 


Workers Book Shop, 50 E. 13th St. 
FURNITURE 


MODERN FURNITURE. Built to order, 
Oak, walnut, mahogany. Cabinart, 54 
E. 1ith St. OR 3-3191, 9-5:30 p.m. daily; 
9-12:30 Bat. : 


WALNUT BABY GRAND PIANO, modern 
blond wood dinette set, bed, blond ma- 
hogany end table, coffee table. GR 


77-7749. 


— 


.. 


JEWELRY | 


JEWELRY, watches, silverware. /Discount 
15-35 percent. Watch repairman on 
premises. Union Square Optical and 
ip ne Services, 147 Fourth Ave. GR 


LEATHER GOODS 


HANDBAGS & LUGGAGS 22% OFF. 
@lso repair, dye, remodel. ) rg re- 
paired. Handbags made to order. Mall 
orders accepted. N.Y. Fashion, 1133 - 
ington Ave (nr. 79th &.). Re 7 


RADIO PHONOGRAPHS 


We| 


| RUGS—New and Reconditioned, by carpet 


cleaner. From $10 up. Central Carpet, 
ag St. and Ninth Ave., opp. Miramar 
Pool. 


TELEVISION 


TELEVISION SETS. For excellent values, 
call GR 5-0551. Ask for Mr. Ressler. — 


TOASTERS 


AUTOMATIC POP-UP toaster. Recom- 
mended by independent consumer re- 
search organization. Reg. $18.95, special 
$14.50. Standard Brand Dist., 143 4th 
Ave. (14th 8.). GR 3-7819. 


MASSAGE 


MASSAGE AT HOME, Ladies. Medical and 
reducing exercise. Licensed. Jarvis, TE 


8-9039, 


HELP WANTED 


COUNSELLOR, experienced, for two 
groups, 3% to 8 years. Cooperative camp. 
Excellent conditions. Vicinity of Peeks- 
kill. Call Je 8-8688. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


DESPERATELY NEED job to marry. Broke. 
Comrade, displaced student-writer. Qual- 
ifications, preferences appeared January 
80th, Worker, but will accept anything 
suitable. Those possessing any informa- 
tion, write Box 99, c-o The Worker. 


COMPTOMETER OPERATOR, knowledge 
of all operations, wishes a position in 
Manhattan. College graduate. Box 120, 
c-o The Worker. 


ARTIST, layouts, spots, illustrations. De- 
sires position with progressive publica- 
tion. Box 106, c-o The Worker. 


BUTCHER APPRENTICE position wanted. 
Opportunity for tradesman who can us@ 

~ energetic, rapid learner. Small salary 
acceptable. GR 3-1381. 


DEPENDABLE WOMAN, baby-sitter, days, 
evenings, reasonable. Bronx, references. 
TI. 2-7242. 


PART-TIME after 4 P. M. Clerical, vet, 24, 
expd, steno., typing. Box 122, s-o The 
Worker. 


SERVICES 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, JEWELRY RE 
PAIRED, sold. 102 EB. 169th St. Near 
Walton Ave., Bronx. 


EXPERT PAINTING, paperhanging, floor 
scraping. Experienced workers, quality 
materials. Rosen, GI 8-0930. 


PAINTING, PRIVATE WORK our specialty. 
ae materials, reasonable prices. JE 


FLOORS scraped, refinished like new. 
Call GR 3-7828, evenings. 


SOFA REWEBBED in your home, $12; 
chair, $5; reupholstered chair, $24. PR 
8-1416. 


STENCILLING, MIMEOGRAPHING, man- 
uscript typing done. Prompt service, 
reasonable rates.. Call GR 7-1686. 


TRAVEL 


CAR LEAVING FOR CALIFORNIA about 
two weeks. Room for one, two comrades. 
Share expenses and drive. Box 121, c-o 
The Worker. | 


GOING TO FLORIDA, could take one or 
two. Leaving February 19th or 20th for 
_ two weeks. Call TR 8-6337 evenings. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


TRUCKING. Anything, anytime, anywhere, 
Bee-Line. CH 2-2044. 24 hours. 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
area, Call two experienced veterans. Low 
prices. Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 day-night. 


———————— 


? 
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RATES: 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


1 insertion Seescese © 6 cece G06. « « cee esse .608 

8 consesc. insert. eocoe 4006. e®eesee oes OG 
0 00 caeines 406 

Six words constitute one line 
Minimum charge - 2 lines 
DEADLINES: 
For the Daily Worker: 
Previous day at noon; for 
e Friday 
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Monday’s issue 


Dr. Rubinstein, Mrs. Ingersoll Put Issues to Voters 


__ ‘Two by-elections set for Tuesday will find the. American 
Labor Party challenging the two-party control of the State 


Legislature and Congress and 


lation resulting from this setup. 


In Manhattan's Fifth Assembly 
District the ALP is running Dr. 
Annette T. Rubinstein, principal of 
the Robert Louis Stevenson School, 
for the seat made vacant by the 
appointment of Assemblyman Ir- 
win Davidson to a judgeship. Dr. 
Rubinstein’s campaign has focused 
on the do-nothing policy of the 
Dewey Administration on educa- 
tion and housing and the supine 
agreement of the Democrats to the 
Dewey program. 

‘One result of the Rubinstein 
campaign has been reflected in the 


the blackout on people's legis- 


defensive campaigns of her op- 
ponents, who have attempted to 
meet her charges by assuring their 
audiences that, of course, they 
were for more schools and more 
housing. But challenged to fight 
their parties’ inactivity, they re- 
lapse into silence. 

* 

OPPOSING Dr. Rubinstein are 
Monroe Flegenheimer, an insur- 
ance broker unknown except in 
clubhouse politics, who is the 
Democratic candidate, and Edgar 
Nathan III, a 29-year-old law 


school graduate who is the son of 


COURT ‘EXCLUDES PROOF 


(Continued from Page 4) 
cials from Washington and their 
~records, the judge barred vital 
evidence on the grounds that it 
is “confidential.” 

HOLE PORTFOLIOS of key 


“* 
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By Popular Demand! 


erystal 
lake 
lodge 
reunion 
dance 


13 Astor PI. 
Allan Tresser 
and Orch. 


Fri. Eve. 
March 14 


Remember the Date! 


—————+ 
BEAVER: LODGE. 


=) 


Special Winter 
Weekend 


13" 
2 Full Days 
Fri. night to 
 §un. night 
Make reservations now - Enclose deposit $5 

| Lackawaxen, Pa. 

Call LACKAWAXEN 9002 R 22 
Express trains leave Erie RR Station, 
Jersey City Terminal, every Friday 
evening at 8:30. 


Spend 
Washington's. Birthday 
; (Friday, Feb. 18-Tuesday, Feb. 22) 


Weekend 
ARROWHEAD 


Allen Tresser Folk and Square 
and Orch. Dancing | 
Jack Foner, M.C. Caller 
poeneegs Folk Singer 


Fireplaces 
Winter Sports Good Fun 


Ca 


87 miles from N.Y. : 
in the Poconos * 


Washington’s Birthday 
Special 4-day weekend 
Fri. night to Tues. eve. 


@ cocktail bar 


@ all seasonal) 
sports 
@ log-burning 


fireplace 
@ friendly, informal 
@ television 
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N. Y¥. Phone — JE 6-2334 
JACK SCHWARTZ 


Hotel Allaben 


501 Monmouth Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 
Telephone: Lakewood 6-1222 and 0819 


Make 
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reservations 
SAM LIPTZIN ay 
Cultural Director for the Season 


Ou Memoriam 


TO THE EVERLASTING memory 
of our comrade and_ friend, 


ISIDORE BAKER, died Feb. 6, 
1948.-The Murstein Family. 


MONUMENT 


documents were barred from pub- 
lic scrutiny on this pretext. These 
papers doubtless involve revealing 
correspondence between federal 
officials and, Judge John Knox, 
who has admitted paternity of 
the handpicked jury system. Yes, 
excluded. 3 


This is but a thumbnail sketch 
of what the judge has excluded 
as evidence. And he is the man 
who said, with appropriate unc- 
tion and ceremony -that he would 
be “shocked” if he discovered dis- 
crimination in his judicia] district. 

Harry Sacher reminded the 
judge of this remark made in the 
opening days of the trial. 

“We are trying to prove just that 
—discrimination,” Sacher said, “but 
you won't let us.” | ; 

‘Defense counsel Richard Glad- 
stein contended that the court has 
made a practice of overruling the 
defense before hearing their argu- 


“!ments. “You have ruled out these 


exhibits and the Supreme Court 
Says we must prove the discrim- 
ination over a period of years.” 

So justice rolls on. And the press 
—owned by the men of the Social 
Register, Directory of Directors, 
and similar records from which the 
bulk of grand jurors. are chosen— 
is in collusion with the court. The 
public does not get these facts in 
its newspapers. | 


THIS IS JUSTICE, Preferred— 


‘owned, but not listed, by Wall 


Street. So the travesty continues; 
for travesty it is. Everybody in the 
court knows the jury is rigged: the 
government Jawyers know it, the 


1| judge knows it, the reporters know 


it, the court attendants know it. 


but the law, in all its majesty, pre- 


tends not to know it. 


This is what America’s Common 


Man may expect if—or rather, 
when—he is hauled before a court 
on charges of conspiring to better 
his lot, to get more milk for the 
children, to advocate peace, lib- 
erty. 

As Sen. Langer, of North Da- 
kota, declared last week: “I care 
not whether the defendants be Re- 
publicans, Democrats, Socialists or 
Communists . . .” 

If this kind of justice prevails 
for Communists, he said in etftect 
on the Senate floor, it will prevail 
for you. 


Youre next—if you let them get 
away with it. 


Earl Conrad Talks 


On ‘Negro in Literature’ 


Earl Conrad,. noted author of 
Jimcrow America will talk on The 
Negro in American Literature; 
Harld Cruse, a new writer, will of- 
fer a short story of the Negro sol- 
dier in the war; and Willard 


Moore, talented Negro opet will 
present some of his stirring pieces, 
this Saturday, Feb. 12, 8:30 pm at 
Contemporary Writers, 350 4th 
Ave. (25th St.) in an evening de- 


dicated to Negro History Week. 
s 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
Official Monument Dealer for the IWO 


483 EAST-170th STREET 


Cer. Washington Avenue, Bronx, NM. ¥&. 


Tel. JErome 717-6042 — 
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the former Republican Borough 
President of Manhattan. Neither 
has any record. me 


Dr. “Rubinstein’s campaign has 
cut across party lines on the West 
Side and, according to George 
Ash, her campaign manager, has 
won considerable support by her 
forthright fights for community 
improvements. Typical is a list of 
42 professionals from the com- 
munity, who formed a committee 
in support of Dr. Rubinstein. On 
this list of doctors, dentists and 
lawyers, are several. who in past 
years have supported Democrats 
or Republicans. 

Trade unionists have. also come 
to Dr. Rubinstein’s support and 
the threat of her candidacy has 
caused a split in local Social Dem- 
ocratic ranks. Thus the Liberal 
Party endorsed Flegenheimer, 
while the _Americans for Dem- 


ocratic Action endorsed Nathan. 

Flegenheimer, running in a nor- 
mally Democratic district, caused 
considerable amusement by his 
frantic efforts to avoid debate with 
Dr. Rubinstein. Challenged on the 
issues, Flegenheimer ducked sev- 
eral meetings he was scheduled to 
appear before together with his 


ALP opponent. To one, the League 
of Women Voters, he sent his wife | 
and to another he sent his cam-' 
paign manager. 

a eee” 

IN BROOKLYN'S by-election, at 
stake is the congressiogal seat from | 
the Seventh District. The ALP 
candidate is Mrs. Minneola Inger- 
soll, who has waged a strong cam- 
paign on the issues of a Truman- 
Stalin peace conference and_ the 
housing situation in her district. 

As a result of the ALP cam- 
paigns, the old parties have found 
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DR. ANNETTE RUBINSTEIN 


themselves in a fight on the big 
issues of the day, instead of the 
machine - controlled by-elections 
they prefer, when no one knows 
of the election except favored 
members of the two major parties. 


, * 


BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


Army and Navy 


See HUDSON for Values! 
@ Navy Type Oxfords $ 6*' 


| 1° | 


@ Genuine P Coats 
100% Wovl 

@ Turtle Neck Sweaters * ts 
Genuine Navy 

@ Ranger, Hiking and 


a v aa 
Working Shoes 


HUDSON — 
Army & Navy Store 


105 THIRD AVENUE 
Near 138th 8t., N. ¥. 3—GR 5-9073 


Business Machines 


TYPEWRITERS 


AS L hi ey -00 
| ‘98 


Lowest prices for foreign 
language typewriters 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
Sold, Rented, Repaired 


ALL LANGUAGES 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086 
(Bet Sixth and Seventh Aves.) 


7,68 13 TYPEWRITERS | 
. Mimeos, Adders, 


Repairs, Sales, Rentals 
UE UNION SHOP 


> MU 2.2964-5 627 8rd Ave. 


nr. 419 §S 
SCC COOCOCCOOSCOCOSOCEOCESEES 
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Electrolysis 


IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE 
To Rid Yourself orf 


UNWANTED 


per treatment. Famous experts re- 
move unwanted hair permanently 


HAIR FOREVER! 
from face, arms, legs or body. Pri- 


1 vacy. Sensational new method . 


nuick results . . Jowered costs! : 
Men alsetreated. Freeconsultation. LO 3-42!? 


BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 W. 34 St. (adj. Saks) Suites (101-1102 


Flowers 


LOWERS: 


AND FRUIT BASHETS 
Delivered Anywhere 


ROBERT RAVEN, F lowers 
* . GR3-8357 fs 


©0000 00000000088CCe 
Insurance 


a ——_ ee 
LEON BENOFF 


Insurance for Every Need 
391 East 149th Street 
MElrose 5-0984 


——_—_——___—_—— 
CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of insurance including aute- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, ete. 
799 BROADWAY — 


°F 


GR 5-3826 


|. MOVING 


Mattresses - Bedding 


—U,;, 


Opticians and Optometrists 


ee a RARE, 


Direct from 
Manufacturer 
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ij High-tempered steel coils, heavy pad- 
ding over springs, pre-built border. 
We remake mattresses 
bedding, studio couches, maple 
bedroom suites 


| Free Delivery @ DI 6-6160 | 


‘Bordman’s Mattress Co. 
-376 Livonia Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Also 


_ Moving and Storage 


Officiat IWO Bronx Optometrists 
_ EYES EXAMINED 


GLASSES FITTD 


262 E. 167th ST., BRONX 
Tel. JErome 17-0022 


Photographers 


HOW CAN WE... 


come to your home, take -- pictures 
of your child, give you a FREB 
5x7 portrait, and put you under 
no obligation? Call us ... we'll 
tell you! 


HAROLD STUDIOS — NI 6-2643 
Special rates for organizations, wed- 
dings, Mar-Mitzvahs, Parties, etc. 


. CALIFORNIA 
& WEST COAST 


LOW RATES! 

Complete service, via pool car to 
Texas, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 
Wash. and all intermediate points. 
in New York on all above points. 

FREE STORAGE — 3830 DAYS 


VAN SERVICE 


Piorida, Georgia, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 
Tennesseee, Arkansas and al; way points. 


Free Estimate CY 2-2360-1-2 
| | CONCORD 
TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP. 

114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


@ STORAGE) 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
{3 E. 7th ST. GR 7-2457 


near 3rd Ave. 


| 
) 2 rR RA: 
: ———— 


Interior Decorators 


SYD vecorators 


Slip Covers, Draperies, Bed Spreads 
CUSTOM MADE 
Samples brought to heme @ all boros 
Free Estimates and Consulting 
258 Liberty Aveé., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HYacinth 4.8863 


EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 


J. SANTINI-& Bros., Inc. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


STORAGE 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 
932 So. Blvd. (163) DA 9-7900 


a 


Opticians and Optometrists 


OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIAN 


Have your eyes 
examined by & 
competent 
eculist M.D. 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL and 
JEWELRY CO. 


Complete selection of watches, jewelry, 
silverware at a discount of 15 to 35%. 
Watch repair man on premises. 


147 Fourth Avenue 


(Bank Bidg.} Room 319 
N. Shaffer GR 7-7553 Wm. Vogel 


Oficial IVO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
255 W. 84th St., near Seventh Ave. 


Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 9-6 — LO. 3-3243 


J. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


Official IWO B’klyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 


ESKAZKA 


EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 
ane 7 
Do you have the Daily Worker 


habit? eee You should. 


—— | 


ae 


; Records and Musié 


‘VOX presents 
LITTLE SONGS 


ON BIG SUBJECTS 


by HY ZARET 
$3.15 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
154 FOURTH AVENUE (14th Bt.) 
Open till 10 P.M. OR 4-9400 


——, 
_—— 


Restaurants 


JADE -~~ 
MOUNTAIN 


197 Second Ave. | 
Bet. 12 and 13th Sts. ~ 


GR 7- 9444 | 
@ Quality Chinese Food @. 


i 


j 
p. 


wv Dinner-Dancing-Show—$1 .65 


_ 
> 


227 W. 46 St.—Cl 6-7951 
_ Upholstery 


— 
— 


———«- gl 


-REUPHOLSTER: 


@ 3-nc. suite like new restyled if desired 


OFA $12 


EAT BOTTOMS 
2 CHAIRS — $11 


Sun Upholstery DI 6- 5 600 


371 Livonia Ave. 
Brownsville—10% off with this «ad 


| 


a $18 
FUMMITUFO ise sofa It 


Cleaning any chair 5 
Sofa Bottoms — $12 
Chairs — $5 


New weaving, lining, spring retied, 
reupholstering,.slip covers 


ROYAL NI5-1105 


‘QOFA $12 


EAT BOTTOMS 


Rebuilt like new 
in your home 
@ New Heavy Webbing 
@ Springs Retied 
@ New Heavy Lining 
Distance ne object - Leke Upholstery 


2 CHAIRS $11 @ AC 2-9496 


4 


3-piece set — 


Undertakers 


Funeral Director for the [WO 


Il. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


9701 CHURCH AVE., Brooklyn, N.¥ 
Day Phone Night Phone 


DI 2-1273 DI 2-2726 


ae 
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YANKS FILE PROTEST 
ON VEEK’S STEAL 


The New York Yankees officially protested Cleveland’s signing of Negro shortstop Art 
Wilson to Commissioner A. B. Chandler on Friday and said that “there is no. place in 


baseball for tactics of the sort encountered in this case.” G 


ae 


eorge M. Weiss, general man- 


—®ager of the Yankees, issued a 


| Local Cagers Keep 
Busy Next Week © 


It’s a reasonably busy week, and perhaps decisive in a 
tourney sense, coming up for our local basketball teams. 
Right off the reel tonight (Saturday) Manhattan puts its 


newly won stature on the _line® 


against strong La Salle at Philly 
and CCNY battles Canisius at Buf- 
falo en route home from the West 
Coast. Both must win to remain 
in serious contention for a tourney 
berth. Both have large orders. 
NYU just about washed up, takes 
some of it out on Brooklyn at the 
Armory. 

The afternoon finds the in and 
out pro Knicks taking on Fort 
Wayne in one of those father-son 
affairs. Joe Lapchick’s ulcers are 
getting no better as the season 
progresses. 

The next Garden bill is Thurs- 
day night when LIU shows for the 
first time since its surpringly suc- 
cessful Western tour (beat Oregon 
twice, Santa Clara and forced St. 
Louis into overtime), meeting 
Seton Hall, which is good but not 
as stroygg as last year. In the 
nightcap City takes on the young 
‘fast Niagara team. Like Manhat- 
~ tan, the Beavers have four losses 


Other games for the locals this 
week include: Monday, John Mar- 
shall, a romp, at LIU, Tuesday: 
St. Johns vs. Manhattan in another 
rough test for the Kelly Green, this 
one at the 69th. Columbia, very 
much in the Ivy race with Norm 
Skinner suddenly supplying tre- 
mendous scoring punch to go with 
Marshall's all roud play and soph 
Azarv’s pivot work, at weak Har- 
vard. | 
On Wednesday the dissapoint- 

ing Brooklyn College team plays 

Kings Point, Fordham’s battered 

legions make their annual trek to 

West Point where they encounter 

the none too skilled but hard run- 

ning and rough Army five, and 

Columbia staying in New England 

overnight, tackles Kaftan-less Holy 

Cross. Friday pits St. Johns against 

Fordham, and over in Brooklyn, 

St. Francis, boasting the town’s 
top scorer in Sallaher, plays host 
_to a strong Cincinnati U. team. On 
_ Saturday NYU meets Rugers in an 

afternoon game at the 69th, Man- 

hattan, which has quite a sched- 
ule, tries Canisius at Buffalo, and 

Columbia takes on Cornell. 

A local recapitulation confirms 

St. Johns as the outstanding dis- 
‘sapointment of the. year, LIU not 

what was expected but looking 

up strongly for next year, NYU a 
changed team with the sophs losing 
their poise somewhere during the 
midyear exams (but liable to come 
back and give Notre Dame and/ 
or CCNY what, for); Manhattan a 
crack sharpshooting, hustling tour- 
ney contender with two potential 
All City stars in Kelly and Bymes, 
but lacking reserves and staying 
power, and CCNY, a good team 
still the best. bet to make the tour- 
ney, but not a great t-am because 
of lack of a good really big man. 


| 


KNICKS TRADE 
TANENBAUM 


The bad blood between the 

New York Knickerbocker front 
office and brilliant cager Sid Tan- 
enbaum finally came to a head 
Friday afternoon when Ned Irish 
traded his playmaking star to the 
Baltimore Bullets for an undesig- 
nated player to be announced next 
season. 
. Knickerbocker officials have had 
it in for the former NYU AIl- 
American since his successful sal- 
ary holdout at the season's start. 
The Knicks played nine games 
without Tanenbaum before Irish 
met his terms. 

Always on the sickly side de- 
spite his deceptive durability on 
the hoop courts, Tanenbaum took 
ill recently and last weekend was 
unable to accompany the club on 
its two-game road trip. The Knick 
office insisted that Tanenbaum was 
“dogging it.” Local court fans 
familiar with Sid’s competitive 
spark will find it difficult going 
along with the Kickerbocker ver- 
sion. Those fans also recall skinny 
Sid being sprayed with some sort 
of medication fdr his asthma con- 
dition before each game played 


for NYU. 


Says Supreme 
Court Will 


Back Gardella 


A special attorney for the Jus- 
tice Department's Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion Friday predicted that the 
U. S. Supreme Court would de- 
clare baseball subject to inter- 
state commerce and _ anti-trust 
laws. 

Taking note of the case in 
which Danny Gardella is suing or- 
ganized ball for depriving him of 
a livelihood, the attorney, John 
W. Neville, said, “without. ventur- 
ing a guess on numerical major- 
ities (in the Supreme Court), the 
odds would be in favor of new 
law, a holding that baseball is 
commerce, and in its inter-state 
features, subject to the provisions 
of the anti-trust laws.” 

Attorney Neville, writing a de- 
tailed study of baseball’s position 
for the Fordham Law Review, 
said flatly, “that organized base- 
ball: is a monopoly, there can be 
little doubt. It was so labelled 
as early as 1914 when it had yet 


to attain its present day magni- 
tude....” 


AL’S SATURDAY PICKS AT HIALEAH 


I-—Silver Flight, Wiley Fox, Early 
Heath. | 


5—High Shine, Imperator, Model 


King. 


6—Frere Jacques, Friar Tuck, 
Prefect. 

7—Weeping Willow, Lea Mary, 
Zana. , 

8—Chips Down, Jingle Jangle, 
First Draft. 


- 2-Some Bid, Cinder King, Sweet 
Sara. 

8—Galloping Gus, Reveille, 
Ichabod. 

4—Davie's Sister, Matinee Ride 

« Almas Pet. alice 


lengthy statement in which he 


stated that the club had settled a 
deal to asquire Wilson from the 
Birmingham Black Barons through 
bonafide channels. 

Thursday it was revealed that 


private plane and flown to San 


son to a contract for the 1949 
season. eee | 

Weiss said Yankee scout Tom 
Greenwade made an offer to presi- 
dent Tom Hayes, Jr., of the Bir- 
m club for Wilson in Jan- 
Nary=“% 3S | 

“An offer of $10,000 was made 
by the Yankees to Hayes and was 
accepted by wire,” Weiss said. 

The wire, addressed to Lee 
MacPhail, manager of the Yankee 
farm system, said “agree to assign 
Art Wilson contract to Newark for 
$5,000 on signing and reporting 
with $5,000 additional to be paid 
if Wilson retained until june lI, 
1945,” : 

Later, Weiss said, he received 
a wire from both the Birmingham 
club and from Wilson, who was 
playing winter baseball in Puerto 
Rico, that the deal was off. The 
Yankees reminded both parties, 
Weiss said, that they were expect- 
ing them to live up to terms of the 
deal. 

“As late as Feb. 8 of this week, 
IIayes indicated he was going 
through with the deal and that he 
was making efforts to get Wilson 
signed to a Newark contract,” 
Weiss stated. “At the same time 
he admitted another ciub had con- 
tacted him and made an offer.” 

After Weiss learned Thursday 
that Wilson had been signed by 
the Indians, he contacted Hayes 
again. 

“This time Hayes excused the 
deal _with Cleveland on _ the 
@ounds that he had received no 
written confirmation of the Yankee 
deal, although he had not re- 
quested such, and that the Yankees 
nad not been able to sign Wilson,” 
Weiss pointed out. | 

Weiss said the Yankees dealt 
throughout the case according to 
“the mandate of the Commissioner 
in respect to contracts between 
Negro players and members of 
Negro Leagues.” 

“Inasmuch as Cleveland has 
seen to project itself into the situa- 
tion in the above described man- 
ner, there is no_ likelihood that 


|Wilson, even if assigned to New- 


ark, would be a satisfied player 
with that club,” Weiss said. 

“Therefore the Yankee organi- 
zation stat6&8 it has no interest in 
acquiring Wilson.” 

Weiss said all evidence in the 
case would be forwarded to 
Chandler, minor league commis- 
sioner George M. Trautman, and 
Dr. J. B. Martin, President of the 
Negro American League. 

Baseball observers, however, re- 
fuse to blame Wilson for breaking 
off negotiations with the Yankees 
and subsequently signing with 
Cleveland. At the time he was 
contacted by Weiss, the Yanks 
still hadn't officially signed any 
Negro players. The Indians were 
the only A. L. club with Negroes 
actually on its roster. It wasn’t 
until last week that the Yanks 
ended Jimcrow the first time. 


Dodgers Sign 


Jorgensen 


Johnny (Spider) Jorgensen, sent 
to the mirior leagues last year when 
he had arm trouble making the 
throw from third base, signed his 
1949 contract with the Brooklyn 
Dodgers yesterday. 


The 29-year-old infielder batted 
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In. This 
Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


aan 


MORGAN’S FIVE TOP LIGHTWEIGHTS 


OUR BULL SESSIONS with ‘Dumb Dan Morgan 
are evidently well worth the space. Mailbag sentiment 
says so. 


president Bill Veeck of the Cleve-| @2gamag 
land Indians, had chartered a - 


seen half of what Morgan's seen 
in the ring and who pretend to 
know exactly twice.as much.. 
Of late, Dan’s pre-fite quotes 
have become the rage of metro-._ 
politan sports pages. The ex- 
planation is simple. Dan's on a 
real tear. He touted Jersey Joe 
Walcott before the first Louis 
fight, picked Zale over Graziano 
| in that third brawl, and selected 
Sandy Saddler to take Willie Pep’s title tast October. All of them 
were heavy underdogs. Most recently Morgan came by way of a 
new gold wristwatch when the New York Boxing Writers honored 
him for “long and meritorious service in the cause of boxing.” 
On that dais with Dan the night he was honored also sat Ike 
Williams, lightweight champion and the scribes’ choice for “Fighter 
Of the Year.” In future, “Worker’ columns we'll let the impish side 
of Morgan take over. For the nonce, his pearls of wisdom deal 
with the aforementioned Williams, whom Dan’l esteems so highly. 
Sitting up at 20th Century Sporting Club, Morgan paid Trenton Ike 
the supreme compliment by ranking him among the five greatest 
lightweights he ever saw. And remember, Dan’s been seeing things 
fistic since before the turn of the century. ) 


IKE’S IN GOOD COMPANY 


“IKE WILLIAMS is as great as any lightweight that ever 
lived,” Morgan: began. “I won't call him THE single greatest — 
but he’s as good as the four best I ever watched.” 

Morgan’s five supreme lightweights include Williams, Joe Gans, 
Benny Leonard, Kid Lavigne and Frank Erne. Champions all. 
Lavigne flattened Dick Burge at London in 1896 to cop the 135-. 
pound title. Erne took it from him in a 20-round decision at Buffalo 
in 1899. Gans belted out Erne in one round at Fort Erie, Canada, - 
in 1902. The breathtaking Leonard came along: much later, in 1917, 
to assume the throne from Freddie Welsh, etherizing him in nine at 
New Yorks Manhattan Casino. Not caring to predict what the 
future holds for the modern mister Williams, let us note that thus 
far Leonard is the only lightweight champion to retire in possession 
of his title. 

NOW BACK to Morgan's peep-hole analysis of each in his 
All-Star lightweight parade: | 

“Joe Gans fought flatfooted, could hit inside a lead or over it. 
He countered and feinted beautifully. And Gans was always set 
to punch. , 

“Williams is as tall as Gans was, rips short punches to the 
body, blocks well, and crosses rights with plenty of effect. Ike is 
very strong and game. There’s no lightweight living who can lick 
him. He has everything.” 

How does Morgan compare them as punchers? 

“Gans was a shorter hitter than Ike, and he picked his spots 
better. Joe would often wait round after round for one punch. He 
didn’t. throw as many as Ike does, but he was more accurate. 
Williams will punch more often, throwing a lot to the body and 
then switching his attack upstairs. For comparative power, how- 
ever, I'd say Gans and Williams hit equally hard. 

“Kid Lavigne was a short-armed rusher. He’d come tearing in, 
smother a guy, and then belt him with those quick clubbing short 
punches. 

“Frank Erne, who beat the Kid, was ‘a beautiful boxer, could 
make all the moves and knew his way around the ring like a charm. 
Erne was what Id call a punishing puncher. 

“Benny Leonard eee move in and out. Step in, hit you, and 
step back again before you could counter. The Leonard of 1917 
was magnificent. That year he kayoed the great featherweight 
Johnny Kilbane, flattened Freddie Welsh for the lightweight title, 
and knocked out seven of the other best lightweights around.” 


ANY NAYS IN THE HOUSE? | 


MORGAN LEANED BACK in his well-worn chair at 20th’s 
publicity office. “You know, people are always asking me about 
Gans and Leonard.” The ring’s boldest prognosticator chuckled. 
“That one I'd never pick. Gans against Leonard? Even up.” 

rye oldtimers care to argue about that? Or about Morgan’s 
‘list of the all time lightweight greats? Send it along and this space 
is yours. If it’s real provocative, we'll get Morgan back in here to 
debate it out. A very rare privilege, we'll have you know. 


—— 


Gehringer Shy 12 for ‘Fame’ 


vote when a second ballot is taken 
later in the year. 
To have been elected on the 


The Baseball Writers’ Associa- 
tion of America failed to elect a 
single player to baseball’s hall of 


fame, but Charley Gehringer, for- 
mer Detroit second baseman, came 
within 12 votes of getting in. 
Gehringer,s name appeared on 
102 of the 153 ballots cast by the 
writers eligible to vote and he thus 


300 for the Dodgers in 31 games 


last year 


became almost certain of receiving 
the necessary 75 percent of the 


first ballot, a player had to re- 
ceive 114 votes, or 75 percent 
of the total number cast. 

Running second to Gehringer 
Mel Ott of the New York Giants, 
who polled 94 votes with Al Sim- 
mons of the Philadelphia Athletics 
next in line with 89.. 


